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Il, THE GOVERNORS. 


Wits Governor Pine’s advent in Natal in 1850 there came to the 
infant settlement an era of change and progress. What ministries 
are under responsible government, that governorships are under 
Crown rule. They mark periods and indicate stages of develop- 
ment. Sometimes they make or mar reputations. It may be of 
interest to gather up here certain recollections of governors I 
have known during the last fifty years. Two or three of them 
- bore names that have since become famous. All of them were 
faithful, even though in certain instances misdirected, servants of 
their country. 

The position of governor in a colony which is still under the - 
tule of the Colonial Office has no exact counterpart. If invested 
with the dignity of sovereignty, it is also weighted by all the 
cares of administration. Though in no sense responsible to 
the people of the land he rules, the governor is directly and 
personally responsible to the Ministers of the Crown he repre- 
sents, who in their turn are responsible to the electorate of the 
mother country. His ultimate responsibility is therefore to a 
power which knows little or nothing of the affairs he is called 
upon to deal with. The anomalies and difficulties besetting such 
& position are apparent. To a conscientious and high-minded 
man, sincerely anxious to do his duty to the people under him on 
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the one hand, and to his chiefs in Downing Street on the other, 
these conflicting conditions are often intractable. Many a governor 
has succumbed to misfortune, not because he failed in duty or in 
purpose, but because he found it impossible to reconcile duty 
with obligation. 

In Governor Pine’s days the position was made more onerous 
by the difficulties of communication. There were no telegraphs 
either by land or sea. For a year or two he was directly sub- 
ordinate to the Governor of the Cape Colony; but correspondence 
with Capetown was often a matter of months, The need of 
immediate action sometimes made it impossible to await instruc- 
tions. A few months after Mr. Pine’s arrival the ‘ Kaffir War’ of 
1850-4 broke out, and he was confronted by a critical situation 
of the most acute kind. Though the scene of outbreak was four 
hundred miles distant, the intervening country was occupied by 
kindred tribes, and the native population of Natal outnumbered 
by twelve to one the white inhabitants. Immediately beyond the 
northern border lived the Zulu people—the race of warriors who, 
less than twenty years before, had carried death and devastation 
to the confines of the older colony. Then, and for many years 
later, the only garrison in Natal was a small force of Imperial 
infantry, about 400 strong. The European settlers were unarmed 
and unorganised. Except at Maritzburg, forts and rallying-places 
were unknown. In such circumstances panic was inevitable, 
and panic is too often the parent of disaster. To understand 
aright the alarm begotten in such a community by sudden out- 
breaks of ‘ native’ rebellion or disorder, or by rumours of native 
invasion, one must have lived amid the prevailing conditions. 
The massacres which followed the great Boer ‘trek’ into Natal 
_were still vivid and ghastly memories. So lately as 1838, more 
than 600 men, women, and children had been surprised and 
slaughtered on Natal soil by the hordes of Dingaan. A few weeks 
later the handful of British settlers on the coast had been slain in 
combat by the exultant Zulu hordes, and all that remained of 
them at the port which is now known as Durban had been forced 
to take refuge on a small island in the bay. Not five years 
before these events settlers on the Cape frontier had been slain 
and their homesteads destroyed by insurgent Kaftirs. Tales were 
rife of atrocities committed upon helpless women and children by 
savage assailants, The older settlers told the raw immigrants of 
their own tragical experiences in language whose vividness did 
not suffer by repetition. Thoze experiences might, it seemed, be 
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at any time the lot of the later arrivals. The naked Kaffirs, who 
mixed continuously in their daily lives, were a constant reminder 
of these possibilities. At that time there were no rules or regu- 
lations in force to restrain the actions of anybody. The natives 
roamed the so-called roads or footpaths in unbridled freedom, 
shaking their assegais, shouting their war songs, or brandishing 
their clubs and sticks as they stalked along, the embodiment 
of bloodthirsty barbarism. Far into the night they would chant 
their eerie songs, which blended with the dreams or disturbed 
the slumbers of their white neighbours and kept alive the day’s 
alarms. It was no easy matter to pacify the minds or appease the 
clamour of people suffering under such excitements, and demand- 
ing protection or news. Governor Pine was a sympathetic, impul- 
sive man, anxious to do something, but hampered by want of a 
free hand. One of his first projects was to organise a native force 
and march through Kaffirland to the succour of the imperilled 
garrisons and settlers on the Cape frontier, but the proposal was 
vetoed as too precarious. Some doubt existed as to the abselute 
loyalty of the natives within the colony, and still more uncertainty 
prevailed as to the possible attitude of the Zulus beyond the 
northern border, Though the Zulu king, M’Pande, was a nominee 
and professed ally of the English Government, he might prove 
as treacherous as his brother and predecessor Dingaan, who fell 
upon and slew the Dutch pioneers while they were in the very act 
of negotiating a treaty with them. Then, and for many years 
afterwards, the ‘Zulu war cloud’ brooded over the little colony, 
until in 1879 it was dissipated amid disaster and bloodshed by Sir 
Bartle Frere. 

As a matter of fact the colonists were at that time, and for 
long after, at the mercy of the natives around them. Had the 
latter chosen to combine and fall upon the settlers, they might 
have swept the country. Only their own intertribal differences, 
a salutary dread of the Boers, and the mighty though mysterious 
name of England availed to keep the peace which for fifty years, 
with hardly a ruffle, has been the happy fate of Natal. Governor 
Pine knew how to make the most of all three influences. He 
kept the chiefs and tribes divided. He fostered and flattered 
Boer sensibilities. He invited deputies from Zululand to see the 
little garrison of redcoats at Maritzburg parading, to hear the 
voices of the small cannon at the fort there, and to watch rockets 
exploding. Insignificant though the demonstration was in point 
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of magnitude, it sufficed to impress the untutored minds of the 
shrewd savages who witnessed it with a due sense of the resources 
of English war-power. They went back to their king and told 
him of the spectacle with natural embellishments of descriptive 
speech. The Governor was supported in his action by the 
counsel and co-operation of the head of the Native Department, 
Mr. Shepstone, whose name has been so closely and prominently 
identified with the native affairs of South-east Africa during forty 
years. Not that the two were by any means at one in questions 
of native policy. It was no secret that they differed widely on 
many points, but between them they managed to keep the natives 
in hand and the colonists in security, while war was raging in the 
Cape Colony and Basutoland. 

An instance of the alarms that were frequent during this 
period may be cited. One winter evening a simple-minded, not 
to say silly, European arrived in Maritzburg with a sensational 
story. On the hills overlooking the town he had seen two large 
‘impis’ of armed natives evidently advancing on the town. 
That was all he had to tell, but it sufficed to spread the alarm 
from end to end of the scattered township. Everything in the 
shape of a gun was loaded ; windows were barricaded, and people 
went about the brook-skirted streets eagerly asking for news. 
Mr. Shepstone had the good sense to ride through the town in 
person, visiting each house and carefully advising the inmates to 
keep indoors, so as to avoid panic, but by no means to disregard 
preparedness or to ignore contingencies. The consequence was 
that all kept calm through that dark night, though none went to 
bed, while ears kept on the alert listening for the long drone—half 
hum, half roar—with which Zulus beguile the warpath. That 
ominous sound, however, did not arise, and with the morning’s 
light came the explanation. The alarmist had mistaken in the 
dimness of evening two droves of cattle for native impis ! 

A similar false alarm visited a country settlement on the high 
road from Durban. The white inhabitants all mustered together 
and spent the night in throwing up an enclosure—or laager—of 
sods and branches, within which they meant to hold their own, 
with their families, against the expected foe. The attack never 
came, but ‘ Fort Funk,’ as it was derisively christened, remained, 
a memorial of troubled times, for many a day. The hastily reared 
‘ bastion ’ is now a bushy mound, crowned by a summer-house ! 

Governor Pine’s great abilities were unfortunately marred by 
personal eccentricities, which too often gave occasion to the 
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reviler. In small communities, where people know each other’s 
private affairs far too intimately, the memory of high and abiding 
public service is too often crushed out by personal animosities or 
envenomed criticisms. Governor Pine gave Natal a magisterial 
system, municipal institutions, popular district control, trial by 
jury, administrative independence ; he did what he could to make 
roads and provide harbour improvement; he settled the land 
claims of the Dutch farmers, and thereby did away with their 
chief grievance; he encouraged the volunteer system before it 
was established in Great Britain, and urged upon the Imperial 
authorities the necessity of legislative representation. He 
recognised the importance of keeping on good terms with the 
Dutch communities of the interior, and steadfastly discouraged 
race animosities or jealcusies. All this and much more may be 
entered to his credit, yet his individual idiosyncrasies won for him 
obloquy on the part of opponents and distrust on the part of his 
chiefs. Though the colonists at large generally recognised the 
value of his services, his erratic actions in minor or more personal 
directions too often obscured the value of his work. Had he been 
more humdrum, his career might have been less embittered. 

Mr. Pine left Natal in 1855 to return as Sir Benjamin Pine in 
1873. During the interval many of his former adversaries had 
disappeared, but the remembrance of his work was fresh in the 
minds of most of the older colonists, and he met with a warm 
welcome. Four months later he was called upon to cope with the 
only serious native rising that has taken place in Natal. The 
story of the Langalibalele rebellion is a long business, and has 
been told in many books. Far be it from me to revive that 
strenuous controversy. I only mention it to show that Governor 
Pine retained to the end his old qualities of clear insight and 
statesmanlike impulse. The nettle of danger was there, and he 
did not hesitate to grasp it. Again sustained by the Secretary 
for Native Affairs, Mr. Theophilus Shepstone, and by the sym- 
pathy of the whole colony, he took prompt and decisive measures 
to put down the insurrection and to punish the offenders, Those 
measures were completely successful, and they did not cost the 
mother country a penny. They established the authority of the 
Colonial Government over the native population so completely 
that when less than six years later the Zulu war, with all its 
tragical episodes, took place, that population remained absolutely 
staunch in its allegiance and fought side by side with our soldiers 
from first to last. But in carrying out these measures incidents 
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occurred which excited the ire and indignation of Bishop Colenso, 
and led him to champion the cause of the rebels with an ardour 
which fed itself. It is not my purpose here to re-enter that 
troubled field of controversy. A quarter of a century has passed 
since it raged, but I see no reason to change the opinion which I 
held then and lost no opportunity of expressing, namely, that 
both Government and colonists were right in the course pursued, 
just as Sir Bartle Frere and the colonists were right in regard to 
the affairs of Zululand. Piles of blue-books and dozens of volumes 
have been printed on both questions, but convictions on either 
side probably remain unchanged. No one desires to dispute the 
sincerity of the motives which inspired the Bishop and his 
English allies in their crusade against the local authorities, but 
not less sincere were the latter in their aim and purpose—the 
maintenance of British supremacy and the guardianship of peace 
and civilisation. 

Though the term of Sir Benjamin Pine’s second administration 
was short, it cannot be described as merry. It was embittered 
throughout by the Langalibalele affair and its consequent compli- 
cations. In 1874, Mr. Froude, the historian, visited Natal and 
formed erroneous impressions on many points. He saw the 
country at its worst, parched by drought, blackened by grass 
fires, and generally upset by the late rebellion. These impressions, 
reproduced in his own fascinating style, created a prejudice which 
time has hardly yet outworn. That they greatly influenced the 
mind of the late Lord Carnarvon—whose unofficial emissary in a 
sense Mr. Froude was understood to have been—is not denied. 
They led to the injudicious attempt to force on confederation, to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s special mission to Natal, and to the abortive 
London Conference in 1876. Though that meeting bore no 
direct fruit, it was followed by the return of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone to South Africa armed with the commission under 
which he subsequently annexed the Transvaal. What that meant 
we did not know then, but all the world knows to-day. A few 
days before the British flag was hoisted in Pretoria, Sir Bartle 
Frere reached Capetown with larger powers than had ever before 
been confided to any Governor of the Cape Colony, and with a 
splendid conception of the work that lay before him, A year 
later the last Kaffir war broke out on the Cape frontier, to be 
followed in a few months by the invasion of Zululand. Once 
again Sir Garnet Wolseley was despatched to Natal, to supersede Sir 
Bartle Frere in his functions as High Commissioner, so far as South- 
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east Africa was concerned. Five months subsequently the last. 
named servant of the Crown and Empire left Capetown discredited 
and recalled, another victim to circumstance and misconception. 
Then followed in quick succession Sir George Colley’s appoint- 
ment as High Commissioner for South-ea-t Africa; the war of 
independence, Laing’s Nek, Majuba, and retrocession. What. has 
happened since need not be set down here, but it is worthy of 
note that this long chain of varied and stirring events began with 
Governor Pine’s successful repression of Langalibalele’s rebellion 
in November 1873. All that he, poor man, gained by his action 
was obloquy outside the colony and humiliation within it. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s first proceeding on his arrival in 1875 was to 
send for Sir Benjamin and to let him understand that his early 
departure from the colony would be conducive to imperial interests. 
How bitterly this summary treatment rankled in the Governor’s 
mind no one knows better than myself. Unfortunately he had, 
against the advice of friends, lingered on at his post until after 
the arrival of the Special Commissioners. Procrastination was in 
certain cases a weakness with him. It was a sad termination, 
however, to a useful, though chequered, career. Not often have 
England’s African proconsuls borne homeward with them the full 
sheaves of their labours in that Dark Continent. 

Governor Scott succeeded Mr. Pine in his first term of office, 
and his experiences deserve more attention than can be given here. 
Charged with the inauguration of a liberal though limited or 
‘hybrid’ constitution, he might confidently have looked forward to 
a popular and brilliant career, but he soon drifted into antagonism 
with the representative legislature, which it was his first duty to 
establish. He allowed himself to become imbued with the belief 
that the white colonists were hostile to the natives, he came too 
readily under the influence of the existing official clique, and he 
failed to give large and sympathising effect to the spirit of the 
charter he had been called upon to administer. No good end can 
be served at this distance of time by recalling incidents that are 
best forgotten. They were a natural outcrop of Crown govern- 
ment, now happily a fast diminishing quantity in British colonies. 
It is pleasant to remember, however, that Mr. Scott remained long 
enough at his post to secure the recognition by the colonists at 
large of his many sterling qualities of head and heart, and that 
when he left after eight years of rule he bore with him abundant 
evidences of respect and regard. 

One little instance may serve to indicate the causes of Governor 
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Scott’s unpopularity. It had been my misfortune, as a very young 
man, to incur his Excellency’s displeasure by criticisms in the 
press, which were, perhaps, more forcible than polite. I have 
little doubt now that they seemed to older men flippant and 
improper—youth is prone to excess. Unhappily the hostility thus 
engendered extended itself to other spheres of action. In 1863 
I first entered the Legislative Council as one of the members for 
the seaport, and it was no secret that my appearance in that arena 
was regarded with disfavour at Government House. Among the 
many wants of the young colony at that time European immigra- 
tion was regarded as one of the foremost. Governor Scott, whose 
general policy pointed to his conviction that Natal belonged rather 
to the natives than the white man, did not share that view, nor 
did he hide his opinions. One of my earliest legislative efforts 
was to move and carry a resolution asking that a sum of 5,0001. 
might be appropriated to purposes of manufacture. That proposal 
was seconded by the oldest member—as I was the youngest—of 
the Council, and in accordance with custom it became our duty to 
present it in person as a ‘ Respectful Address’ to the Governor. To 
the viceregal presence, therefore, we betook ourselves one morning. 
In due course we were ushered into his Excellency’s sanctum, and 
for the first and only time I had audience withhim. The object of 
the address was briefly explained, and the document handed over. 
With angry mien and impatient gesture the Governor received it, 
and ejaculated in wrathful tones: ‘Childish nonsense! childish 
nonsense!’ Possibly, had the object of this thrust been a few 
years older, it would not have been so aggressive, but it sufficed to 
cut short the interview. ‘It may be that, your Excellency,’ was 
the rejoinder, ‘ but it is, at any rate, the proposal of the Legis- 
lature of the colony.’ And bowing our adieux we left. 

Our next Governor, Colonel MacLean, had the rare distinction 
of being able to read his own obituary. An invalid to start with, 
he had soon to return to his old home in British Kaffraria in 
quest of health. Thence came one day the announcement of his 
death. A special Gazette was issued containing the black-edged 
notification of the sad event. The local newspapers contained 
long and fortunately appreciative notices of the deceased’s cha- 
racter and career. A day later came the authoritative contradic- 
tion of a report which was, however, only an anticipation of what 
actually happened a few weeks later. 

Poor Governor Keate’s name and fate may be mentioned as 4 
melancholy instance of an empire’s hard treatment of its servants. 
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It fell to his lot to administer the government during a period 
of extreme depression. Trade collapsed and revenue dwindled. 
Finances had to be readjusted. The Legislature and the colonists 
insisted upon the equilibrium being restored by retrenchment, 
and especially by the abolition of offices and the reduction of 
salaries. The Governor opposed this policy as an injustice to the 
service and as a breach of faith. He preferred rather to effect the 
process by the stoppage of public works and the increase of 
taxation. A long and bitter struggle ensued, and in the end the 
Governor was rewarded—for persisting in a policy approved, if not 
prescribed, by his chiefs in Downing Street—by being ‘ promoted’ 
to the governorship of the Gold Coast colonies. His status then 
as a governor-in-chief was titularly higher, and his stipend was 
4,000/. a year instead of 2,500/. But—the climate! He had to 
exchange a healthy place of abode for the least healthy in the 
Empire. Necessity left him no alternative but to accept, and he 
went out—despite enfeebled health—to undertake his duties on 
those pestilential shores. Rumour said that he had, in doing so, to 
sacrifice his insurance policies. The inevitable happened, and in 
a few weeks another name was added to the list of England’s 
faithful but sacrificed proconsuls. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s special administration in 1875 offered 
many points of interest. It was, as I have indicated, the outcome 
of misunderstandings connected with the rebellion of Langali- 
balele, and the attitude of the Government and settlers of the 
colony towards the natives. It was headed by a man who was 
described by one of his own lieutenants in the local legislature 
as ‘the strong arm of the British Army and the long arm of the 
British Empire.’ Lord Carnarvon selected the most brilliant 
soldier and most successful general in that army to remodel the 
constitution and reorganise the administration of the little South 
African colony. In undertaking this rather incongruous task, the 
gallant commissioner was responsible for the boldest exploit of his 
life. He had to win success not by arms, but by the arts ot peace. 
He had to persuade an unwilling colonial community to part with 
its legislative independence. He had to induce a colonial legis- 
lature voluntarily to efface itself. The existing Legislative 
Council of Natal consisted of five members nominated by the 
Crown, and fifteen members elected by the colonists, The Rill 
which was at once submitted to the colony after Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s arrival, proposed to substitute a body in which fifteen 
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members would be appointed by the Crown, and only fourteeri 
would be elected by the people, so that in the last resort the 
Crown would always be able to secure the passing of a measure, 
however unpopular or unpalatable it might be. The colonists of 
Natal have always plumed themselves upon being ‘ English’ in 
origin as well as in instincts and characteristics, and it was alto- 
gether improbable that they would part with their privileges— 
such as they were—without a struggle. Yet their loyalty was 
beyond question. Sir Garnet equipped himself for the work 
before him. He took out with him from England a ‘brilliant’ 
staff of carefully chosen and specially qualified officers, who after 
arrival were all gazetted to positions of high local responsibility. 
Mr. Napier Broome was translated from the staff of the ‘Times’ 
to the post of Colonial Secretary. Colonel Colley became Colonial 
Treasurer, Major Butler, who had acquired literary fame as 
author of ‘The Great Lone Land,’ was appointed ‘Immigration 
Agent.’ All these three had seats as official members in the 
Legislative Council. Major Henry Brackenbury acted as Private 
Secretary. Lord Gifford, with his lately won Victoria Cross, was 
A.D.C. Never before had a representative of the Crown come to 
South Africa attended by such a galaxy of able and famous men. 
Arms, diplomacy, administration, literature, and pluck were all | 
notably represented. Her Majesty’s flagship Raleigh took the 
illustrious party on from Capetown to Durban. There were no 
cables in those days, and the first news we had in Natal of Sir 
. Garnet’s appointment and mission was followed by his arrival two 
days later. I was up-country at the time, and hurried down to 
Durban in complete ignorance of this latest move on the part 
of imperial statesmanship. While sitting on the box of the post- 
cart, a few miles from the seaport, a ‘special extra’ of the local 
journal was handed me by a passing traveller, giving particulars 
of the Administrator's advent. An hour or two later I heard from 
the lips of poor Governor Pine that he had already been asked to 
leave the colony at the earliest opportunity. He was bewildered, 
as we all were, if not stunned, by the sudden and startling stroke of 
policy thus swiftly decided upon and carried out. Next morning 
I had an interview with the genial Administrator, and subsequently 
with Mr. Napier Broome, whose duty it was to have the objects 
and policy of her Majesty’s Government fully explained to the 
colonists. In the evening some of us dined with Sir Garnet at 
the first of those little functions which were said by a certain 
witty judge to have ‘drowned the independence of the colony in 
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sherry and champagne.’ As I voted against the proposed con- 
stitution, I can repeat this caustic saying without confusion. As 
a matter of fact, it not inaptly described the campaign upon 
which Sir Garnet then entered. Persuasion, not coercion, was his 
motto. Better instruments for such a process could not have 
been chosen. Famous, gallant, gay, masterful, yet accessible and 
courteous, the brilliant General and his lieutenants did their best 
to disarm hostility and overbear opposition by hospitality and 
personal charm. 

Space would fail me to describe the many amusing incidents 
that marked the Wolseley mission. One of graver import may, 
however, be given. It has already been referred to in print by 


Sir William Butler and Sir Henry Brackenbury. Theirs, of 


course, was the strictly Imperial point of view. Mine was that of 
the colonist—one of the colonists whose rights were being shorn. 
The new Constitution, considerably modified already in com- 
pliance with local protests and representations, was to be considered 
in special session by the doomed Legislature. The hall occupied 
by the Assembly was crowded with eager spectators. Members 
sat in their cane-bottomed armchairs round a horseshoe table. 
The Speaker, oddly clad in tail-coat and tartan trousers under his 
silken gown, was in hisplace. The galleries overhead were packed. 
The judges’ bench behind was filled with gaily dressed ladies. 
Every spare. foot of room was occupied. ‘The Bill’ had been 
called on for second reading. One or two unimportant introductory 
speeches had been delivered. Then came Colonel Colley’s turn. 
As chief of the staff he would, it had been understood, deliver the 
principal speech in support of the measure. Alike popular and 
respected, he was the cynosure of every eye. If not sympathetic his 
audience was manifestly appreciative, and his leading opponents 
greeted his rising with cordial cheers. He was carefully prepared 
with copious notes for his undertaking. No one doubted that he 
would do his best, by argument and moderation, to make his chief’s 
mission a success. Amid profound attention he began his speech. 
Tn calm and measured tones the great strategist and accomplished 
soldier opened up his theme. For three or four minutes all went 
well, and then he hesitated, paused, looked at his notes and then 
at his auditors with that look of deprecation which in a public 
speaker means so much. A friendly and encouraging note of 
applause went round the tables. Again the gallant officer seemed 
to pursue his thoughts vainly through the air. Again he rubbed 
his brow as though to dispel the mist that had obscured his 
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memory, and then, murmuring gently, ‘ Mr. Speaker, excuse me, I 
cannot proceed,’ he sat down, and, with his head resting on his hands, 
remained in gloomy silence as the debate proceeded. Members 
cheered as warmly as though the arrested speech had closed with 
a well-rounded peroration, but there was in the mind of every 
listener the keenest sense of regret and sympathy. I thought at 
the time, and still think, that Colonel.Colley’s collapse of memory 
and effort on that occasion was due to the distaste with which he, 
a high-minded Irishman, had undertaken a duty so repugnant to 
his instincts, and probably to his convictions. This misadventure 
on his part only served, I think, to enhance the respect and 
esteem in which he was held in Natal. He did much good 
work in connection with administrative inquiry and reform, and 
when five years later he returned to fill the high position of 
Governor as well as High Commissioner for South-east Africa, 
he was welcomed with open arms by all classes of the community. 
Nor was there anywhere throughout the Empire deeper lamenta- 
tion or more acute distress than prevailed in Natal when the 
terrible tragedy of Majuba was added to the thrilling episodes of 
those eventful years. If Colonel Colley had been beset by any 
misgivings as to the wisdom or justice of the constitutional 
experiment attempted by Sir Garnet Wolseley, it was fully borne 
out by the result. The measure finally agreed upon by a bare 
majority of the Legislature left the nominative and elective 
elements in the new body almost evenly balanced, with the 
inevitable result that they only served to thwart and paralyse 
each other. Fortunately the measure was given but five years of 
life, and on Sir Garnet’s own suggestion no effort was made to 
continue it when it had run its course. It simply lapsed by 
effluxion of time, and the old constitution came into force again, 
to be gradually amended and liberalised, until in 1893 what was 
practically a new charter, establishing responsible government in 
its full form, was adopted and approved. It was not the fault of 
Imperial statesmen that Natal did not earlier acquire her en- 
franchisement. In 1882 Lord Kimberley, through the hands of 
that able and popular Governor, Sir Henry Bulwer, offered the 
colony that boon, but the electors refused it by a substantial 
majority. The dread of unknown consequences, more especially 
as regards the natives, deterred the colonists from taking what to 
many of them seemed a perilous plunge. Eleven years were 
spent in further agitation and discussion before the advocates of 
a progressive policy succeeded in their crusade, and even then 
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the measure was only carried by four votes; and these votes 
were secured by the invalidation of four disputed—and, as the 
event proved, erroneous—election returns. When the electors 
were appealed to for their verdict upon the measure that had 
finally, after much discussion and negotiation, been agreed to by 
the Imperial Government and the local legislature, fourteen 
members were returned pledged to reject it, and only ten were 
elected in its favour. The majority, when called together, at 
once and summarily dismissed the measure. Petitions, however, 
were lodged against the return of four of the dissentients, who 
were unseated after careful inquiry by a judge of the Supreme 
Court. The result was a complete reversing of the tables. The 
formerly defeated candidates took the places of the wrongly 
declared victors, and the Bill was at last carried by the same 
number of votes that had in the first instance rejected it. 

Whatever other results may have followed the Wolseley 
administration, it certainly lifted the politics of Natal to a 
higher and broader plane. It extended the political outlook 
of the colonists, and made them feel that they belonged to an 
empire as well as to a small bit of South Africa, It was an 
assurance to them that their interests were not wholly disregarded 
by the mother country. Though it left them, nominally, more 
of a ‘Crown Colony’ than they were before, it gave them an 
expressed hope of rising to a better state hereafter. The mission 
may be said, I think, to have marked the birth of the new era of 
‘Imperialism. If the present Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s forces ever looks back to that episode in his brilliant 
career, he must perceive that it was coincident with the first 
ripple of the refluent tide. It was a demonstration of awakening 
feeling on the part of the Home Government and the home 
people. After forty years of apathy and indifference, both seemed 
at last aroused to a consciousness of Imperial interests and obliga- 
tions. From that time onward there has been a quickening of 
Imperial vitality and a growing recognition of Imperial duties, 
To South Africa Sir Garnet Wolseley’s errand proved the preface 
of a whole volume of eventful history. Wars, expeditions, con- 
troversies, negotiations, all representing Imperial action and 
intervention, crowd the records of the last quarter of a century, 
and as I write these words the most tremendous crisis that has 
yet menaced the country is impending, and a struggle fraught 
with incalculable issues to the Continent and the Empire seems 
inevitable, 
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BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


IL 


CasPER CanoaaN resolved to go to the tropic wars and do somes 
thing. The air was blue and gold with the pomp of soldiering, 
and in every ear rang the music of military glory. Casper’s 
father was a United States senator, from the great state of 
Skowmulligan, where the war fever ran very high. Chill is the 
blood of many of the sons of millionaires, but Casper took 
the fever and posted to Washington. His father had never 
denied him anything, and this time all that Casper wanted was 
a little captaincy in the army, just a simple little captaincy. 

The old man had just been entertaining a delegation of 
respectable bunco-steerers from Skowmulligan, who had come to 
him on a matter which is none of the public’s business. Bottles 
of whisky and boxes of cigars were still on the table in the 
sumptuous private parlour. The senator had said, ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, I'll do what I can for you.’ By this sentence he 
meant whatever he meant. 

Then he turned to his eager son. ‘Well, Casper?’ The 
youth poured out his modest desires. It was not altogether his 
fault. Life had taught him a generous faith in his own abilities, 
If any one had told him that he was simply an ordinary damned 
fool, he would have opened his eyes wide at the person’s lack of 
judgment. ll his life people had admired him. 

The Skowmulligan war-horse looked with quick disapproval 
into the eyes of his son. ‘ Well, Casper,’ he said slowly, ‘I am of 
the opinion that they’ve got all the golf experts and tennis 
champions, and cotillion leaders, and piano tuners, and billiard 
markers they really need as officers. Now, if you were a 
soldier——’ 

‘I know,’ said the young man, with a gesture, ‘but I’m not 
exactly a fool, I hope, and I think if I get a chance, I can do 
something. I’d like to try, I would indeed.’ 

The senator drank a neat whisky and lit a cigar. He 
! Copyright 1899 by Stephen Crane in the United States of America, 
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Assumed an attitude of ponderous reflection. ‘Y-yes; but this 
country is full of young men who are not fools. Full of ’em.’ 

Casper fidgeted in the desire to answer that while he 
admitted the profusion of young men who were not fools, 
he felt that he himself possessed interesting and peculiar quali- 
fications which would allow him to make his mark in any field 
of effort which he seriously challenged. But he did not make 
this graceful statement, because he sometimes detected something 
ironic in his father’s temperament. The Skowmulligan war- 
horse had not thought of expressing an opinion of his own ability 
since the year 1865, when he was young like Casper. 

‘Well, well,’ said the senator finally, ‘I'll see about it—I’ll 
see about it.’ The young man was obliged to await the end of 
his father’s characteristic method of thought. The war-horse 
never gave a quick answer, and if people tried to hurry him, they 
seemed able to arouse in him only a feeling of irritation against 
making a decision at all. His mind moved like the wind, but 
practice had placed a Mexican bit in the mouth of his judgment. 
This old man of light quick thought had taught himself to move 
like an ox-cart. Casper said, ‘Yes, sir.’ He withdrew to his 
club, where, to the affectionate inquiries of some envious friends, 
he replied, ‘ The old man is letting the idea soak.’ 

The mind of the war-horse was decided far sooner than 
Casper expected. In Washington a large number of well-bred 
handsome young men were receiving appointments as lieutenants, 
as captains, and occasionally as majors. They were a strong, 
healthy, clean-eyed, educated collection. They were a prime lot. 
A German field-marshal would have beamed with joy if he could 
have seen them—to send to school. Anywhere in the world they 
would have made a grand show as material, but, intrinsically, 
they were not lieutenants, captains, and majors. They were fine 
men. Individual to individual, American manhood overmatches 
the best in Europe; but manhood is only an essential part of 
a lieutenant, a captain, or a major. But at any rate it had all 
the logic of going to sea in a bathing-machine. 

The senator found himself reasoning that Casper was as good 
as any of them, and better thanmany. Presently he was bleating 
here and there that his boy should have a chance. ‘The boy’s 
all right, I tell you, Henery. He’s wild to go, and I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t give him a show. He’s got plenty of nerve, 
and he’s keen as a whip-lash. I’m going to get him an appoint- 
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ment, and if you can do anything to help it along, I wish you 
would.’ Then he betook himself to the White House and the 
War Department and made a stir. People think that adminis- 
trations are always slavishly, abominably anxious to please the 
machine. They are not; they wish the machine sunk in red 
fire, for by the power of ten thousand past words, looks, gestures, 
writings, the machine comes along and takes the administration 
by the nose and twists it, and the administration does not even 
yell. The huge force which carries an election to success looks 
reproachfully at the administration, and says, ‘ Give mea penny !’ 
That is a very small amount with which to reward a colossus. 

The Skowmulligan war-horse got his penny and took it to his 
hotel, where Casper was moodily reading war-rumours. ‘ Well, 
my boy, here you are.’ Casper was a captain and commissary on 
the staff of Brigade-General Reilly, Commander of the Second 
Brigade of the First Division of the Thirtieth Army Corps. ‘I 
had to work for it,’ said the senator grimly. ‘They talked to me 
as if they thought you were some sort of empty-headed idiot. 
None of ’em seemed to know you personally. They just sort of 
took it for granted. Finally, I got pretty hot in the collar.’ He 
paused a moment; his heavy grooved face set hard; his blue eyes 
shone. He clapped a hand down upon the handle of his chair. 
‘Casper, I’ve got you into this thing, and I believe you'll do all 
right, and I’m not saying this because I distrust either your 
sense or your grit. But I want you to understand you've got to 
make a go of it. Im not going to talk any twaddle about your 
country, and your country’s flag. You understand all about that. 
But, now, you're a soldier, and there'll be this to do and that to 
do, and fightin’ to do, and you’ve got to do every damned one of 
‘em right up to the handle. I don’t know how much of a shindy 
this thing is goin’ to be, but any shindy is enough to show how 
much there is in a man. You've got your appointment, and 
that’s all I can do for you; but I'll thrash you with my own 
hands, if, when the army gets back, the other fellows say my son 
is nothin’ but a good-lookiw dude.’ 

He ceased, breathing heavily. Casper looked bravely and 
frankly at his father and answered, in a voice which was not very 
tremulous, ‘I'll do my best. This is my chance; ‘I’ll do my 
best with it.’ 

The senator had a marvellous ability of transition from one 
manner to another, Suddenly he seemed very kindly. ‘Well, 
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that’s all right, then. I guess you'll get along all right with 
Reilly. I know him well, and he'll see you through. I helped 
him along once. And now about this commissary business. As I 
understand it, a commissary is a sort of caterer in a big way. 
That is, he looks out for a good many more things than a caterer 
has to bother his head about. Reilly’s brigade has probably from 
two to three thousand men in it, and in regard to certain things 
you've got to look out for every man of ’em every day. I know 
perfectly well you couldn’t successfully run a boarding-house in 
Ocean Grove. How you goin’ to manage for all these soldiers, 
hey? Thought about it?’ 

‘No,’ said Casper, injured. ‘I didn’t want to be a commissary. 
I wanted to be a captain in the line.’ 

‘They wouldn’t hear of it. They said you would have to take 
a staff appointment where people could look after you.’ 

‘Well, let them look after me,’ cried Casper resentfully ; ‘but 
when there’s any fighting to be done, I guess I won’t necessarily 
be the last man.’ 

‘ That’s it,’ responded the senator. ‘That’s the spirit.’ They 
both thought that the problem of war would eliminate to an equa- 
tion of actual battle. 

Ultimately, Casper departed into the south to an encampment 
in salty grass under pine trees. Here lay an army corps twenty 
thousand strong. Casper passed into the dusty sunshine of it, 
and for many weeks he was lost to view. 


II. 


‘Or course, I don’t know a damn thing about it,’ said Casper, 
frankly and modestly, to a circle of his fellow staff officers. He 
was referring to the duties of his office. 

Their faces became expressionless; they looked at him with 
eyes in which he could fathom nothing. After a pause, one 
politely said: ‘Don’t you?’ It was the inevitable two words of 
convention. 

‘Why,’ cried Casper, ‘I didn’t know what a commissary 
officer was until I was one, My old guv’nor told me. He'd 
looked it up in a book somewhere, I suppose. But I didn’t know.’ 

‘Didn’t you?’ 

The young man’s face glowed with sudden humour. ‘Do 
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you know—the word was intimately associated in my mind with 
camels. Funny, eh? Ithink it came from reading that rhyme 
of Kipling’s about the commissariat camel.’ 

‘ Did it ?’ 

‘Yes; funny, isn’t it? Camels!’ 

The brigade was ultimately landed at Siboney, as part of an 
army to attack Santiago. The scene at the landing sometimes 
resembled the inspiriting daily drama at the approach to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. There was a great bustle, during which the 
wise man kept his property gripped in his hands lest it might 
march off into the wilderness in the pocket of one of the striding 
regiments. Truthfully, Casper should have had frantic occupa- 
tion ; but men saw him wandering fetlessly here and there, crying : 
‘Has any one seen my saddle-bags? Why, if I lose ’em, I’m 
ruined. I’ve got everything packed away in ’em—everything.’ 

They looked at him gloomily and without attention. ‘ No, 
they said. It was to intimate that they would not give three 
whoops in Hades if he had lost his nose, his teeth, and his self- 
respect. Reilly’s brigade collected itself from the boats and went 
off, each regiment’s soul burning with anger because some other 
regiment was in advance of it. Moving along through the scrub 
and under the palms, men talked mostly of things that did not 
pertain to the business in hand. 

General Reilly finally planted his headquarters in some tall 
grass under a mango tree. ‘ Where’s Cadogan ?’ he said suddenly, 
as he took off his hat and smoothed the wet grey hair from his 
brow. Nobody knew. 

‘I saw him looking for his saddle-bags down at the landing,’ 
said an officer dubiously. 

‘Bother him!’ said the General contemptuously. ‘ Let him 
stay there.’ 

Three venerable regimental’ commanders came, saluted 
stiffly, and sat in the grass. There was a pow-wow, during 
which Reilly explained much that the division-commander had 
told him. The venerable colonels nodded; they understood. 
Everything was smooth and clear to their minds. But still the 
colonel of the 44th Regular Infantry murmured about the 
commissariat. His men And then he launched forth in a 
sentiment concerning the privations of his men, in which you 
were confronted with his feeling that his men—his men—were the 
only creatures of importance in the universe, which feeling was 
entirely correct for him. Reilly grunted. He did what most 
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commanders did—he set the competent line to do the work of 
the incompetent part of the staff. 

In time Casper came trudging along the road, merrily swinging 
his saddle-bags. ‘ Well, General,’ he cried as he saluted, ‘I found 
‘em.’ ‘Did you?’ said Reilly. Later an officer rushed to him 
tragically. ‘General, Cadogan is off there in the bushes eatin’ 
potted ham and crackers all by himself.’ The officer was sent 
back into the bushes for Casper, and the General sent Casper with 
an order. Then Reilly and the three venerable colonels, grinning, 
partook of potted ham and crackers. ‘Tashe a’ right,’ said 
Reilly with his mouth full. ‘ Dorsey, see if ’e got some’n else.’ 

‘ Mush be selfish young pig,’ said one of the colonels, with his 
mouth full. ‘ Who’s he, General ?’ 

‘Son—Sen’tor Cad’gan—ol’ frien’ mine—damn ’im.’ 


Casper wrote a letter : ‘Dear Father,—I am sitting under a tree 
using the flattest part of my canteen as a desk. Even as I write 
the division ahead of us is moving forward, and we don’t know 
what moment the storm of battle may break out. I don’t know 
what the plans are. General Reilly knows, but he is so good as 
to give me very little of his confidence. In fact, I might be part 
of a forlorn hope from all to the contrary I’ve heard from him. I 
understood you to say, in Washington, that you at one time had 
been of some service to him; but, if that is true, I can assure you 
he has completely forgotten it. At times his manner to me is 
little short of being offensive ; but, of course, I understand that it 
is only the way of a crusty old soldier who has been made boorish 
and bearish by a long life among the Indians. I dare say I shall 
manage it all right without a row. When you hear that we have 
captured Santiago, please send me by first steamer a box of 
provisions and clothing—particularly sardines, pickles, and light- 
weight underclothing. The other men on the staff are nice quiet 
chaps, but they seem a bit crude. There has been no fighting 
yet, save the skirmish by Young’s brigade. Reilly was furious 
because we couldn’t get in it. I met General Peel yesterday. He 
was very nice. He said he knew you well when he was in Con- 
gress, Young Jack May is on Peel’s staff; I knew him well in 
College. We spent an hour talking over old times. Give my 
love to all at home.’ 

The march was leisurely. Reilly and his staff strolled out to 
the head of the long sinuous column, and entered the sultry 
gloom of the forest. Some less fortunate regiments had to wait 
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among the trees at the side of the trail, and, as Reilly’s brigade 
passed them, officer called to officer, class-mate to class-mate, in 
which rang a note of everything from Westpoint to Alaska. 
They were going into an action in which they, the officers, would 
lose over a hundred in killed and wounded—officers alone; and 
these greetings, in which many nicknames occurred, were in many 
cases farewells, such as one pictures being given with ostentation, 
solemnity, fervour. ‘There goes Gory Widgeon! Hello, Gory! 
Where you starting for? eh, Gory ?’ 

Casper communed with himself, and decided that he was not 
frightened. He was eager and alert; he thought that now his 
obligation to his country, or himself, was to be faced, and he was 
mad to prove to old Reilly and the others that after all he was a 
very capable soldier. 


Op Reilly was stumping along the line of his brigade and 
mumbling like a man with a mouthful of grass. The fire from 
the enemy’s position was incredible in its swift fury, and Reilly’s 
brigade was getting its share of a very bad ordeal. The old 
man’s face was of the colour of a tomato, and in his rage he 
mouthed and sputtered strangely. As he pranced along his thin 
line, scornfully erect, voices arose from the grass beseeching him 
to take care of himself. At his heels scrambled a bugler, with 
pallid skin and clenched teeth, a chalky trembling youth, who 
kept his eye on old Reilly’s back and followed it. 

The old gentleman was quite mad. Apparently he thought 
the whole thing a dreadful mess; but now that his brigade was 
irrevocably in it, he was full tilting here and everywhere to 
establish some irreproachable immaculate kind of behaviour on 
the part of every man-jack in his brigade. The intentions of the 
three venerable colonels were the same. They stood behind their 
lines, quiet, stern, courteous, old fellows, admonishing their regi- 
ments to be very pretty in the face of such a hail of magazine- 
rifle and machine-gun fire as has never in this world been fronted, 
save by the beardless savages when the white man has found 
occasion to take his burden to some new place. 

And the regiments were pretty. The men lay on their little 
stomachs and got peppered according to the law, and said nothing 
as the good blood pumped out into the grass ; and even ifa solitary 
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rookie tried to get a decent reason to move to some haven of 
rational men, the cold voice of an officer made him look criminal 
with a shame that was a credit to his regimental education. 
Behind Reilly’s command was a bullet-torn jungle, through which 
it could not move as a brigade; ahead of it were Spanish trenches 
on hills. Reilly considered that he was in a fix, no doubt, but he 
said this only to himself. Suddenly he saw on the right a little 
point of blue-shirted men already halfway up the hill. It was 
some pathetic fragment of the 6th United States Infantry. 
Chagrined, shocked, horrified, Reilly bellowed to his bugler, and 
the chalk-faced youth unlocked his teeth and sounded the 
charge by rushes. The men formed hastily and grimly, and 
rushed. Apparently there awaited them only the fate of respect- 
able soldiers. But they went because of the opinions of the others, 
perhaps. They went because no low-down, loud-mouthed, pie- 
faced lot of jail-birds, such as the 27th Infantry, could do anything 
that they could not do better. They went because Reilly ordered 
it. They went because they went. 

And yet not a man of them to this day has made a public 
speech explaining precisely how he did the whole thing, and 
detailing with what initiative and ability he comprehended and 
defeated a situation which he did not comprehend at all. 

Reilly never saw the top of the hill. He was heroically 
striving to keep up with his men when a bullet ripped quietly 
through his left lung, and he fell back into the arms of the 
bugler, who received him as he would have received a Christmas 
present. The three venerable colonels inherited the brigade in 
swift succession. The senior commanded for about fifty seconds, 
at the end of which he was mortally shot. Before they could get 
the news to the next in rank, he, too, was shot. The junior 
colonel ultimately arrived with a lean and puffing little brigade at 
the top of the hill. The men lay down and fired volleys at what- 
ever was practicable. 

In and out of the ditch-like trenches lay the Spanish dead, 
lemon-faced corpses dressed in shabby blue-and-white ticking. 
Some were huddled down comfortably, like sleeping children ; one 
had died in the attitude of a man flung back in a dentist’s chair ; 
one sat in the trench with its chin sunk despondently to its 
breast ; few preserved a record of the agitation of battle. With 
the greater number it was as if death had touched them so 
gently, so lightly, that they had not known of it. Death had 
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come to them more in the form of an opiate than of a bloody 
blow. 

But the arrived men in the blue shirts had no thought of the 
sallow corpses. They were eagerly exchanging a hail of shots 
with the Spanish second line, whose ash-coloured entrenchments 
barred the way to a city white amid trees. In the pauses the 
men talked. 

‘We done the best. Old E company got there. Why, one 
time the hull of P company was behind us. Hell!’ 

‘ Jones, he was the first man up. I saw ’im.’ 

‘ Which Jones ?’ 

‘Did you see ol’ Two-bars runnin’ like a land crab? Made 
good time, too. He hit only in the high places. He’s all right.’ 

‘The lootenant is all right, too. He was a good ten yards 
ahead of the best of us. I hated him at the post, but for this 
here active service there’s none of ’em can touch him.’ 

‘ This is mighty different from being at the post.’ 

‘Well, we done it, an’ it wasn’t b’cause J thought it could be 
done. When westarted,I ses to m’self: ‘‘ Well, here goes a lot a’ 
damned fools.” ’ 

‘°Tain’t over yet.’ 

‘Oh, they'll never git us back from here, If they start to 
chase us back from here, we'll pile ’em up so high the last ones 
can’t climbover. We've come this far an’ we'll stay here. I ain’t 
done pantin’.’ 

‘Anything is better than packin’ through that jungle, an’ 
gettin’ blistered from front, rear, an’ both flanks. Id rather 
tackle another hill than go trailin’ in them woods so thick you 
can’t tell whether you are one man or a division of cav’lry.’ 

‘Where’s that young kitchen-soldier, Cadogan, or whatever 
his name is? Ain’t seen him to-day.’ 

‘Well, I seen him. He was right in with it. He got shot, 
too, about half up the hill, inthe leg. I seen it. He’s all right. 
Don’t worry about him. He’s all right.’ 

‘I seen ’im, too. He done his stunt. As soon as I can git 
this piece of barbed-wire entanglement out a’ me throat, I'll give 
"im a cheer.’ 

‘He ain’t shot at all, b’cause there he stands there. See’im ?’ 

Rearward, the grassy slope was populous with little groups of 
men searching for the wounded. Reilly’s brigade began to aig 
with its bayonets, and shovel with its meat-ration cans, 
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IV 


Senator CaDoGaNn paced to and fro in his private parlour, and 
smoked small brown weak cigars. These little whisps seemed 
utterly inadequate to console such a ponderous satrap. 

It was the evening of the Ist of July, 1898, and the senator 
was immensely excited, as could be seen from the superlatively 
calm way in which he called out to his private secretary, who was 
in an adjoining room. The voice was serene, gentle, affectionate, 
low. ‘Baker, I wish you’d go over again to the War Department 
and see if they’ve heard anything about Casper.’ 

A very bright-eyed hatchet-faced young man appeared in a 
doorway, pen still in hand. He was hiding a nettle-like irritation 
behind all the finished audacity of a smirk, sharp, lying, trust- 
worthy young politician. ‘I’ve just got back from there, sir,’ he 
suggested. 

The Skowmulligan war-horse lifted his eyes and looked for a 
short second into the eyes of his private secretary. It was not 
a glare or an eagle glance ; it was something beyond the practice 
of anactor; it was simply meaning. ‘The clever private secretary 
grabbed his hat and was at once enthusiastically away. ‘ All right, 
sir,’ he cried, ‘ I'll find out.’ 

The War Department was ablaze with light, and messengers 
were running. With the assurance of a retainer of an old house, 
Baker made his way through much small-calibre vociferation. 
There was rumour of a big victory; there was rumour of a 
big defeat. In the corridors various watch-dogs arose from their 
armchairs and asked him of his business in tones of uncertainty, 
which in no wise compared with their previous habitual deference 
to the private secretary of the war-horse of Skowmulligan. 

Ultimately Baker arrived in a room where some kind of a 
head-clerk sat feverishly writing at a roller-topped desk. Baker 
asked a question, and the head-clerk mumbled profanely without 
lifting his head. Apparently he said, ‘How in the blankety- 
blank blazes do I know ?’ 

The private secretary let his jaw fall. Surely some new spirit 
had come suddenly upon the heart of Washington, a spirit which 
Baker understood to be almost defiantly indifferent to the wishes 
of Senator Cadogan, a spirit which was not even courteously oily. 
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What could it mean? Baker’s fox-like mind sprang wildly to a 
conception of overturned factions, changed friends, new combina- 
tions. The assurance which had come from a broad political 
situation suddenly left him, and he could not have been amazed if 
some one had told him that Senator Cadogan now controlled only 
six votes in the State of Skowmulligan. ‘ Well,’ he stammered in 
his bewilderment, ‘ well—there isn’t any news of the old man’s 
son, hey?’ Again the head-clerk replied blasphemously. 

Eventually Baker retreated in disorder from the presence of 
this head-clerk, having learned that the latter did not give a—— 
if Casper Cadogan was sailing through Hades on an ice-yacht. 

Baker assailed other and more formidable officials. In fact, 
he struck as high as he dared. They, one and all, flung him short 
hard words, even as men pelt an annoying cur with pebbles. He 
emerged from the brilliant light, from the groups of men with 
anxious puzzled faces, and as he walked back to the hotel, he did 
not know if his name was Baker or Cholmondeley. 

However, as he walked up the stairs to the senator’s rooms, 
he continued to concentrate his intellect upon a manner of 
speaking. 

The war-horse was still pacing his parlour and smoking. He 
paused at Baker’s entrance. ‘ Well?’ . 

‘Mr. Cadogan,’ said the private secretary coolly, ‘they told 
me at the department that they did not give a gawd dam whether 
your son was alive or dead.’ 

The senator looked at Baker and smiled gently. ‘ What’s 
that, my boy?’ he asked in a soft and considerate voice. 

‘They said——’ gulped Baker with a certain tenacity. ‘They 
said that they didn’t give a gawd dam whether your son was alive 
or dead.’ 

There was a silence for the space of three seconds. Baker 
stood like an image; he had no machinery for balancing the 
issues of this kind of a situation, and he seemed to feel that if he 
stood as still as a stone frog he would escape the ravages of a 
terrible senatorial wrath which was about to break forth in a 
hurricane speech which would snap off trees and sweep away 
barns. 

‘ Well,’ drawled the senator lazily, ‘who did you see, Baker ?’ 

The private secretary resumed a certain usual manner of 
breathing. He told the names of ihe men whom he had seen. 

‘ Ye-e-es,’ remarked the senator. He took another little 
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brown cigar and held it with a thumb and first finger, staring 
at it with the calm and steady scrutiny of a scientist investigating 
a new thing. ‘So they don’t care whether Casper is alive or 
dead, eh? Well—maybe they don’t. That’s all right. How- 
ever, I think I'll just look in on ’em and state my views.’ 

When the senator had gone, the private secretary ran to the 
window and leaned afar out. Pennsylvania Avenue was gleaming 
silver blue in the light of many arc-lamps; the cable trains 
groaned along to the clangour of gongs; from the window the 
walks presented a hardly diversified aspect of shirt-waists and 
straw hats; sometimes a newsboy screeched. 

Baker watched the tall heavy figure of the senator moving out 
to intercept a cable train. ‘Great Scot!’ cried the private 
secretary to himself, ‘there’ll be three distinct kinds of grand, 
plain, practical fireworks. The old man is going for ’em. I 
wouldn’t be in Lascum’s boots. Ye gods, what a row there’ll be!’ 

In due time the senator was closeted with some kind of deputy 
third-assistant battery-horse in the offices of the War Department. 
The official obviously had been told off to make a supreme effort 
to pacify Cadogan, and he certainly was acting according to his 
instructions. He was almost in tears; he spread out his hands 
in supplication, and his voice whined and wheedled. ‘ Why, really, 
you know, senator, we can only beg you to look at the circum- 
stances. Two scant divisions at the top of that hill; over a 
thousand men killed and wounded ; the line so thin that any 
strong attack would smash our army to flinders. The Spaniards 
have probably received reinforcements under Pando; Shafter 
seems to be too ill to be actively in command of our troops; 
Lawton can’t get up with his division before to-morrow. We are 
actually expecting—no, I won’t say expecting—but we would 
not be surprised—nobody in the department would be surprised 
if, before daybreak, we were compelled to give to the country the 
news of a disaster, which would be the worst blow the national 
pride has ever suffered. Don’t you see? Can’t you see our 
position, senator ?’ 

The senator, with a pale but composed face, contemplated the 
official with eyes that gleamed in a way not usual with the big 
self-controlled politician. 

‘Til tell you frankly, sir,’ continued the other. ‘T’ll tell 
you frankly that at this moment we don’t know whether we are 
a-foot or a-horseback. Everything is in the air. We don’t know 
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whether we have won a glorious victory or simply got ourselves 
in a devil of a fix.’ 

The senator coughed. ‘I suppose my boy is with the two 
divisions at the top of that hill? He’s with Reilly.’ 

‘Yes; Reilly’s brigade is up there.’ 

‘And when do you suppose the War Department can tell me 
if he is all right? I want to know.’ 

‘My dear senator—frankly, I don’t know. Again I beg you 
to think of our position—the army in a muddle; its General 
thinking that he must fall back; and yet not sure that he can 
fall back without losing the army. Why, we’re worrying about 
the lives of sixteen thousand men and the self-respect of the 
nation, senator.’ 

‘I see, observed the senator, nodding his head slowly. ‘ And 
naturally the welfare of one man’s son doesn’t—how do they say 
it ?—doesn’t cut any ice,’ 


Anp in Cuba it rained. In a few days Reilly’s brigade dis- 
covered that by their successful charge they had gained the in- 
estimable privilege of sitting in a wet trench and slowly but surely — 
starving to death. Men’s tempers crumbled like dry bread. The 
soldiers, who so cheerfully, quietly, and decently had captured 
positions which the foreign experts had said were impregnable, 
now, in turn, underwent an attack which was furious as well as 
insidious. The heat of the sun alternated with rains which boomed 
and roared in their falling like mountain cataracts. It seemed 
as if men took the fever through sheer lack of another occupa- 
tion. During the days of battle none had had time to get even 
a tropic headache, but no sooner was that brisk period over than 
men began to shiver and shudder by squads and platoons. Rations 
were scarce enough to make a little fat strip of bacon seem of the 
size of a corner lot, and coffee-grains were pearls. There would 
have been godless quarrelling over fragments if it were not that with 
these fevers came a great listlessness, so that men were almost 
content to die, if death required no exertion. 

It was an occasion which distinctly separated the sheep from 
the goats. The goats were few enough, but their qualities glared 
out like crimson spots. 


One morning Jamson and Ripley, two captains in the 44th 
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Foot, lay under a flimsy shelter of sticks and palm branches. 
Their dreamy dull eyes contemplated the men in the trench which 
went to left and right. To them came Casper Cadogan, moaning. 
‘ By gawd,’ he said, as he flung himself wearily on the ground, ‘I 
can’t stand much more of this, you know. It’s killing me’ A 
bristly beard sprouted through the grime on his face; his eyelids 
were crimson; an indescribably dirty shirt fell away from his 
roughened neck ; and at the same time various lines of evil and 
greed were deepened on his face, until he practically stood forth as 
a revelation, a confession. ‘I can’t stand it. By gawd, I can’t.’ 

Stanford, a lieutenant under Jamson, came stumbling along 
towards them. He was a lad of the class of ’98 at Westpoint. 
It could be seen that he was flaming with fever. He rolled a 
calm eye at them. ‘Have you any water, sir?’ he said to his 
captain. Jamson got upon his feet and helped Stanford to lay 
his shaking length under the shelter. ‘No, boy,’ he answered 
gloomily. ‘Not adrop. You got any, Rip?’ 

‘No,’ answered Ripley, looking with anxiety upon the young 
officer. ‘Not a drop.’ 

‘You, Cadogan ?’ 

Here Casper hesitated oddly for a second, and then, in a tone 
of deep regret, made answer : ‘ No, captain; not a mouthful.’ 

Jamson moved off weakly. ‘ You lay quietly, Stanford, and 
I'll see what I can russle.’ 

Presently, Casper felt that Ripley was steadily regarding him. 
He returned the look with one of half-guilty questioning. ‘God 
forgive you, Cadogan,’ said Ripley, ‘but you are a damn beast. 
Your canteen is full of water.’ 

Even then the apathy in their veins prevented the scene from 
becoming as sharp as the words sound. Casper strutted like a 
child, and at length merely said: ‘No, it isn’t.’ Stanford lifted 
his head to shoot a keen proud glance at Casper, and then turned 
away his face. 

‘You lie,’ said Ripley. ‘I can tell the sound of a full canteen 
as far as I can hear it.’ 

‘Well, if it is, I—I must have forgotten it.’ 

‘You lie; no man in this army just now forgets whether his 
canteen is full or empty. Hand it over.’ 

Fever is the physical counterpart of shame, and when a man 
has had the one, he accepts the other with an ease which would 
revolt his healthy self. However, Casper made a desperate struggle 
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to preserve the forms. He arose, taking the string from his 
shoulder, passed the canteen to Ripley. But, after all, there was 
a whine in his voice, and the assumption of dignity was really a 
farce. ‘I think I had better go, captain. You can have the 
water if you want it, I’m sure. But—but I fail to see—I fail to 
see what reason you have for insulting me.’ 

‘Do you?’ said Ripley stolidly. ‘That’s all right.’ 

Casper stood for a terrible moment. He simply did not have 
the strength to turn his back on this—this affair. It seemed to 
him that he must stand for ever and face it. But when he found 
the audacity to look again at Ripley, he saw the latter was not at 
all concerned with the situation. Ripley, too, had the fever. The 
fever changes all laws of proportion. Casper went away. 

‘Here, youngster ; here’s your drink.’ 

Stanford made a weak gesture. ‘I wouldn’t touch a drop from 
his damned canteen, if it was the last water in the world,’ he 
murmured, in his high boyish voice. 

‘Don’t you be a young jackass,’ quoth Ripley, tenderly. 

The boy stole a glance at the canteen. He felt the propriety 
of arising and hurling it after Casper ; but he, too, had the fever, 

‘Don’t you be a young jackass,’ said Ripley again, 


VI 


SENATOR CADOGAN was happy. His son had returned from Cuba, 
and the 8.30 train that evening would bring him to the station 
nearest to the stone-and-red-shingled villa which the senator 
and his family occupied on the shores of Long Island Sound. 
The senator’s steam yacht lay some hundred yards from the 
beach. She had just returned from a trip to Montauk Point, 
where the senator had made a gallant attempt to gain his son 
from the transport on which he was coming from Cuba. He had 
fought a brave sea fight with sundry petty little doctors and ship 
officers, who had raked him with broadsides describing the laws 
of quarantine, and they had used inelegant speech to a United 
States senator as he stood on the bridge of his own steam yacht. 
These men had grimly asked him to tell exactly how much better 
was Casper than any other returning soldier. 

But the senator had not given them a long fight. In fact, 
the truth came to him quickly, and with almost a blush he had 
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ordered the yacht back to her anchorage off the villa. As a 
matter of fact, the trip to Montauk Point had been undertaken 
largely from impulse. Long ago, the senator had decided that, 
when his boy returned, the greeting should have something 
Spartan in it. He would make a welcome such as most soldiers 
get. There would be no flowers and carriages when the other 


_ poor fellows got none. He should consider Casper as a soldier. 


That was the way to treat a man. But, in the end, a sharp acid 
of anxiety had worked upon the iron old man, until he had 
ordered the yacht to take him out and make a fool of him. The 
result filled him with a chagrin which caused him to delegate to 
the mother and sisters the entire business of succouring Casper 
at Montauk Point camp. He had remained at home conducting 
the huge correspondence of an active national politician and 
waiting for this son, whom he so loved, and whom he so wished to be 
a man of a certain strong taciturn shrewd ideal. The recent yacht 
voyage he now looked upon as a kind of confession of his weak- 
ness, and he was resolved that no more signs should escape him. 

But yet his boy had been down there against the enemy and 
among the fevers. There had been grave perils, and his boy must 
have faced them. And he could not prevent himself from dream- 
ing through the poetry of fine actions, in which visions his son’s 
face shone out manly and generous. During these periods, the 
people about him, accustomed as they were to his silence and 
calm in time of stress, considered that affairs in Skowmulligan 
might be most critical. In no other way could they account for 
this exaggerated phlegm. 

On the night of Casper’s return he did not go to dinner, but 
had a tray sent to his library where he remained writing. At 
last he heard the spin of the dogcart’s wheels on the gravel of 
the drive, and a moment later there penetrated to him the sound 
of joyful feminine cries. He lit another cigar; he knew that it 
was now his part to bide with dignity the moment when his son 
should shake off that other welcome and come to him. He could 
still hear them ; in their exuberance they seemed to be capering 
like school-children. He was impatient, but this impatience 
took the form of a polar stolidity. 

Presently there were quick steps and a jubilant knock at his 
door. ‘Come in,’ he said. In came Casper, thin, yellow, and in 
soiled khaki. 

‘They almost tore me to pieces,’ he cried, laughing. ‘They 
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danced around like wild things.’ Then, as they shook hands, he 
dutifully said, ‘ How are you, sir?’ 

‘ How are you, my boy?’ answered the senator casually, but 
kindly. 

‘Better than I might expect, sir,’ cried Casper cheerfully. 
‘ We had a pretty hard time, you know.’ 

‘You look as if they’d given you a hard run,’ observed the 
father, in a tone of slight interest. 

Casper was eager to tell. ‘Yes, sir,’ he said rapidly. ‘We 
did indeed. Why, it was awful! We—any of us—were lucky 
to get out of it alive. It wasn’t so much the Spaniards, you 
know; the army took care of them all right. It was the fever 
and the—— you know, we couldn’t get anything to eat. And the 
mismanagement—why, it was frightful.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve heard,’ said the senator. A certain wistful look 
came into his eyes, but he did not allow it to become prominent. 
Indeed, he suppressed it. ‘And you, Casper, I suppose you did 
your duty ?’ 

Casper answered with becoming modesty: ‘ Well, I didn’t do 
more than anybody else, I don’t suppose ; but—well, I got along 
all right, I guess.’ | 

‘And this great charge up San Juan Hill?’ asked the father 
slowly. ‘Were you in that?’ 

‘Well—yes, I was in it,’ replied the son. 

The senator brightened a trifle. ‘You were, eh? In the 
front of it? Or just sort of going along ?’ 

‘Well—I don’t know; I couldn't tell exactly. Sometimes I 
was in front of a lot of them, and sometimes I was—just sort of 
going along,’ 

This time the senator emphatically brightened. ‘That's all 
right, then. And of course—of cowrse you performed your com- 
missary duties correctly ?’ 

The question seemed to make Casper uncommunicative and 
sulky. ‘I did when there was anything to do,’ he answered. 
‘But the whole thing was on the most unbusiness-like basis you 
can imagine. And they wouldn’t tell you anything. Nobody 
would take time to instruct you in your duties, and, of course, if 
you didn’t know a thing, then your superior officer would swoop 
down on you and ask you why in hell such and such a thing wasn't 
done in such and such a way. Of course I did the best I could.’ 
The senator’s countenance had again become sombrely 
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indifferent. ‘Isee. But you weren’t directly rebuked for incapacity, 
were you? No, of course you weren't. But—I mean—did any 
of your superior officers suggest that you were “no good,” or 
anything of that sort—I mean—did you come off with a clean 
slate ?’ 

Casper took a small time to digest his father’s meaning. ‘Oh, 
yes, sir,’ he cried at the end of his reflection. ‘The commissary 
was in such a hopeless mess, anyhow, that nobody thought of 
doing anything but curse Washington.’ 

‘Of course,’ rejoined the senator harshly. ‘But supposing 
that you had been a competent and well-trained commissary- 
officer? What then?’ 

Again the son took time for consideration, and in the end 
deliberately replied: ‘ Well, if I had been a competent and well- 
trained commissary, I would have sat there and eaten up my 
heart and cursed Washington.’ 

‘Well, then, that’s all right. And now about this charge up 
San Juan? Did any of the generals speak to you afterwards, and 
say that you had done well? Didn’t any of them see you?’ 

‘Why, no-o-o, I don’t suppose they did—any more than I 
did them. You see, this charge was a big thing, and covered lots 
of ground, and I hardly saw anybody excepting a lot of the men.’ 

‘Well, but didn’t any of the men see you? Weren't you 
ahead some of the time, leading them on, and waving your 
sword ?’ 

Casper burst into laughter. ‘Why, no. I had all I could do 
to scramble along and try to keep up. And I didn’t want to go 
up at all.’ 

‘Why ?’ demanded the senator. 

‘ Because—because the Spaniards were shooting somuch. And 
you could see men falling—and the bullets rushed around you 
in—by the bushel. And then at last it seemed that if we once 
drove them away from the top of the hill there would be less 
danger. So we all went up.’ 

The senator chuckled over his description. ‘And you didn’t 
flinch at all ?’ 

‘Well,’ rejoined Casper humorously, ‘I won’t say I wasn’t 
frightened,’ 

‘No, of course not, But, then, you did not let anybody 
know it ?’ 


‘Of course not,’ 
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‘You understand, naturally, that I am bothering you with all 
these questions because I desire to hear how my only son behaved 
in the crisis, I don’t want to worry you with it; but if you 
went through the San Juan charge with credit, I'll have you 
made a major.’ 

‘Well,’ said Casper, ‘I wouldn’t say I went through that 
charge with credit. I went through it all good enough, but the 
enlisted men around went through it in the same way.’ 

‘But weren’t you enzouraging them, and leading them on by 
your example ?’ 

Casper smirked. He began to see a point. ‘Well, sir,’ he 
said, with a charming hesitation. ‘Aw—er—I— Well, I dare 
say I was doing my share of it.’ 

The perfect form of the reply delighted the father. He could 
not endure blatancy; his admiration was to be won only by a 
bashful hero. Now he beat his hand impulsively down upon the 
table. ‘That’s what I wanted to know; that’s it exactly. I'll 
have you made a major next week. You’ve found your proper 
field at last. You stick to the army, Casper, and I'll back you 
up. That’s the thing. In a few years it will be a great career. 
The United States is pretty sure to have an army of about a 
hundred and fifty thousand men. And, starting in when you did, 
and with me to back you up—why, we'll make you a general in 
seven or eight years. That’s the ticket. You stay in the army.’ 
The senator’s face was flushed with enthusiasm, and he looked 
eagerly and confidently at his son. 

But Casper had pulled a long face. The army ?’ he said, 
‘stay in the army?’ 

The senator continued to outline quite rapturously his idea of 
the future. ‘The army, evidently, is just the place for you. You 
know as well as I do that you have not been a howling success, 
exactly, in anything else which you have tried. But, now, the 
army just suits you. It is the kind of career which specially suits 
you. Well, then, go in and go at it hard. Gointowin. Go 
at it.’ 

‘ But——’ began Casper. 

The senator interrupted swiftly. ‘Oh, don’t worry about that 
part of it. I'll take care of all that. You won’t get jailed in 
some Arizona abode for the rest of your natural life. There won't 
be much more of that, anyhow ; and, besides, as I say, I’ll look after 
all that endof it. Thechanceis splendid. A young, healthy, and 
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intelligent man, with the start you’ve already got and with my 
backing, can do anything—anything. There will be a lot of active 
service—oh, yes, I’m sure of it—and everybody who——’ 

‘But,’ said Casper, wan, desperate, heroic, ‘father, I don’t care 
to stay in the army.’ 

The senator lifted his eyes, and his face darkened. ‘ What?’ 
he said, ‘ what’s that ?’ He looked at Casper. 

The son became tightened and wizened like an old miser trying 
to withhold gold. He replied, with a sort of idiot obstinacy, ‘I 
don’t care to stay in the army.’ 

The senator’s jaw clinched down, and he was dangerous. But, 
after all, there was something mournful somewhere. ‘ Why, what 
do you mean ?’ he asked gruffly. 

‘Why, I couldn’t get along, you know. The—the——’ 

‘The what?’ demanded the father, suddenly uplifted with 
thunderous anger. ‘The what?’ 

Casper’s pain found a sort of outlet in mere irresponsible 
talk. ‘ Well, you know, the other men, you know. I couldn't get 
along with them, you know. They’re peculiar, somehow. Odd; 


_ I didn’t understand them, and they didn’t understand me. We— 


we didn’t hitch, somehow. They’re a queer lot. They've got 
funny ideas. I don’t know how to explain it exactly, but—somehow 
—I don’t like’em. ‘That’s all there is to it. They’re good fellows 
enough, I know, but i 

‘Oh, well, Casper,’ interrupted the senator. Then he seemed 
to weigh a great factinhis mind. ‘I guess He paused again 
in profound consideration. ‘I guess He lit a small brown 
cigar. ‘I guess you are no good.’ 
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PASTELS FROM SPAIN. 


BY MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


EL PARDO, 


‘Dreary’ is the recognised epithet to apply to the environs of 
Madrid; when ‘treeless’ has been added, it is presumed that 
everything has been said about them. But not long since we 
drove for nine miles through trees, even through woods, following 
the broad Camino del Rey to the Pardo, the old hunting lodge of 
the Spanish kings. The Camino del Rey strikes straight from 
the Puerta de S. Vicente, along the valley of the Manzanares, 
down a long avenue, closed at the Bombilia end by a gateway of 
patch-and-powder elegance. ‘Bourbon’ is writ large on this 
attempt to imitate the approaches to the palace of the Grand 
Monarque. In the neighbourhood of the palace modern democracy 
has rudely disturbed the symmetry of the royal plan. The gate- 
way of S. Vicente is no more, and where it stood the railway 
station vomits forth its cabs and omnibuses, while the electric 
tram hums down the Avenue to the Bombilia, But still, as of 
old, the cabins of the washerwomen cluster about the Manzanares, 
and, ‘ whiter than snow on Hermon, the washing of Madrid marks 
for a mile the course of the river. 

The Bombilia is in summer the favourite suburban resort of 
the Madrilenos; and even now under the bare trees a waiter is 
spreading little white tables in the soft February sunshine. 
Further on a large and merry party are dining under the sunny 
wall of a venta, and on the footpath two black-haired, bareheaded 
maidens revolve in a hugging ecstatic waltz, spinning slowly, 
reversing, like any East-enders. But we, leaving behind us 
these delights, pass steadily, if not swiftly, on in our bumpy 
little green omnibus, with its three skeleton steeds, and the serious 
yellow dog sitting upright on its roof, an object of clamorous 
envy to curs less highly placed by Providence. ‘The coachmen 
of Madrid are thieves,’ said our good landlady, when we spoke of 
driving to the Pardo, ‘I will get you a good country carriage 
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for half the money.’ Andsoshedid. ‘Que demonio!’ exclaimed 
the admiring neighbours, when whip-cracking, bell-ringing, the 
green omnibus drew up at our door; the three horses, the two 
drivers, and the all-surmounting dog. And this, Donia Dolores 
was careful to explain, was no abstract ‘Que demonio!’ but a 
direct tribute to the diabolical cunning she had shown in securing 
so handsome an equipage for so modest a sum. 

Past the Bombilia the road, though broad as before, ceases to 
be even distantly reminiscent of Versailles. It is pure Spanish. 
To the right the ilex forest hangs its mysterious grey-green folds 
on the slope, above the sandy banks and the pale-foliaged 
tamarisks ; below the shallow stream of the Manzanares glitters 
in the sun, flowing under groves of elms and the gnarled limbs of 
ancient willows. Beside it a flock of sheep feed here and there 
on the scanty grass, and big black and white birds like magpies 
flit and perch. That wan yellowish colour of the river bank, of 
the reeds and herbage; that rolling country behind, dark with 
stunted pine and deepening to blue in the distance, till, bluer yet, 
beyond all soar up the wild Sierras, to mingle their snows with 
the whiteness of wandering clouds—where have I seen it all 
before? In Madrid, even in England. For this is the Royal 
Chace of the Pardo; this is the background against which, out of 
which gallop the magic steeds of Velasquez—the Elysian Fields 
in which he has chosen to immortalise kings and princes. How 
often must the dignified man with the dark pensive face, who 
holds palette and brush in the Gallery, behind ‘Las Meninas,’ 
have passed along this broad sandy road! How often seen before 
him yonder blue vignette of the jagged Sierras, which is always 
floating just beyond the furthest trees! And seeing it, be sure 
Velasquez did not call the environs of Madrid ‘dreary and un- 
interesting.’ In the picture of the boar-hunt at our National 
Gallery, he has denied himself this glory of blue distance. He 
has painted simply a clearing in the ilex wcod, a grey-green and 
tawny-coloured place. You may find it anywhere up there to the 
right, so quite the same you are half surprised not to find, too, 
the enclosure with the boars, the picador-like gentlemen on horse- 
back and the Queen’s coaches within, and outside it, under the 
trees, the talkative man in the red cloak and the rest of the 
crowd. But here, along the old royal road, come two modern 
royal carriages. They are far different from the painted coaches 
of Queen Isabella, being covered brakes, not very unlike Mr. 
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Cook’s, but having each trim postillions and six handsome mules. 
They do not, however, contain royalties, but poor bronzed, yet 
sickly-looking fellows from the Hospital of the Buen Suceso, 
enfermos de Cuba, whom the Queen sends every day for an airing 
in her carriages. One little black-moustached soldado leans out 
as they pass, and fixes the green omnibus with so fierce an eye I 
feel no doubt he must have detected G in its depths : G-—, 
who ‘in spite of those temptations to belong to other nations,’ 
which occasionally beset us on our travels, ‘remains an English- 
man,’ with all the persistency of the gentleman in the song. 
They disappear over the one bridge between Madrid and El Pardo 
—the long Puente de los Franceses, picturesque among its 
poplars, which was built by the french during their occupation 
of Madrid. It bears an inscription, brief and prosaic, yet in Eng- 
lish eyes the heading of a whole chapter of history, glorious and 
melancholy and shameful and heroic—‘ To Corwiia,’ 

At length we reach a few houses, and immediately afterwards 
draw up before the palace. It is not particularly fine, and yet 
Lis well enough: a white building, running round two square 
courts and with cupola-topped towers. A deep moat surrounds 
it, run dry and unsuccessfully planted. The big entrance is 
stately and cool, stately and cool the broad stone staircase and 
the white arcaded court beyond. It is evident that above the 
arcade there was once an open loggia in the graceful Italian 
manner; as, however, it is a passage leading to the Infanta’s bed- 
rooms, you observe without surprise that it was walled up several 
hundred years ago. There is a certain style about this larger 
court which is, in part at least, a survival from the palace of 
Charles V. The bulk of the building, together with the master- 
pieces of Titian and Moro which it contained, was burned down 
in 1604, It was rebuilt by Philip III., added to by Charles III., 
and is a pleasant maze of airy rooms, opening into each other, in 
and out and round about, as though expressly intended for games 
of hide-and-seek. The walls of these numberless rooms are hung 
with fine tapestries of various dates ; the white horses of Wouver- 
mans, village scenes by Teniers in his more refined mood, and 
others by artists both older and more recent. The most really 
interesting of the tapestries are those from the designs of Goya. 
The designs themselves should all be in the museum at Madrid, 
but several were stolen by the French, and one or two have dis- 
appeared in other ways. Goya had not the luck to find a William 
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Morris to carry out his designs, and the paintings, without being 
masterpieces of colouring, are more harmonious in their tones 
than the woven reproductions. Yet in these, too, there remains a 
sense of grace, of beauty, commonly wanting in Goya. They are 
full of the human interest in which he never fails, and without 
that element of the canaille, strong in his work as in his pictured 
face. It is the life of old Madrid which hangs there on the 
walls ; something brighter, something cleaner, it may be, than the 
original, yet essentially true. I saw that very crockery shop on 
the ground among the straw, only yesterday, though no longer in 
the Plaza de Cebada, where now stands the new English-built 
market. The brown-faced hag was there, but not the man with 
the mended stocking, or the two neat gentlewomen, crouching so 
recklessly on the ground, regardless of their skirts, while they 
bargain. The towers behind may still be seen, but neither the 
powdered lady nor the fine glass coach and the finer footman. 
In the background of that charming group centred round the 
sleeping girl and the intrusive lamb, the washerwomen are drying 
clothes on the banks of the Manzanares; and those three stately 
brown women with brown water-jars on their heads may yet stand 
under the palace wall. But the scene of the game of ‘The 
Blind Hen’ is far away from the dry stony tableland of Madrid. 
Watteau himself might have fancied that ring of dancing shapes, 
ladies and gentlemen in spite of their peasant costume, sport- 
ing, graceful and gay as birds, on the green meadow by the 
lake. Yonder in the tapestry still stands the old gateway of 
8. Vicente, which went but a few years ago; and pity ’tis ’tis 
gone! But then how gocd a thing that the great lady pictured 
under it, one Mary Louise of Parma, went long before! She and 
her husband, the miserable Charles IV., ordered these tapestries, 
and are portrayed in them, with her lover, Godoy, Prince of the 
Peace and traitor to his country. There seems a curse upon the 
throne of Spain, for within a hundred years the Bourbons had 
become almost as imbecile as the last male heir of Charles V. 
Small wonder if some of the more intelligent Spaniards preferred 
well-meaning Joseph Bonaparte to their rightful sovereign. Yet 
Joseph, for all his enlightenment and good intentions, was but a 
man of straw. The great Imperial brother left him behind at 
Burgos in 1808, and was by no means pleased when, after the 
capture of Madrid, Joseph appeared to claim his kingdom. It 
was to the Pardo that he was relegated while Napoleon was 
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making up his mind whether he himself would assume the crown 
of Spain or whether he would return it to his brother. The 
notables of Madrid fervently petitioned for the return of Joseph, 
They clamoured to be given back their once-rejected King Log, 
for King Stork, perched at Chamartin, just without the walls, 
threw a long menacing shadow across the city. And Jupiter, 
kinder than the god in the fable, compelled Napoleon northward 
by means of Sir John Moore, thus temporarily reinstating Joseph 
in Madrid. 

In the days of Isabella II. the Pardo would be crammed to 
the very roof with fine company. Here her son Alfonso XII. 
died. Among the elegant, discomfortable gilt furniture of the 
royal sitting-room stand two large leather armchairs, such as are 
seen in every British study or smoking-room. They were brought 
here for the greater comfort of the poor sick king. The adjoining 
bedroom, in which he died, is closed and in process of being 
turned into a chapel. 

The once favourite palace of El Pardo has now been un- 
inhabited, except by custodians, for fourteen years. It is more 
empty and forsaken than the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. The 
Queen is said never to enter it, though she often visits the asylum 
for the destitute poor which almost forms part of the building. 
This is presided over by the excellent Dr. Gines; so admirably 
that he seems to have reconciled the retired beggars of Madrid to 
the trials of comfort and the hardships of cleanliness, 
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THERE is at the present moment at the Natural History Museum 
a model of the skull of an eagle so gigantic that the imagination 
can scarcely fit it into the life of this planet at all. 

The whole head is larger than that of an ox, and the beak 
resembles a pair of hydraulic shears. Unlike most of the giant 
beasts, this eagle, which inhabited Patagonia, appears from its 
remains to have differed little in form from the existing species. 
Its size alone distinguishes it. The quills of the feathers which 
bore this awful raptor through the air must have been as thick 
as a walking-stick, and the webs as wide as oar-blades. It could 
have killed and torn to pieces creatures as large as a bison, and 
whirled up into the sky and dropped upon the rocks the gigantic 
carapaced animals of prehistoric Patagonia as easily as a modern 
eagle of California does the land tortoises on which it feeds. 

Even to-day there are few carnivorous animals, whether birds 
or beasts, which have so wide a range of prey as the eagles. Like 
the winged dragons of old story, they can ravage earth, air, and 
sea, and feed promiscuously on the denizens of all three elements. 
From serpents on the burning desert to seals on the everlasting 
ice, from monkeys in the tropical forest to marmots on the Alpine 
slopes, from dead sheep on Highland hills to peacocks in the 
Indian jungles, no form of fish, flesh, or fowl comes amiss to them, 
and the young eagle, driven by the inexorable law of his race 
from the home where he was reared, finds a free breakfast table 


wherever he flies. 


The great eagle haunt of Europe is in Spain; while in Asia, 
according to Mr. Phillipps Wolley, there are perhaps more eagles 
gathered together near that corner of the Caspian Sea where the 
Kour River runs parallel with the Caucasus than in any other 
place. This is due to the immense passage of migratory wild 
fowl and other birds across this line of country every winter and 
spring. The eagles follow them, as the lions in South Africa 
once followed the migration of the spring buck. 

In Spain, especially in the south, there are three species of 
eagle, grading downwards in size, and these are, in parts, so 
plentiful that their habits may be observed with more chance of 
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success than anywhere, except perhaps within the limits of the 
forest of Atholl. 

The golden eagle is the largest, and next in size comes the 
imperial eagle, the bird which is believed to have been the 
emblem of the Roman emperors. This is a fine fierce bird (in 
Europe) with a wedge of white feathers on its shoulders. A 
smaller kind is Bonellis’ eagle, which is sometimes trained to 
catch hares and large game birds. When Mr. Abel Chapman 
and Mr. Buck were shooting and collecting natural history 
specimens in Southern Spain, their keeper caught thirty eagles 
in two months on a partridge and rabbit preserve twenty miles 
from the mountains. The birds found out that game was 
abundant, and raided it regularly. Mr. Chapman searched for 
and found the nests, both of the imperial eagles and Bonellis’ 
eagle. These were generally in cork-trees. In visiting one of 
these nests an imperial eagle was shot while bringing a rabbit to 
its young. Its stomach contained the remains of a young golden 
eagle, which it had killed and eaten. One of a pair of young 
ones had been taken from a golden eagle’s nest in the neighbour- 
hood, and it seemed probable that the imperial eagle had seen 
and swallowed the survivor ! 

It is difficult to set any limits to the size of the animals 
which they will sometimes attack. The mixture of courage and 
stupidity in eagle minds is just sufficient to induce them at times 
to ‘go for’ anything moving. They are quite aware that if they 
blind any animal it will probably be at their mercy. I am not 
sure, also, whether they do not look on eyes as tit-bits which can 
be carried off anyhow, whether they eat the creature afterwards 
or not. This is a horrible idea, but the following first-hand 
observations bear it out. 

Some years ago, in the forest of Blair Atholl, Lord Tullibardine 
shot a hind in the winter, and the bullet went on and killed a 
calf also. He ran over a ridge of rocks to get another shot, fired 
again, and then came back to see what he had killed with his 
first barrel. An eagle had already descended on the calf and torn 
its eyes out, though another shot had been fired not thirty yards 
away. 

It has often been denied that eagles try to kill such large 
creatures as red deer. Recently, since the golden eagles have 
increased in the deer forests, and both sportsmen and their 
servants have been more observant, the facts have been made 
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clear beyond doubt. Nor is this a recent habit of eagles, acquired 
since deer have multiplied in the newly made forests, The follow- 
ing interesting anecdote, which Lord Powerscourt has been so 
kind as to communicate to the writer, relates to an incident 
which occurred in 1858. ‘In that year, Lord Powerscourt writes, 
‘I had a share in Fannick Forest in Ross-shire, which was let to 
Captain Walsh, now Lord Ormathwaite, Captain Wyndham, now 
Lord Leconfield, and myself, all of the lst Life Guards. The 
forest had at that time not long been cleared of sheep, and there 
was not a very heavy stock of deer on the ground. I was walking 
along the skyline of the ridge which runs from Corrie Rioch by 
Corrie Beg, up to Scouramohr, when I saw a hare sitting on the 
ground, and to my surprise she never moved, and allowed me to 
take her up in my arms. Donald Fraser, the stalker, was equally 
astonished, and said that there must be an eagle somewhere, 
which had frightened the hare. We looked about, and sure 
enough in the glen below us we saw a pair of golden eagles sailing 
about. Donald said that there must be a wounded deer which 
they were after, and on spying the ground we saw a small stag 
limping downhill with a broken hind leg. We sat down. to 
watch him, and saw the two eagles fly down past him, and as they 
passed they went one on each side. As we saw them swoop 
down on either side of the stag’s head several times, I said, 
“What are they doing?” and Donald answered, “They’re just 
picking out his een.” They were doing this so that when his 
eyes were blinded they might the more easily despatch him. 
We watched the two eagles pursue him all down the glen by the 
side of the river till they became lost to view. I have no doubt 
that they killed the stag after having first destroyed his eyes. 
When they were out of sight the hare got up and ran away. 
On another occasion I was stalking a stag in the Black Mountain 
Forest (Lord Breadalbane’s), and as we were getting near the stag 
the stalker nudged me and said, “ Look at the aigle,” and there, 
about fifty yards from us, was a splendid golden eagle, walking 
with long strides in the heather. It was beautiful to see him, as 
he caught sight of us, simply spread his wings, and, without 
flapping them once, rise off the ground and sail majestically away.’ 

Most readers must have felt doubts as to the stories of eagles 
attacking men, even when their nests were being robbed. But 
an instance of such an attack, made in the open and not near a 
nest, occurred to Mr, Turner-Turner, a well-known sportsman and 
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amateur fur-hunter in British Columbia. During an expedition 
into North British Columbia he had been trying unsuccessfully to 
get a shot at a band of caribou. Seeing an eagle in the distance, 
he stood still to watch it, as he had not seen one in the neighbour- 
hood where he was shooting. ‘The ground was covered with six 
inches of snow, except on the summits of the mountains, where it 
was deeper,’ writes Mr. Turner-Turner, ‘and I was therefore a 
conspicuous object, Presently I was surprised to see how close 
the bird was approaching, but concluded that it must have mistaken 
me standing still for a stump, and would immediately discover its 
error. It never deviated from its course or changed its position, 
except to drop its legs slightly when about ten yards off, and in 
line with my head. These it quickly drew up again, flying 
directly at my face, which so took me by surprise as to leave me 
hardly time to throw up my rifle as a guard, and to wave my 
left hand. This caused the eagle to pass above me with the 
rush of half a dozen rockets. Up to this time the thought of 
harming the bird never occurred to me. But I then faced about 
and fired at my retreating foe. Then with arapid wheel it turned 
to renew the attack, this time making an undoubted and inten- 
tional stoop at my head, in which it would have been successful 
had I not suddenly ducked. It was not a common bald eagle, 
but, as I afterwards learnt, a mountain or golden eagle.’ 

This incident, which fortunately occurred to a first-class shot 
and careful observer, still living, is thoroughly in keeping with 
eagle ways. The bird made straight for his face, the eyes being 
probably the object. It occurred in a region where men were 
then rarely seen, and very probably the bird did not realise that 
it was a man, the being armed with a gun, which all animals 
dread, for it attacked again, undeterred by the shot. It merely 
saw a large animal whose sight it could probably destroy, and 
then have the victim at its mercy. 

The range of size in the prey of eagles suggests the very 
interesting question of the weight that one can carry on the wing. 
This involves the possibility of the old and by no means refuted 
belief that eagles have at times carried off human infants, and 
either dropped them or taken them to a distance, when they 
have been rescued. To refer to these stories may provoke a 
smile. Nothing is easier than to disbelieve the tales of local 
observers or of tradition about animals. But the writer has seen 
so many cases in which this scepticism has been wrong that, 
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unless a story is shown to be physically impossible, he thinks it 
better to mention the evidence and leave it to time and future 
observation to decide. In proof whereof is here set down the 
result of an experiment made when the ability of a large bird to 
carry a heavy weight was questioned on structural grounds. 

Tschudi, the naturalist of the Alps, collected very carefully 
the stories of children carried off by eagles in the mountains. As 
it happened, most of these crimes were assigned, not to eagles, 
but to the bearded vulture or lammergeyer. The best known of 
all is the case of a child called Anne Zurbuchen, who was carried 
off in a hayfield on the high Alps in the Bernese Oberland. The 
details, entered in the parish archives of the village of Habkeren, 
are very exact. She was carried 350 yards, and was very little hurt. 

Other Swiss reports are so numerous that there is little 
doubt that children have been carried off for some distance by 
large raptors. In some comments on these stories it was 
objected that the Alpine instances were set down to the wrong 
bird. The golden eagle was the robber, not the lammergeyer. 
This bird has almost disappeared from the Alps, but observations 
of its habits in Spain and in India show that it is a carrion- 
feeding bird very largely, not particularly bold, and most unlikely 
to try to carry off a human infant. But it was also stated that 
the lammergeyer had such weak vulturine claws, ‘like a turkey’s,’ 
that it could not carry a heavy weight at all. I had sufficient 
remembrances of the curved talons of a fine lammergeyer at 
Amsterdam to doubt this. There is nothing like seeing things 
for oneself, so I did some kidnapping on my own account by 
stealing a little girl’s largest and favourite doll, bigger than a 
‘long-clothes baby,’ and had it dressed in the complete clothes of 
a child a year old, fastened a seven-pound weight to its waist, 
which brought it up well over eight pounds—that being about 
the weight of a six-weeks-old baby—and asked permission to look 
at some lammergeyers’ skins in a collection which contained 
specimens from all parts of Europe and Asia. 

I was shown several drawers full of the dried skins of the great 
gypaetus or ‘ vulture eagle,’ obtained in different mountain ranges 
from the Pyrenees to the Himalayas. Needless to say, I chose a 
big one—a bird from the Himalayas, with very large talons, and 
taking out the ‘ baby’ from the bag I forced open the contracted 
foot, pushed the front and back talons through the infant’s clothes 
at its waist, and allowed the other claws to close on and catch where 
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they liked. Taking hold of the shank of the leg so that the skin 
might not tear, I found that the claws of one foot of a dead and 
dried lammergeyer were sharp enough and curved enough to hold 
up the clothes and eight pounds dummy of a baby. This shows 
how greatly the offensive equipment of a species may be under- 
estimated. 

Why any one should doubt that a golden eagle could do this is 
not clear. The County Council of Ross-shire complains that so 
many lambs are taken off by eagles that they can protect the 
birds no longer, and a lamb when newly born weighs ten pounds, 
Golden eagles habitually carry weights of six pounds high in the 
air. Mr. C. Collier, who has for some years been sporting tenant 
of the island of Raasay, one of the Hebrides, informs me that he 
has seen an eagle flying with a mountain hare in its claws, and 
holding it while carrion crows were mobbing it. In order that 
they may fly at all, the muscular strength of birds relatively 
to their size is enormous. In the case of the eagles the main 
object of these muscles is to give a margin of power for suspending 
its weight in the air. Brown hares are the common prey of eagles 
wherever the two species are found together, and have been such 
since the days of A‘schylus, who notes this in the ‘ Agamemnon.’ 

A moderate-sized brown hare weighs 74 lbs., and a large 
one 8} lbs. If an eagle can carry this to its nest, it could cer- 
tainly carry an infant a few hundred yards or across a chasm.' 
It seems probable that eight pounds is about the limit of weight 
which a golden eagle can easily carry in the air, because in 
Spain it was noticed that the smaller species, the imperial 
eagle, generally pulled a hare in two, or tore off the head, before 
flying with it to the nest, as if the whole carcass were too heavy 
for it. But much depends upon the position from which the bird 
has to lift its prey, and on whether it is in good flying condition. 
After a meal eagles are sometimes so gorged that they can 
scarcely raise themselves, and they never spring very lightly from 
the ground. But we may take it that as a rule when an eagle 
kills prey it is ‘light’ and hungry, and consequently in the best 
condition to lift and fly away with its quarry, should it desire to 


1 A child in an eagle’s nest is the crest of the house of Stanley. The story 
handed down is that the child was the heiress of the Lathams, whose property 
Knowsley was, and that she was carried to an eagle’s nest there. But it is 
probable that the story was made later to account for the crest, and that the 
latter was an emblem or ideal arms, 
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do so. Mr. C. Collier caught a golden eagle in Raasay when in a 
gorged condition by chasing it up a narrow cleft whence it could 
not rise. He kept this bird, which became quite tame to him, 
but exhibited all the boldness and unreflecting ferocity towards 
other creatures which is the normal attitude of eagles. It was so 
audacious that it would fly down on the enclosed and barred 
kennel when pointers were jumping up against the bars and try 
to seize their heads. 

In India the peacock is killed by two species of eagle, one of 
which is known locally as the ‘ peacock-killer.’ One was seen to 
stoop at a peacock on the ground and strike at its head. The 
peacock dodged low, and flew into a patch of tall grass. The 
eagle flew to a tree and kept watch. Presently the peacock moved 
out of its shelter, and the eagle pounced and caught it by the 
neck. The scene would make a good subject for an animal 
painter. 

Harpy eagles are said to kill wild turkeys, but these are doubt- 
less seized on the ground and torn to pieces there. This is the 
regular eagle method of making a ‘kill.’ It descends, pitches 
on its victim, and grips it with one or both feet, driving in the 
talons and ‘putting on the drag’ with its wings. When the 
victim is exhausted by struggling, it leans forward and breaks the 
vertebral cord of the neck with its beak. 

Wherever the great tropical forest grows, whether in the Old 
World or the New, a separate class of great forest eagle seems to 
be produced. The largest of all living raptors yet known was 
discovered only six years ago, and proved to be one of these forest 


eagles. It was found in the island of Samar (one of the Philip- 


pines) by Mr. Whitehead, whose death in Hainan was lately 
recorded. He brought the skin back to South Kensington, where 
it lies among the treasures of the bird department. Nothing is 
yet known of its habits; but the few natives who know it say that 
it lives on monkeys, caught on the tree-tops. It seems almost 
incredible that so large and interesting a bird should not have 
been discovered before. But the tropical forest is still a possible 
place to find more giant eagles. It is extremely likely that 
some may be discovered haunting the Congo forest. In the cor- 
responding regions of South and Central America the harpy 
eagle is found—a bird so large and formidable that it would seem 
impossible not to observe it. But the great height and thickness 
of the trees make the birds above them invisible. Mr. Salvin in 
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all his travels in those regions only once saw a wild harpy eagle. 
In examining the skins brought over to this country, one is 
struck with the astonishing thickness and strength of the ‘ wrists’ 
and the size of the talons. Azara said that they ‘would kill 
animals of thrice their own weight. But what is their 
weight? Mr. Whitehead guessed that of his great eagle at six- 
teen pounds. The harpy is not so large. There is a species of 
harpy eagle in Mexico which used to be tamed to take deer. 

Recent observers have added much to our knowledge of the 
habits of the Scotch golden eagle. Mr. Booth, the creator of the 
Dyke Road Museum at Brighton, found that while the ospreys had 
deserted their old eyries on the lakes for the thick forests, the 
golden eagles were still nesting on the hills. In some places 
they had not only nests, but regular ‘ bowers’ and seats, where 
they spent part of the day. One of these eagle bowers was an 
ancient haunt. It was overshadowed by a couple of birch 
bushes and a mountain ash, The turf was quite worn at the roots 
of the trees, and the roots themselves and a mass of old moulted 
feathers showed how frequent their visits were to the spot. The 
lower branches of the trees and bushes which came within their 
reach were entirely cut off by their beaks, The birds had, in fact, 
made a regular harbour to shelter themselves, removing all the 
boughs that interfered with their comfort, as neatly as if the work 
had been done by a woodman armed with a chopper. The ends 
of the twigs that were left were scored by hundreds of marks, 
showing that the result had not been obtained in one day. In 
California also the golden eagles have been known to adorn their 
nests with sacks and odd-shaped roots and plants. 

Mr. Booth’s observations in the Highlands led him to believe 
that the eagles there are indolent birds, not taking the trouble to 
exert themselves if they could find a meal of carrion or animals 
caught in traps. He never saw one pursue unwounded winged 
game. Now for another side to this picture. 

In the extensive deer forests, which embrace whole mountain 
‘systems,’ in the Highlands, from deep valley to mountain top, 
and from end to end of the chains of hills, golden eagles are now 
very numerous. The favourite home of the eagle is on what are 
called the ‘high tops.’ The rocky bones of the mountains there 
stick out stark and bare through the thin skin of mosses, lichens, 
and mountain plants. This is far above the line of grouse and 
heather, and of grass and sheep, and most remote of all from the 
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haunts of men the land of the ptarmigan, the deer, and the 
mountain hare. Here, among snow and frost, mists and storms, 
as well as in the calm sunshine of the Highland summer, the eagles 
dwell ; and nearly their whole provision of food is levied from the 
mountain hares and the ptarmigan. The latter they take on the 
wing, and, hunting in pairs, ‘ drive’ the birds, just as the Indian 
eagles drive the flocks of pigeons from one to the other. Mr. 
J. G. Millais, who has often watched them on the ‘ high tops,’ says 
that the hen bird (the larger) usually sat on a cliff or rock near 
some corrie. The cock then sailed away high in the air, and flew 
round the mountain and drove the ptarmigan down to her. ‘He 
descends and ranges the rocks as carefully as a setter, in the 
direction of his mate. Game is soon found, when, instead of 
dropping on his quarry, the usual habit of eagles when hunting 
by themselves, he makes a sudden feint, and thus gets his terrified 
victims on the wing at once, when he can always force one or two 
in the required direction by keeping just behind and below them. 
Thus he keeps up with the low scurrying flight of the ptarmigan, 
with slow flaps of his own wings, till the point is reached where 
the hen eagle sits waiting the coming of her lord. Then, giving 
a scream or yelp, for it resembles the latter, he is immediately 
answered by her.’ The hen eagle dashes into the flock and 
seizes one, while the cock drops his talons on the back of another, 
and the two then adjourn to some rocks near, and pluck and eat 
their game. 

The largest eagle known, until the late Mr. Whitehead found 
the great forest eagle, was the sea-eagle of Kamschatka. It is 
named after Steller, the Arctic naturalist, and haunts the desolate 
coast which runs from the frozen rim of the Arctic Ocean south- 
wards to Corea. These tear the flesh from stranded whales, or, 
flying out to sea, seize the young seals from beside their dams on 
the ice floes or the islets where they breed. On the mainland 
they hunt the Arctic fox, and doubtless also kill the reindeer fawns, 
Most sea-eagles will take prey from the surface of the water itself, 
though they do not habitually do this, as does the osprey. The 
bald-headed eagle of North America, the emblem of the United 
States, has been known to seize and kill a cormorant which had 
risen to the surface of the water after diving in pursuit of fish ; 
and the beautiful grey and white Chilian sea-eagle hunts just 
where the waves break, and seizes fish embarrassed in the white 
water. But as a rule the fishing eagles wait and watch the water 
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till they see a fish in difficulties, and then swoop down and seize it. 
All fish that are injured, sick, or hunted by other predatory crea- 
tures are in the habit of coming to the surface of the water. 
This is the eagles’ chance, which they seldom miss. At Mottisfont 
Abbey, on the Test, the late Mr. Dan Meinertzhagen kept a 
number of tame eagles. Three of these were allowed to fly loose. 
Two were sea-eagles, the female being the largest eagle I have ever 
seen. She appeared to be quite as big as Steller’s sea-eagle, the 
head being as broad as a bull-terrier’s. During the time these birds 
were loose about the abbey grounds they completely lost the fear 
of man, and helped themselves to what took their fancy. They 
raided the home farm and killed the fowls, and made a solitude of 
cats, killing and eating any they found in the fields or round the 
house ; they even chased a prize pussy belonging to a lady in the 
village, and it escaped only, so to speak, by the fur of its tail. 
Then they turned their attention to the rabbits and the river. 
There are two branches of the Test, full of trout, close by, and a 
pond, possibly an old stew-pond, with coarse fish, in the meadows 
between the rivers. There, I believe, they picked up a fish or two; 
but in Hampshire the trout do not often get into difficulties, and 
the eagles had to wait. Their chance came. A guest at the 
abbey had just landed a fine trout, and was about to take the hook 
and fly out of its mouth, when something overshadowed his head 
and descended on the fish. It was one of the eagles, which not 
only picked up and flew off with the trout, but also with the line and 
the top joint of the rod, like a regular ‘harpy’ of ancient Greece. 

The South African veldt, like most ‘steppe’ countries, is a 
favourite hunting-ground of eagles and carrion-hawks and vultures. 
There is a prodigious amount of life still left on the veldt, so far 
as eagles’ food is concerned. Among these are the smaller buck, 
found in the rough ground and near the rivers, some hardly larger 
than a big hare. Though these are not their regular prey, they 


' will attack them when wounded. An eagle was seen to dash at a 


wounded steinbuck and strike at it with its feet. The buck, though 
close to cover, instantly squatted like a hare, and let the hunters 
approach it again, rather than face the eagle. Hereare the tawny 
eagle and those splendid birds the hawk-eagles. The martial hawk- 
eagle is the finest or among the finest in appearance of the whole 
tribe. There are also the screaming eagle, a fish-eater, and the 
Bateleur eagle, which makes up for the shortness of its tail by a 
head rivalling that of the martial hawk-eagle—eye coal-black, 
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brow heavy and scowling, beak and claws crimson-red—a most 
remarkable bird. To say that in places these eagles are ‘as 
common as crows’ is an exaggeration; but they are really numerous, 
the Bateleur eagles constantly patrolling the sky above, the others 
keeping a watch keen and relentless from dead trees, cliffs, or 
kopjes. For all there is a vast store of food. Snakes in abundance ; 
lizards of all sizes, up to iguanas four feet long ; thousands of little 
rodents in the grass of the veldt; meerkats; tortoises (eagles in 
places are very partial to tortoises) ; fish for the fishing eagles ; any 
quantity of wild fowl by the rivers ; and koorhans or florikans of all 
sizes, from that of a bustard to aplover. It is evident that to 
catch many of these creatures needs no skill or speed at all; and 
eagles are not given to taking violent exercise for amusement, like 
the peregrine falcon. The Bateleur eagle is, however an exception 
to what Mr. Jorrocks would have called the ‘ henterpriseless’ ways 
of the others in this land of too great plenty. It is small as eagles 
go, and lives mainly on the small rodents, jerboas, young Cape 
hares, and the like on the veldt. It is the-habit of these, as well 
as of our rabbits and of all game birds, to squat and remain 
motionless when an eagle or hawk goes overhead, and after he has 
passed to jump up and be off in the opposite direction. The 
Bateleur eagles seem to have learnt this, and adopt the following 
plan to outwit their prey :—The bird flies with its head bent down 
and beak pressed against its breast, so that it not only looks down- 
wards, but actually backwards along the line of its belly—a line 
which, if continued, would reach the ground perhaps forty yards 
behind it. Its tail offers no impediment to this, for it is absurdly 
short, as if clipped off with a pair of scissors. When an animal or 
bird thinks that the eagle is well past, and jumps up to be off, the 
eagle sees it, wheels round, and gives chase. » 

Several Indian naturalists have recorded that eagles degenerate 
in the hot climate of the Peninsula, and become regular carrion- 
feeders. The most striking instance in the case of Indian species 
is the black eagle. This fine and formidable-looking creature has 
become a common bird-nester and egg-robber, and beats the 
jungle looking for small bird’s-nests. It is so degraded that it not 
only catches the birds when sitting, but sucks the eggs—sinking 
to the level of a carrion-crow or a disreputable magpie. 

C, J. CORNISH. 
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_-HOW MR. MIDSHIPMAN IRNIDGE 
KEPT CHRISTMAS. 


In the days when England fought France and Spain on all the 
seas, a little ramshackle 18-gun brig departed from Plymouth on 
a roving commission to harass the southern shores of the enemy. 
As a fighting machine she was not of much account, being slow- 
footed and undermanned, but nevertheless this small dissipated- 
looking craft sagged down the black coast-lines of Spain behaving 
after the manner of a 120-gun leviathan, and would be denied 
nothing in glory. 

Her commander, when she started, was one Thomas Man- 
nington, an acting lieutenant of twenty-two, who thought the 
Sure could beat anything afloat, and who in his heart despised 
the big frigates and line-of-battle ships composing the fleet, which 
he intermittently followed, and to which he pretended to be 
attached. 

Having slain and wounded many Spaniards and steadily 
lessened the number of her scanty crew, the Sure, in exchanging 
compliments with something four times her own size off Barcelona, 
had the misfortune to lose not only her commander, but many 
other brave fellows. She escaped in the early dawn of a chill 
December day, leaving her late antagonist drifting helplessly 
shorewards, but with a tall French frigate in the offing hastening 
to give assistance. 

Therefore the battered English brig dragged herself slowly 
away to the west, her masts gone, her rigging hanging about her 
sides, and the blood and sand of the fight yet mired about 
her trampled decks. Her new commander got up jury-masts and 
hoisted what sail he could, and then stood out for Cadiz, a proud 
but anxious servant of the King on what was, for the time being 
at any rate, his own quarter-deck. 

Mr. Midshipman Ulick Irnidge came of Irish blood, a good 
fighting fluid, that heals kindly, so that the wound which had 
sliced away a bit of his scalp hurt far less than the remembrance 
of the defeated Mignonne, whose capture had only been averted 
by the unlucky appearance of the other Frenchman. 
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The middy of a century ago shared with the human frame the 
extreme reputation of being fearfully and wonderfully made. He 
was not a tactician, perhaps, like the young gentleman of his age 
in the present day, but he had a magnificent and congenital 
ignorance of odds, a negative quality which went far towards 
counteracting the defects of his education, and not seldom brought 
disaster to the enemy. 

After the duel off Barcelona had been fought out between the 
little old unhandy brig with her poor four-pounders and the 80- 
gun Mignonne, and when the Sure perforce drew away from her 
adversary, the senior surviving officer on board was Mr. Midship~ 
man Irnidge, and besides him there was but one other left alive, a 
second middy named Selby. Mr. Imidge and Mr. Selby, mid- 
shipmen, had joined on the same day, and the question of seniority 
was one of alphabetical chance only. It was moreover a ques- 
tion they had argued out with their fists on several occasions 
and to varying conclusions. Irnidge was tall and red-headed, 
and of a deceptive leanness, while Selby was fair and thick-set, 
and stoutly put upon his legs as a wholesome well-fed English 
lad should be. 

They were a troublesome exuberant couple, very much 
wrapped up in the service of the King, and bursting with the 
single-minded ambition to run as many hairbreadth risks as could 
by any means be devised. During the nine months the cruise 
had already lasted they had had the finest opportunities afforded 
them of fulfilling this ambition, of every one of which it must be 
owned they had taken the most ample advantage. It was Mr. 
Selby who spent an entire night in taking soundings within 
pistol-shot of the French fleet, but it was Mr. Irnidge who crawled 
through the porthole of a big French ship at the battle of St. 
Vincent and turned her guns in-board. 

The two lads quarrelled incessantly, and there was but one 
subject upon which they were agreed, and that was the degeneracy 
of those junior members of the service whose commissions bore 
later dates than their own. Upon this point they were unanimous 
and scathing. 

Irnidge, on whom the new burden of command lay heavy, was 
bent upon making what speed he could to catch up with the fleet 
to report himself and his crippled little vessel, while Selby was 
inclined to be sulky and to twit his senior with losing chances of 
glory, which might fall to them if they lingered by the way. 

33—2 
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‘That knock on the skull has made you afraid of your own 
shadow!’ observed Mr. Selby unpleasantly. 

‘I’m not afraid!’ replied Irnidge, whose hands were itching 
for a fight on the old lines, but who was restrained by the sense 
of his present dignity, ‘I’m only cautious. You've no responsi- 
bility; I have!’ 

And to that he adhered in spite of the rude pantomime of 
incredulity by which Mr. Selby sought to move him. 

‘If we meet anything we'll go up against it,’ conceded Irnidge 
‘but I'll not alter her course to look for battles till I’ve been 
aboard the flagship.’ 

Off Cadiz the Sure sighted the flagship and duly reported 
herself. The admiral was hurried and full of other thoughts, for 
the combined French and Spanish fleets were said to be lying in 
wait for him up the coast. 

He went to the side and looked down contemptuously upon 
all that remained of the Sure. 

‘She’s waterlogged, he said shortly. ‘She’d never get home; 
and she’s not worth laying up anyhow. They’d make a windmill 
out of her timbers—that’s all she’s good for, Mr—um—Irnidge!’ 

Dismay settled upon Irnidge’s freckled face. 

‘The carpenter’s doing all that’s necessary, sir,’ he ventured, 
‘and the pumps will get her right by to-morrow evening.’ 

The admiral met the blue anxious eyes, and mostly because 
he had other and more important affairs to settle, and it may be 
with some lingering remembrance of what an independent com- 
mand would have meant to himself at the lad’s age, he replied 
gruffly, that since Irmidge was so cocksure he knew all about the 
brig, he had better remain in charge of her for the time being and 
put back towards Cadiz, where he could lie alongside the Thun- 
derer and the Carthage until they saw whether she was going to 
sink or to swim—not that it much mattered ! 

‘ I'll do the best I can with her, sir!’ said Irnidge apologetically. 
He had got what he wanted, but had hardly dared to hope for, 
and so departed full of a stern joy. He knew, none better, that 
the poor old Sure was barely to be kept afloat by incessant labour 
at the pumps‘ but although she was old and shot-torn and sinking, 
he had resolved she should die fighting. 

He hurried back and unbosomed himself to Mr. Selby, who 
was eager with sympathetic feeling and counsel, and who apolo- 
gised solemnly for unjust suspicions entertained. Whatever was 
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going to happen he felt would be after his own heart. So, while 
the fleet swept on towards the Portuguese coasts, the small brig 
put up her helm and stood away to seek her death in the blue bay 
of Cadiz. 

With no little difficulty the Sure reached her destination, 
where she found the British sloop Carthage, and a 74-gun 
frigate, the Thunderer, blockading five Spanish warships within 
the harbourage. The Spaniards were protected by powerful 
batteries, and a strong gunboat guarded the entrance to the 
roadstead. The Zhwnderev and her consort patrolled outside, 
hoping day by day that the enemy’s ships would come out and 
fight them, but so far the latter had shown no disposition to do 
anything of the kind. So, although the British challenged them 
in every conceivable manner as their custom was, the Spaniards 
would not come out and the British could not go in. Therefore 
things kept their own places. Thus it happened that the young 
post-captain of the Zhunderer, tired by the monotony of a long 
blockade, was all the more inclined to lend ‘an ear to the proposal 
Irnidge hastened to lay before him within half an hour of the 
Sure’s arrival, which happened to take place during the early 
afternoon of Christmas Eve. 

Irnidge explained that the Swre’s injuries were hopeless, that 
she was slowly but certainly sinking; that the men were worn 
out with working at the pumps; that the admiral had remarked 
that it mattered not at all what became of the brig; also Mr. 
Imidge was very sure what would become of her in another 
twenty-four hours. Wherefore he begged his senior to allow him 
to make the attempt to swap his little waterlogged Sure for the 
Carlotta, the nearest of the Spanish ships anchored within the 
bar, and which, if captured, would be a splendid trophy to present 
to the admiral when he returned from annihilating the combined 
fleets off the Portuguese coasts, which was what one and all confi- 
dently expected. Besides, Irnidge urged, if the Carlotta should 
be successfully cut out the loss might tempt the other line-of- 
battle ships to try conclusions with the British in the hope of re- 
capturing her. 

All these arguments appealed strongly to Captain Herley, and 
the scheme sketched by Irnidge seemed new and promising. 

‘Have you any chart of the bay, sir?’ asked Irnidge. 

The captain looked up swiftly. ‘No; but we can give youa 
notion of things, The current swings in round the point, and would 
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help you along, especially when the tide’s rising, as it will be 
when the moon sets to-night. But if you’re going to play that 
game, hadn’t we better lend you some of our men ?’ 

‘No, thank you, sir,’ said the commander of the Sure. ‘I 
think we can manage.’ 

‘They have cut all the buoys adrift,’ went on Herley, ‘and it 
will be the devil’s own luck if you get the brig inside at all. 
Besides, if they sight you, the batteries will sink you at once.’ 

‘They may sink the old ship as soon as they like once we're 
laid alongside the Carlotta,’ replied Irnidge cheerfully. ‘If she 
could speak, it’s the death she’d choose.’ 

‘You had better see about leaving your wounded behind, Mr. 
Imidge. The Carthage can take them.’ 

‘Well, sir, we’ve only one man aboard who hasn’t volunteered 
for this expedition, and he’s unconscious,’ said Mr. Irnidge. 

Herley smiled grimly. ‘As you wish, Mr. Irmidge.’ 

They shook hands, and Irnidge went back to the Sue to 
make the final arrangements with Selby for the night’s operations. 

‘How many can they muster, do you say?’ Irnidge asked, 
nodding towards the Carlotta. 

‘ I’ve been on the maintop counting the Dons since you left,’ 
said Selby. ‘They had a sort of parade on deck, and I make 
them out to be two hundred and thirty.’ 

‘I expect there are more of them than that,’ said the other. 
‘Spaniards always carry a proportionately heavier crew than we 
do—twenty per cent. heavier.’ 

On that Christmas Eve a cold wind was blowing over from 
Africa, but the air was sunny. Cadiz itself stood to the right, all 
white and burnished under the sinking sun. In front the bay 
ran up some thirteen miles into the land, with low pale shores 
reaching softly to the water. The Carlotta and her consorts 
were anchored at intervals of five hundred yards under the 
curving shore-line, the Carlotta being the nearest. Upon the 
distance between the ships Irnidge relied as a factor in his favour, 
for he hoped to be able to cut out the Carlotta before the re- 
mainder of the squadron had any notion of what was happening. 

The scheme he and Selby hit upon was something as follows. 
As soon as the moon sank the Sure was to be allowed to drift 
over the bar under her topsails, and thus to distract the at- 
tention of the batteries which had been thrown up to protect the - 
Carlotta. Meantime the boats of the brig, containing her entire 
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crew—which meant very little in point of numbers—were to cut 
the cables of the Carlotta, and make the attempt to board her and 
get her out over the bar as quickly as might be. Similar cutting- 
out expeditions in the face of extravagant odds were far from 
uncommon and very frequently successful, but the adventure 
entered upon so gaily by theremnant of the Sure’s crew, many of 
whom were wounded and languid with sickness, and all of whom 
were worn with fighting and the demands of seamanship aboard 
their leaking ship, and above all the exhausting labours at the 
pumps, has seldom been outdone. 

Cadiz was yet to witness the blockade of a fleet of forty of the 
enemy by Cuthbert Collingwood with four British ships, but it is 
doubtful whether it ever saw a more daring errand than that 
which Mr. Midshipman Irnidge and his mixed following of hale and 
sick, numbering in all under sixty souls, undertook that night when 
they rowed across Cadiz Bay to exchange an old ship fora new one. 

‘The sun went down and cast a red flare over the domes of the 
town. The bells of the cathedral sounded mournfully across the 
water as the night with a strengthening moon came softly on. 
And all the time the Sure was settling lower and lower in the 
water, and the unceasing creak of the pumps below told of the 
toil aboard her. 

With impatient eyes Selby from the deck watched the moon 
sweep across her appointed course and drop slowly below the sea- 
rim. Would the frantic labour going on down below, keep the 
old ship afloat long enough to give her a chance of a befitting 
death? To sink under the guns of the Spanish batteries, in his 
opinion and that of Irnidge, would be the only worthy conclusion 
to her gallant career. 

Presently a boat from the Zhundever brought another offer of 
assistance, which was again declined by Irmnidge, who added that 
if the Carlotta were not in their hands by the time she came 
out of the roadstead the guns of the Thwnderer might sink her. 

‘You may be very certain we'll stand by ready to do that 
rather than let her get away,’ said the lieutenant dryly as he 
went over the side. 

The night turned cold and thick after the moon sank, but 
the bearings of the Carlotta had been taken by compass, and 
Selby, who started in an advance boat for the purpose of getting 
to the landward of the Spaniard to cut her cables, pulled away 
noiselessly into the darkness. Every man of the small boarding 
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party had his orders and his appointed task. The nimblest were 
to swarm the yards to loose and set her sails, so that she might be 
got under way without delay, and so forth. 

In due time, with her canvas set, the little doomed British 
ship began to move in towards the bar, towing behind her the 
boats to be used by the boarding party. The ropes strained and 
creaked as the wind caught her, and her forefoot began to cut 
heavily through the water. 

Mr. Irnidge had served his apprenticeship under a consummate 
seaman, therefore he now succeeded in taking the intractable 
clumsy old hull through the narrow fairway. Thereupon he left 
her drifting before the breeze up the dark length of bay, while he 
and his crew dropped astern and slid away in the direction of the 
Carlotta, leaving the lights of Cadiz to starboard. 

The wind ripped the water from the oar blades and sent it 
over Mr. Irnidge in the stern; he shook it from him and urged 
his men to greater speed. Here and there a star’s reflection 
blazed up from the hollow blackness of the swell, but all else 
around them was dark enough. Irnidge’s boat passed almost 
within pistol-shot of the sentinel gunboat without attracting 
attention, but they had not yet reached the quarter of the 
Carlotta when a flame, like a sword, shot out into the night from 
an unseen shore battery, and a heavy explosion shook the air, 
which told them that the Sure had been discovered. 

Quite certain that every eye must be fixed upon the drifting 
ship, Irnidge gave orders to board the Carlotta on the further or 
shoreward side, by which stratagem he hoped to attach something 
of the nature of a flank movement to the assault, for the Dons 
would naturally expect attack from the direction of the Swe. 

The crew of the Carlotta had already begun to run to quarters, 
and the battle lanterns were being lit, when Irnidge and his boat- 
load cut their way through the boarding netting which protected 
the bulwarks and threw themselves into the middle of the enemy. 

‘Shut them down!’ roared Irnidge, fighting his way aft as 
his men poured aboard from various points. 

Then with a shout the fight closed in. Upon her yards British 
seamen were cutting her canvas free ; on the deck below, the scene, 
that shifted and tumbled into new shapes of carnage and heroism 
underneath the Christmas stars, was lit up dimly at intervals by the 
flashes from the batteries, now all engaged in disabling the Sure. 

The crew of the old brig fought like demons against over- 
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whelming odds, but Irnidge’s tactics told. Imagining they were 
about to be attacked on both sides, some of the Spaniards, as soon 
as they felt the Carlotta begin to move, threw themselves into the 
sea, and another party shut into the cabin called out offers of sur- 
render. But still the British were far outnumbered, and the fight 
went fiercely on. Gun after gun opened on the brig and added 
their thunder to the confusion ; for only here and there amongst 
the darkness and the drifting smoke, the lanterns showed patches 
of bloodstained planking, where over the dead and the dying, men 
drunk with the lust of killing and vengeance continued to drive 
the chances of victory to and fro along the decks. 

Irnidge, wounded in the arm and neck, kept his place beside 
the helm, and while he still defended himself from the onrushes of 
the Spaniards, the ship was put about and beginning to groan and 
quiver as she moved towards the mouth of the harbourage. But 
all the time a grim conflict raged on her forepart, even when 


the Carlotta, still practically untaken, ran out of the fairway, and 


behind her in the darkness of the bay the Swre foundered with a dim 
white spout of water rising on the wind as the sea closed above her. 

Slowly the Spanish ship emerged from the bar, her decks swept 
by the batteries now turned upon her, but when the boats sent 
from the Thunderer reached her, the struggle was over and the 
prize already in the hands of Irnidge and his men. Then, under 
the red wet light of dawn, the morning watch on the British 
ships saw a torn and stained flag of England flutter out over the 
red and gold of Spain. 

Captain Herley, of the 7hunderev, came over to inquire how 
the affair had gone. Selby gave him the news over the broken 
side with characteristic brevity. ‘ We’ve a crowd jammed in the 
cabin, sir, and another lot cursing their souls out under hatches 
forward. And the commander’s badly hurt, sir. The doctor of 
the Thwnderev answered to that call and hastened on board the 
Carlotta. On the quarter-deck he found a pale red-haired 
midshipman looking death in the face cheerfully. 

‘No, doctor,’ he said, making his voice as like to its normal 
tones as his failing strength enabled him to do, ‘I’m not done 
for yet !’ 

‘Go on thinking that and we'll see,’ the doctor answered, but 
in his heart he cursed the barbarous custom of firing six feet of 


the longest range. 
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Herley bent over the boy. ‘Is there anything you'd like— 
you'd wish ?’ 

‘No, sir, except to let my father know . After regaining a 
little breath he added, ‘ Mr. Selby behaved very well in the action, 
sir, and his head fell back as he added in a whisper, ‘ Mr. Selby 
knows who else I’d like to mention.’ 

By this time they had brought the Spanish prisoners from 
below and paraded them on deck. What they thought of the 
number and appearance of the cutting-out party has not been 
recorded. 

Once more Irnidge opened his heavy eyes, and, seeing the 
swarthy line of faces drawn up opposite, felt that something was 
required of him. He struggled to his elbow and across the quiet 
deck his whisper echoed hoarsely, ‘God save the King!’ 

And before the cheer that answered the words died on the 
freshening wind coming up from the gut of Gibraltar, his blue 
eyes closed. But Irnidge did not die. He absolutely refused to 
do so. He was invalided and went home to Ireland, where he told — 
them he had come by his hurts in a fight, which being a not 
uncommon occurrence in the neighbourhood evoked no particular 
interest, until the true story of his exploit reached England with 
the Thunderer some months later. 

It was not long before Irnidge was at sea again, and he lived 
to follow Nelson from the Nile to Copenhagen, and from Copen- 
hagen to Trafalgar. 


K, AND HESKETH PricnarD (E. AND H. HERON). 
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LOVE-MAKING IN THE CEVENNES. 


‘So you are going to be married, Lucie; I wish you much——’ 
but here the pretty peasant girl I was trying to congratulate 
interrupted me with: 

‘Married, madame? Oh, no, you are quite mistaken ; I am 
not going to be married !’ 

‘But I was told only the other day that you and André 
were engaged, and that the wedding was to take place within a 
month,’ 

‘Oh, no, madame, no such thing! People will talk, you 
know, que voulez-vous ?’ and off she ran, blushing and laughing 
in a way that seemed to belie her words, leaving. me considerably 
perplexed. 

I was certain she was going to be married, then why did 
she refuse my congratulations? I was walking through flowery 
fields to the little French village of B., when I met Lucie, and as 
I neared the school-house, Monsieur Charlier, the schoolmaster, 
came towards me, greeting me in his ever genial fashion. 

‘Oh, Monsieur Charlier, I exclaimed, ‘I am trying to puzz'e 
out a problem. Will you help me?’ 

‘Certainly, madame. What is it? Mathematics, you know, 
are my delight.’ 

‘ Mathematics will scarcely help me,’ I rejoined smiling. ‘ My 
problem has to do with the heart rather than with the head. You 
know Monsieur Ruel’s daughter ?’ 

‘ Yes, Lucie, who is to be married to André Dumont.’ 

‘There!’ I exclaimed triumphantly, ‘I knew I was right. 
And yet, five minutes ago, when I offered her my good wishes, 
she said it was all a mistake, she was not going to be married at 
all, What did she mean by it?’ 

‘You congratulated her? Oh, madame, what a pity! Here 
it is considered a breach of etiquette to allude to the subject until 
the young people’s names are posted up.’ 

‘ But everybody talks about it.’ 

‘ Behind their backs. But to her face it would be bad taste to 
seem to know anything about it, and she will deny it up to the 
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very moment their names are affichés. Iam sorry you spoke to 
her, for it is quite bad form here.’ 

‘Customs vary, I sighed. ‘I only hope I have not hurt her 
feelings. Where and how do they publish the banns ?’ 

‘Come this way, madame,’ he replied, leading me past his 
rustic porch covered with woodbines to the ‘ Mairie’ or town-hall. 
‘ Here is the place,’ and he showed me a sort of wooden box, the 
front of which was open save for a wire netting, fixed on the out- 
side wall near the door. Inside the box were papers officially 
stamped bearing various announcements. ‘See here, madame, 
there are the banns of two young people of a neighbouring hamlet. 
The paper must stop there for three weeks, and then they can be 
married.’ 

‘ But are the banns not read out in church ?’ 

‘Not now. The Republic considers marriage as a civil con- 
tract, and ignores the religious celebration.’ 

‘But people are married in church here, are they not ?’ 

‘Yes, because religious people, either Catholic or Protestant, 
ignore, as far as they can, the civil element. They go to the 
Mairie to be legally united, and in towns, if they are people of 
leisure, they return to their respective homes and are not married 
in church till a day or two later. Here they go through the two 
ceremonies on the same day to save time. But it would be 
illegal for any priest or pastor to solemnise a marriage without 
the official paper given at the Mairie, certifying that the persons 
in question were already legally united.’ 

Thus we chatted on, and with the information he gave me, 
and with what Lucie told me afterwards (for she soon forgave my 
premature congratulations), I found out that love-making was 
carried on in the quaint old village of B. after the following 
fashion. 

The young people notice each other at church perhaps for the 
first time. Coming out, the youth will address a few words to the 
father or brother of the damsel. Then at market he will contrive 
to keep in her neighbourhood and lend a helping hand if occasion 
presents. During the long winter evenings, when the women are 
making pillow-lace, and the men are solemnly discoursing in the 
great chimney-corner, he calls at her house td ask her father’s 
advice on some agricultural question ; or, if he is sharp enough, 
he begs the loan of an implement, for that entails a second visit. 
Never a word does he exchange with the maiden, but he thinks 
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none other ever tossed the bobbins so deftly ; whilst she, conscious 
of the earnest gaze constantly turned in her direction, begins to 
look for him, and finds the evenings long when he does not come. 
So the winter months pass by. When matters are becoming 
serious, the girl walks home from church, or strolls through the 
fields on Sunday afternoon with her bosom friend to talk it over. 
The latter confides that she, too, has a sweetheart, and as they 
loiter on, absorbed in the theme that interests young hearts more 
than any other, they hear quick steps behind them, and who 
should it be but the very subjects of their conversation! Here 
an awkward pause ensues. The boys who looked so eager, now 
seem as shy as the girls, and I am assured (on Lucie’s authority). 
that the conversation that takes place is much as follows : 

‘Fine day, is it not?’ 

‘Not as fine as it was yesterday,’ says one of the maidens hap- 
hazard, forgetting, in her desire to appear collected, that yester- 
day it poured all day. The boys are much too confused to notice 
this error, and one proceeds : 

‘Do you think it will be fine to-morrow ?’ 

‘I hope so, for it is the fair at L. to-morrow, and we are both 
going.’ 

‘Then I shall go too!’ exclaim both youths at once. 

This causes an embarrassing pause; then the girls hasten on 
for the sake of doing something, suddenly discovering that it is 
very late, and they must go at once, for their mothers will be 
expecting them home. Their swains leave them as soon as they 
are in sight of the village, but half satisfied with their first 
attempt at courting. 

Sunday after Sunday the same little scene is acted. The girls 
are always just as surprised when they are overtaken by their 
sweethearts, and the latter are just as shy. 

By degrees they become more venturesome. One couple 
hastens on while the other loiters in the rear; these even go so 
far as to walk hand in hand, and from that time they go out for 
their Sunday walks alone. 

At last a day comes on which the youth sets out determined 
to know his fate. He dresses himself with extra care, and dons a 
bright-coloured necktie, bought for the occasion at the last fair. 
He starts boldly, but the mere sight of the beloved one in the 
distance turns the conquering hero into the most shamefaced of 
mortals, and his greeting is more confused than ever. His con- 
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fusion communicates itself to the maiden, and they walk side 
by side in silence, until he, making an herculean effort, 
opens his mouth to say, ‘ Will you be mine?’ but to his utter 
astonishment the words he ejaculates, and he seems to hear 
another voice uttering them, are these, ‘We cut our hay this 
week.’ 

Relieved that such mundane thoughts are occupying his mind, 
Lucie replies (for the sweethearts in question are none other than 
André Dumont and pretty Lucie Ruel who refused my congratula- 
tions so emphatically), ‘We shall not cut ours for another ten 
days.’ 

A silence, during which he firmly resolves to ask her before 
they get to the next tree. They pass it, and still he can find no 
words. He catches hold of her hand and they wander on with 
beating hearts. At last, spurred on by the fear that a rival may 
be beforehand if he puts it off for another Sunday, he determines 
that before they reach the nearest hayrick his fate shall be settled. 
Why should he fear to ask? Does she not always welcome him 
with a beaming smile? Is she not now walking hand in hand 
with him? Yes, yes, that is all true enough, but still her answer 
may be no. She may take jokingly what he means in dead 
earnest. Supposing shesaysno! His head swims at the thought ; 
the hayrick looms in front of them. He stops suddenly and 
faces her. 

‘Lucie,’ he exclaims, ‘ you know what I am going to say.’ 

She does not reply, but trembles like a leaf. 

‘Lucie, I cannot say it as I wanted to, but here it is—I love 
you!’ 

She is still silent, but does not unclasp her hand. Turning 
her face away from him she goes on with the feeling that all 
around her has changed. Surely the sky was never as blue, the 
flowers never as sweet, the air never as balmy as to-day ! 

On they wander again. At last he asks eagerly: ‘Lucie, I 
have told you I love you; do you, can you love me?’ 

Now it is her turn to find that words will not come for the 
wishing. She loves him; she wants to tell him so; but she 
cannot. She, too, makes resolutions. She will tell him just 
before they arrive at the brook babbling near at hand. But when 
the stream is reached, it chatters still, but she is speechless. 
Why will not the words come? What makes her tongue cleave 

tq the roof of her mouth? He presses her to answer; then with 
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a look of pained disappointment: ‘So you do not love me, Lucie ?’ 
and she sees tears in his eyes. 

This unloosens her tongue, and just there by the brook that 
discreetly babbles louder than ever she whispers: ‘I do love you, 
André; you know I do.’ 

Now for him the world changes; all is bathed in a golden 
glow; he feels as though he were soaring above this earth, seeing 
nought but her, caring for nought but that she loves him. They 
cross the plank, he holding her closely lest she should slip, she 
leaning on him with a delightful sense of dependence upon her 
newly found protector. 

Again they wander on, closely clasped, floods of light quivering 
around them, with strange sweet music singing in their hearts; 
they walk as on air, in a day-dream of bliss. Ah! could they but 
wander on thus for ever, deaf and blind to all else but each other! 

Lucie first comes back to the realities of every-day life. In 
the distance she sees a peasant approaching them. . 

‘Oh, André,’ she exclaims, ‘somebody is coming; let me go!’ 

‘Why are you afraid of being seen with me? Soon we shall 
be always together.’ 

Her face flames at this, and she pulls away her hand, which 
he releases reluctantly, whispering significantly, just before she 
hastens away: ‘We shall be coming with the white stick soon, 
Lucie !’ 

Once out of his siglt she smooths her hair, straightens her 
white peasant’s cap, and tries to compose herself as she draws near 
her home. This is a low building of grey stone with only a 
ground floor ; half of it is the house; the rest is occupied by the 
cows, the pig, and the barn. She gces through the stable to the 
house door, which she opens gently, and her father, sitting conning 
his weekly paper near the little window by the well-scrubbed 
table, does not notice anything unusual in her appearance. Her 
mother glances up as she enters, and after one searching look 
which makes the blushes deepen on the rosy cheeks, says to 
herself: ‘Something has happened to our Lucie; she does not 
look like the same girl.’ 

After a while the father goes out for a stroll round his property, 
and the mother, turning to her daughter, says: ‘Well, Lucie, 
you look just as though you had seen a fair sight and could not 
forget it. What is it?’ 

‘Oh, mother,’ exclaims Lucie, ‘T am so happy !’ and to prove 
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it doubtless, bursts into tears. The mother seems astonished at 
first, but her thoughts take her back in an instant to the time 
when she was young and fair, so she says gently— 

‘There, there, my child, don’t cry. Tell mother all about it.’ 

Lucie tries to; between the sobs her mother distinguishes the 
words, ‘ André is coming with the white stick soon.’ 

‘What? Pierre Dumont’s André?’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ 

‘What will your father say ?’ 

‘That is what worries me; but, mother, you will stand by 
me?’ 

‘Surely, surely, my child; but André Dumont is not rich, and 
your father may object to him on that ground. But I will do my 
best for you; I respect both Pierre and André.’ And the poor 
mother, glad for her child’s new joy, but with a pang of regret 
as she feels she has lost the first place in her heart, considers how 
she may best smooth matters and coax the father to consent. 

Meanwhile André walks home through the fields still hearing 
Lucie’s timid yet earnest whisper: ‘I do love you, André; you 
know I do,’ and this gives him courage to broach the subject to 
his father. He is an only son; his mother died in bearing him; 
so he is all in all to his father. The mother’s death left a sad 
blank in the home, and the father had a hard struggle to bring 
up his boy without a mother’s watchful care. But the result has 
rewarded him, for there is not a better-hearted, clearer-headed 
young fellow than André for miles round. He is not rich, but he 
is hard-working, and is never seen in the village cafés, 

As he greets his father he thinks what a transformation a 
woman’s presence would make in their home; how Lucie would 
comfort his father’s declining years, so he says cheerfully: ‘ Father, 
I must get the white stick ready!’ 

‘The white stick! That explains your uneasy ways of late! 
I wondered what had come to you, you seemed so restless! Well, 
well! And where are you going with the white stick, pray ?’ 

‘To Jean Ruel’s.’ 

‘Why, my boy, Jean Ruel is richer than we are; he keeps 
three cows, whilst we have but one.’ 

‘I know it, but I am young and strong; I will work hard, 
and Lucie shall never want for any comfort I can earn for her. 
What say you to my choice, father ?’ 

‘There is not a comelier lass in all B.,’ replies Pierre heartily, 
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‘and I doubt not but that her temper is as sweet as her face.’ 
André beams with gratification at this praise of his sweetheart. 
‘Whom are you going to ask to carry the white stick for you?’ 

‘I hardly know yet, father; there is Monsieur Latour (the 
postman) ; he is a good speaker, but perhaps his words would not 
carry much weight with Jean Ruel. How about the school- 
master ; do you think he would go and speak for me?’ 

‘Aye, that he would; we were boys together, and besides, 
you are a favourite of his. He has often told me there was no 
lad for learning like my André; he will go with you, for sure.’ 

Monsieur Charlier consents to be spokesman, so André sees 
Lucie at market, and they arrange that he is to come unexpectedly 
on Thursday evening. 

As soon as it is dusk on the appointed night, the schoolmaster, 
carrying a white stick (a quaint old custom which has been 
handed down from father to son for generations past in B.), sets 
out with André, both dressed in their best, for Jean Ruel’s house. 
There mother and daughter have been very busy tidying up and 
putting on their best caps. The father feels there is something 
in the air, but does not know what. At last they both settle 
down to their lace-making, for it would never do to let father 
guess what is coming. The mother since Sunday has made 
several wily remarks to see how he would take it, such as, ‘Our 
Lucie is growing a fine girl.’ 

‘You are right,’ said he heartily, for he is proud of his 
daughter; ‘she is just such another as you were when I went 
courting you, Thérése.’ 

‘Ah me! how time flies! It seems but the other day that 
you came with the white stick to ask father for me.’ 

‘It is no disrespect to him, Thérése, but he was hard to 
persuade. I was not rich enough for him then; but, as I told 
him, a brave heart and strong arms will go further sometimes 
than lands or money.’ 

‘That is true, Jean, and you have proved it. When our 
Lucie is asked for, we will remember it.’ 

‘Oh, she is but a child yet; there is time enough to think 
about that.’ 

‘She is as old as I was when you came courting me.’ Here 
their conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Lucie, and 
her father, looking at her in a new light, saw that she was indeed 
a child no longer, but a very winsome maiden. He sighed as he 
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thought of losing her, but, man-like, supposed that, as he had 
remarked nothing new, all was as usual. 

But now the longed-for, yet almost dreaded, knock is heard, 
and in answer to the father’s hearty ‘Come in,’ the schoolmaster 
enters carrying the white stick, André hanging somewhat sheepishly 
back. Jean Ruel is genuinely surprised, and of course his wife 
appears so. As for Lucie, she bends low over her pillow-lace, to 
hide her tell-tale blushes, tossing the bobbins feverishly to and fro, 

‘Well, Monsieur Charlier, and whither are you bound with your 
white stick ?’ 

‘I have reached my destination, and have come to ask you if 
you will grant the hand of your daughter Lucie to André Dumont.’ 

The father being too thunderstruck to reply, the schoolmaster 
takes advantage of the situation to make a little speech, explaining 
that André loves Lucie dearly, and will break his heart if she is 
refused him. When Jean gets his breath again he cuts this 
eloquence short by saying: ‘That is all very well, but what does 
Lucie know of André? They have scarcely ever met!’ 

A curious smile goes round the rest of the circle, while 
Monsieur Charlier replies: ‘She knows him better than you think, 
To my mind they are well suited. André was my best scholar, 
and Lucie was always at the top of her class, A finer couple you 
will not meet in all B.’ 

‘I am not denying that; but, Lucie, speak up for yourself, 
my girl! What do you say ?’ 

Lucie’s lips move, but as nothing audible escapes them, the 
mother hazards: ‘ Lucie says she is willing.’ 

‘It has gone as far as that, has it?’ says the father grimly. 
‘Then let us come to business. What are André’s prospects ?’ 

A shadow falls on André’s face, but the schoolmaster replies 
cheerfully : ‘I will be straight with you, neighbour. He is not as 
rich a partneras you perhaps havea right to expect for your daughter; 
but he has a brave heart and strong arms (here the mother gives 
a little cough), and they are worth more than money. ‘There is 
Paul Meunier now. He is wealthy for these parts, but you may 
see him any night in the café. How long will his riches last at 
that rate? There is Jules Verron. His father left him a fine 
piece of land, but he shirks work, and his property goes down in 
value every year. With André you have neither the café nor 
idleness to fear,’ 

‘That may be, I know André bears a first-rate character in 
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the village, or Ishould have refused him Lucie point blank. Now, 
André, your father owns his house of course, but how much land 
as well ?’ 

‘All the land between the house and the high road and the 
field at the back near the wood.’ 

‘So I thought ; the land is well enough, though there might 
be more of it. It will repay hard work; but is there any claim 
upon it? Has your father any debts ?’ 

André’s face flushes indignantly at this. ‘No, sir. We may 
not be as rich as some, but we owe no man a sou, thank God, and 
the land is our own.’ 

‘ How many cows do you keep ?’ 

‘One.’ 

‘A poor affair,’ mutters Jean to himself; ‘my Lucie deserved 
better than this,’ 

A pause, during which the lovers think the others must hear 
their hearts beating. Then André, summoning up all his courage, 
begs: ‘ Give me Lucie, and you shall never regret it. With her 
by my side I will work harder than ever. ‘Tis a woman’s thrifty 
care that is wanting in our home, and with Lucie looking after 
the house and dairy we shall soon be able to keep more cows. 
Give me Lucie!’ His voice breaks with emotion, and a little sob 
is heard from Lucie’s corner. 

The father is really moved by these entreaties, but he must 
not show it. At B. you must be much pressed before you yield. 
Even if you invite your nearest relatives to dinner, they 
will eat nothing until they have been repeatedly urged to do 
so; and much offended will they be if you do not coax them 
enough. 

So Jean says: ‘Lucie has helped her mother for some years 
now, and if she goes I shall have to get hired help.’ 

‘But you are not thinking of letting a pretty girl like Lucie 
coiffer Sainte Catherine ?’ (become an old maid) expostulates 
Monsieur Charlier. 

‘I do not say that. But supposing, for a moment, that I gave 
my consent, when does André want to be married ?’: 

‘As soon as the banns are published,’ exclaims the latter 
eagerly. 

‘Ah, no! my lad. Let us be fair all round. We are soon 
beginning hay-making; then the harvest will be on us; and 
afterwards the potatoes must be got ready for sowing. Would 
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it be fair for Lucie to work in the summer for those who have not 
fed her through the previous winter ?’ 

André, knowing the customs of B., which are as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, is forced to admit : ‘It would be unjust, 
I spoke hastily ; forgive an impatient lover.’ 

Jean, at a loss to find further objections, turns to his wife, 
‘Well, mother, what do you say to it ?’ 

Mindful of etiquette, she answers: ‘It wants considering.’ 

Lucie turns reproachful eyes upon her, but her mother signs 
to her to fear nothing, she sees the battle is won. The only 
remaining difficulty is for Jean to lay down his arms gracefully. 
After another hour’s pleading and arguing he gives his consent 
with certain stipulations. He will give his daughter a dowry 
equal to that given by Pierre Dumont to his son. Lucie’s mother 
will provide the household linen and trousseau ; of course, André 
will give the corbeille, a basket containing some good dress 
pieces and a little simple jewellery, such as a brooch and a watch- 
chain. When they are married, Lucie is to have all the money 
she earns by keeping fowls for her own private purse. 

When this happy conclusion is arrived at, the mother bustles 
about to prepare some tasty dish for her unexpected guests, 
Strange to say, she has the ingredients already to hand. André 
steals round to Lucie to exchange a pressure of the hand and a 
whisper: ‘ Next Sunday, Lucie, at the same dear old spot ?’ 

‘Yes, André, if I can get away.’ 

The following Sundays will live for ever in their memories, 
Sweet talks of the future; how Lucie will arrange her new home; 
how dearly André wil! always love her; how happy they will 
be! Go back to your own courting days, reader, and remember 
that it is the same old story, tell it in any land, in any language 
you will. 

Meanwhile André and Lucie are not engaged, for I have 
already related Lucie’s stout denial of any such thing. But when 
the hay-making was over, the harvest garnered, and the potatoes 
sown for next year, André went once again to Jean Ruel to claim 
the fulfilment of his promise. The poor father, loth to lose his 
daughter, tried to put him off; but André was firm. 

‘Do as many of our neighbours do,’ suggests Jean. ‘ Marry 
Lucie, but leave her at home for a year that she may still 
help us.’ 

‘Never!’ cries André, ‘The one custom in B, I cannot put 
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up with is the men marrying and then letting their wives stop in 
their father’s home. No, no. Lucie is to be mine entirely. If, 
in spite of your promise, you cannot spare her yet, I will wait for 
her. But when she once marries me, she leaves this house to live 
with me in mine.’ 

‘You are right, my lad; I should have said the same myself.’ 
Then with a sigh: ‘ You may have the banns put up, since part 
with her I must.’ 

So their names are posted up on the Mairie wall, and after 
three weeks the wedding takes place. They go first to the Town 
Hall, and before the Mayor, wearing his scarf of office, they both 
pronounce the irrevocable ‘Qui.’ The company then proceeds 
two by two to the church, where the marriage ceremony is gone 
through again with the addition of the usual liturgy. Afterwards 
they all return to Lucie’s home to partake of a grand dinner. 
These simple peasants, who live on the plainest fare all the year 
round, can serve up a dinner of six or seven courses better than 
many a professed cook. They sit for hours at table, and as the 
happy couple must stay there as long as a guest remains who can 
eat or drink, the feast lasts into the night, interspersed with 
speeches and singing, until the greatest tease present (for the 
feasting is merely kept up for fun at the end), yielding to somno- 
lence, declines any further dainties. Then the good-bye kisses 
and blessings are given, and André takes his wife home. 

The next day a dinner is served at André’s house, but on 
a smaller scale; then the young couple settle down to every- 
day life and continue love-making, let us hope, to the end of 


their days. 
ZELIA DE LADEVEZE. 
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OUR SQUARE. 


BY MRS. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


I po not know how long it is since our square was built, but if, as 
they say, it was built for rich people to live in, it must have been 
a long time ago. They even say that when the houses were new, 
and for many years afterwards, there was only one family living in 
each of them, an extravagance which sounds scarcely credible in 
the ears of the present generation, for whom space is a commodity 
too expensive to indulge in freely. Some of the houses are large, 
with eight or ten rooms, and good airy staircases and landings; 
and the children who hear their parents talking of those bygone 
days marvel amongst themselves at the size of the families which 
would be adequate to fill them. Two to a room they agree to 
take as low average ; and the older children, who have got as far 
as multiplication at school, work it out at eighteen children and 
two parents to a family, and there is much discussion as to the 
probability that the Bobby family, which already numbers thirteen, 
will ever attain to such magnificent dimensions. _ 

Under the present system of subletting the houses are much 
more densely packed. Not that there are ‘thousands of families 
living in one room,’ as some rashly worded statistics have asserted 
of London, but one room toa family is no uncommon distribu- 
tion in our square. Public opinion is against this, when the 
family consists of more than two and a fraction (for clearly an 
infant hardly counts in this connection), and generally speaking 
a family of any size will have its two rooms, sometimes even three 
or four. But in almost every house there is at least one room let 
off singly. 

If it is the top-floor back which is thus let off, its occupier is 
generally some lonely old man or woman—oftener woman—who 
is wearing out her last days in solitude, and has reduced her 
expenditure to the very least which will suffice to feed the little 
flame which still flickers in the worn-out old body. Two shillings 
a week is a large sum to pay for a little cupboard of a room some 
eight feet square, but even if she had more money to spare she 
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would be at a loss to know what to do with a larger room ; for 
the poor little sticks of furniture which she has managed to keep 
within her feeble grasp would make but a sorry show in a larger 
room, and the little window at the back has the advantage of not 
throwing too much light on the faded poverty within. And again, 
who does not know that it takes much less fuel to warm a little 
room, and a smaller lamp to light it? No wonder our old women 
seek out the top-floor back in which to hide away from the world 
in which their part is over. 

First-floor front often goes singly also. In our square it is 
nearly always the best room in the house, and will sometimes 
bring as much as four or five shillings a week in rent. Nodoubt it 
used to be the drawing-room, or, as it would then be called, the 
parlour, in the days when rooms had their distinctive uses. Now 
it is sitting-room, dining-room, bedroom, washhouse, laundry, 
and sometimes workroom as well, all in one. Young couples 
who are just setting up housekeeping like to get a first-floor front, 
and for two or three years they may make very good lodgers. 
Then if things are going well with them, and their family is 
increasing, they look out for a house of their own, and let off in 
their turn all but the kitchen and one or two other rooms. The 
kitchen is nearly always reserved by the householder for his own 
use, as being the only room in these old-fashioned houses which 
has any proper arrangement for cooking. 

Sometimes, but not very often, the basement is let singly ; 
and when it is so its occupiers are, socially speaking, of a lower 
class than we care to have in our square. Poor Mrs. Grady, of 
No. 27, pleaded so hard for the basement, on the score of her 
mangle, that the landlady, Mrs. Jacobs, had not the heart to 
refuse a widow shelter ; but when the mangle arrived, escorted by 
four pale and ragged children, the good soul was divided between 
wrath and commiseration. The protest of the other lodgers 
wrought upon her to give a week’s notice the first evening, and 
that ceremony is repeated at frequent intervals; but somehow, 
when the end of the week comes, and the weary mother produces 
the hard-earned rent and pleads to be allowed to stay, she cannot 
steel herself to insist upon her leaving. The offence—e. Dick 
being found sniffing at the first-floor front’s keyhole when the 
first-floor front was having sausages for supper, or Lizzie scream- — 
ing with toothache all night-—is condoned once more; and as a. 
sign of reconciliation the penitent Dick or Lizzie is taken upstairs 
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and greatly comforted with tea and buttered toast from Mrs, 
Jacobs’s own table. And so Mrs. Grady stays on, and it is hard to 
say whether her ragged flock is more of an eye-sore or a heart-sore 
to the respectable neighbours. 

Of course there are some black sheep in our square, but they 
are not of the kind which herd together in crowded rooms, 
Rather they are of a solitary and stealthy nature, and we know 
little of the inhabitants of the house which bears the worst repu- 
tation. The householder is nominally an Italian hairdresser, but 
how many rooms he sublets, and to whom he sublets them, are 
matters of mystery and surmise to all of us; the shabby 
foreigners we see coming and going may be customers or may be 
tenants, but we do not watch very closely nor talk very freely 
about them, for experience has taught us that when questions 
may be asked the interests of peace are best served by ignorance, 

If you were to collect the opinions of the women as to the 
relative advantages of housekeeping under the new and the old 
systems, they would be far from unanimous in favour of a house 
for each family. Mrs. Jacobs, cheery soul, thinks it would be 
very strange and lonely-like to have to go out of doors before you 
could ‘ pass the time o’ day’ with a neighbour; and many agree 
that it is handy just to drop in downstairs or pop in upstairs, 
as the case may be, when you want to be condoled with on his 
unreasonableness or to report your own latest symptoms. Even 
exclusive Miss Johnson, who keeps herself so genteel, and always 
wears a bit of rusty black lace on her poor old head, confesses that 
though she has a horror of men and would not for the world 
admit one to the seclusion of her top-floor back, yet it is a 
comfort, when evening draws in, to hear a man’s voice in the 
house, and to know that if she were to call out there would be 
some response. 

Indolent Mrs. Aggus, again, thinks she has quite enough to do 
with keeping one flight of stairs clean, and does not know how she 
would manage if she had all four on her mind; at which the 
neighbours raise their eyebrows at each other, for there is a 
tradition that Mrs. Aggus’s flight has never been touched with 
water since she came into the house twelve months ago, except 
once when the top-floor stumbled with a pail on the way up. Mrs. 
Aggus was virtuously indignant on that occasion, having just 
‘cleaned up’ for Sunday, and words passed, in retaliation for 
which the top-floor preserves to this day the cloth with which she 
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dried the spilt water, and by the blackness of which she is wont 
to prove the truth of the aforesaid tradition. 

But before telling of the people who live in our square I 
must say more about the square itself. There is a garden in the 
middle, which is carefully guarded from the intrusion of outsiders, 
with the result that from year’s end to year’s end no one ever 
makes use of it. Why should they? There is no attraction in it 
but the trees, and those we can see better from our windows. 
The ground under the trees is black and greasy, and though there 
are faint signs of a path its consistency and colour are hardly 
distinguishable from the surrounding soil; altogether the road is 
pleasanter to walk in, especially as there i a tendency to throw 
over the railings such superfluous articles as old cats and kettles. 
Not that the road itself is quite what it should be; it is said to be 
private property, though whose private property none of us know, 
and for that reason no one ever mends or sweeps it. Some one 
once suggested that the vestry or the County Council, or some 
other public body, should be asked to take it over, and held out 
as an inducement they would keep the road in repair and plant 
the garden ; but some one else objected that it could not be done 
unless the inhabitants were prepared to raise a sum of money for 
preliminary repairs, and that it would involve opening the garden 
to the general public. And so the matter dropped, for it was out 
of the question that the square should raise any money, and 
almost equally so that it should relinquish its rights to the 
exclusive use of the garden. So in summer the road continues to 
be unpleasant because of the dust, and in winter it is as bad—or 
as good—as living in the country, the puddles are so large and 
the ruts so deep. Still it is a great thing to live on a road 
which is private property, and which can only be used by the 
world at large for our convenience or at any rate on sufferance. 

And it is a great thing too to look out upon trees. Early in 
spring, when the leaves have just broken through their sheaths, 
they are quite beautiful colours, rosy yellow and pale green, for a 
week or two; and even when they have been toned down to match 
the sooty blackness of the branches they serve as cover for 
hundreds of noisy little sparrows, who keep reminding us of the 
country as long as daylight lasts with their incessant twittering 
and shrill quarrelling. They begin with the milkman’s morning 
call in the winter, and end about when his afternoon round begins ; 
but in summer they beat him mcrning and evening by many hours, 
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maintaining as a constant protest amidst the conventionality of 
their surroundings that the great law of nature is to go to bed and 
get up with the sun. 

Our square consists mostly of houses, but not entirely. At 
one corner there is the end of a large church, which turns its 
back upon us somewhat aggressively, and faces out into the road 
behind the square. It is not of so much use to us as a church 
might be expected to be, for we cannot get into it except by 
walking out at the opposite side of the square, down the road 
for five minutes, and back up another road for five minutes. Why 
there should be no entrance in from the square we none of us 
know, but a formidable row of bristling iron railings effectually 
checks any impulse to church-going which might overtake us 
in our few leisure moments. Perhaps it is due to these railings 
that there is a decidedly hostile feeling amongst some of us to 
this church in particular ; we resent its clamorous bell, we pretend 
to resent the murmur of its singing and music, though really it 
is rather pleasant, and at one time the boys took to throwing 
stones at the saints in. the windows, with the result that the 
saints are now hidden away behind thick iron wire netting 
like a meat-safe. Indeed you would hardly know that there 
were any saints at all, except on winter evenings, when the lights 
shine through the windows and make the halos just visible. 

There is no other architectural feature in the square. The 
houses, as I have said, are for the most part of a good size; and 
they were built at a time when houses were of different shapes 
and sizes, to suit the owners. But some of them have now been 
adapted for business purposes, and bear plates upon the door- 
post or under the door-handle of various degrees of polished 
magnificence. If you walk round the square you may find 
every grade of business importance indicated in these solemn 
announcements, from the shining expanse upon which Messrs. 
Freeman and Bogg declare that they are solicitors down to the 
dirty card which hangs askew in Mrs. Grady’s basement window, 
exhibiting a vague design in red and black of a mangle without 
perspective, and bearing the legend ‘ Mangling done here,’ in 
which all the N’s turn the wrong way, as if they had got caught 
in a looking-glass. Next door a dressmaker’s modest card endea- 
vours to attract attention by the inky blackness of its fat letters, 
and a little further down an engraver offers a specimen of his skill 
on a beautiful copper-plate. A box-maker occupies the ground 
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floor of No. 16, and next door again the mysteries of a ‘ Mission’ 
are carried on behind the cover of black gauze window screens, 
which have the effect of making the house look as if it had gone 
into mourning. 

It is a point of honour with the inhabitants of the square 
that it should be known by no distinguishing name. Of course 
it has a name in the directory, and the postman knows what it is; 
but ‘The Square’ is considered to be sufficient for local identifica- 
tion, and many of those living in it have never heard it called 
anything else. The children belonging to it know that they can 
safely let themselves get lost in the neighbourhood, for every 
policeman within half a mile’s radius will return them to the 
square without further inquiry. It is true that when the vestry 
were putting up new names all over the district—beautiful white 
and blue enamel plates—they put one up on the right-hand 
corner of the square also; but the boys resented it, and threw 
mud at it until it was quite illegible. Rain has had some effect 
on it since then, and the inquirer can just make out an L and 
Sq; but we may as well acquiesce in local tradition and be con- 
tent without a name. 

This, then, is our square, gloomy enough and even sordid to 
the casual observer, but for all that hiding away behind its sooty 
walls as much of the joy and sorrow, and of all the passions, 
hopes, and fears which go to make up human nature, as any 
fashionable square in the whole of London. And just here and 
there the sympathetic observer may find something even more than 
these, may find a love and faith and endurance which partake less 
of the human than of the divine. 

Let me recall here an experience which I think must have 
been shared by many of my readers. In walking through the 
streets of London, especially on a dark and rainy evening, with the 
thought of home before me, I cannot resist watching the windows 
of the houses as I pass, in the hope that here and there some one 
will have forgotten to draw the blind. It is so delightful when 
you have been passing blank after blank, all dark and cold and 
meaningless, tocome upon a sudden transparency, a peep into 
teal bright human life and warmth, to catch a glimpse of the 
covered table, of the moving figures, and to realise that the dark- 
ness and blank walls contain this soul within. Even a shadow on 
the blind, cast by lamp or fire light, is enough to awaken the 
feeling of companionship and sympathy. 
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We gather a similar sense of reality and fellowship when now 
and again we get a glimpse into the lives and history of the many 
figures which daily pass us by. For the most part the blinds are 
drawn, the shutters up, nothing but blankness meets us; but it is 
no vulgar curiosity which makes it a delight to catch a glimpse of 
| the real life behind, and to feel ourselves at home in it. Itis the 
i realisation in detail of the kinship between all members of our 
great human family; the recognition of our veritable brothers 
and sisters in forms which had seemed at first to be alien and 
strange. 
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THE LEADING ARTICLE. 


‘I KNOW what “leaders” are, for I have written them,’ said 
Benjamin Disraeli in the course of a speech in the House of 
Commons; and though all of us may not have written ‘leaders’ 
for the ‘ Morning Post’ and other newspapers, like Disraeli, we all 
at least know the meaning of the term ‘leaders.’ For more than 
a hundred years after the publication of the first daily newspaper, 
the ‘Daily Courant,’ which consisted of a small sheet, printed on 
one side only—and made its appearance in London, March 1702, - 
the ‘dailies’ confined themselves to what is perhaps the proper 
business of a newspaper-—the publication of the largest possible 
amount of news, and made no attempt whatever to mould or 
direct public opinion. At the opening of the nineteenth century 
‘the leading article’ first appeared in the morning papers. It 
was originally celled the ‘leaded article,’ because of the ‘leads’ 
or spaces introduced between the lines, to spread cut the article 
and give it an imposing appearance, in order that it might at 
once attract the eye of even the most casual reader. After a 
time it was called ‘leading article’ or ‘leader’ or ‘editorial,’ 
names by which it is now universally known in newspaper offices. 
At the beginning, ‘leaders’ were published only tentatively. 
Their publication was irregular; in form they were brief—we 
should call them ‘editorial paragraphs’ now—and they were 
principally used to direct special attention to some important 
event recorded in the news columns. But seventy-five years ago 
they became a settled and regular feature of the daily newspaper, 
and a potent agency for promoting opinions, political, religious, 
and social. 

I shall never forget the delight I felt when I was called from 
the reporting staff of a daily paper with which I was connected 
some years ago to join the editorial staff. As a member of the 
reporting staff I had written ‘leaders’ occasionally; but I was 
now to be associated with the little group of men in the editorial 
department who controlled the policy of the paper, and who, 
tight royally styling themselves ‘ we,’ daily taught close on 100,000 
readers—for the journal had an immense circulation, and was 
most influential—how they were to think on the various and 
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conflicting subjects—-political, religious, social, literary, scientific, 
and artistic—which come up for public consideration in this 
kingdom of forty million inhabitants. What a position to find 
myself in, to be able to preach to 100,000 readers every morning! 
No wonder I felt a thrill of pride and exultation, and, being very 
young then, began to regard myself as a teacher and a prophet! 

But first, as to our procedure in selecting subjects for the 
leading articles. We assembled in the editor’s room at the office 
at three o’clock every afternoon. There were five of us, the 
editor, the chief sub-editor, and three leader-writers. Each man 
suggested one or two topics, and after due consideration three of 
them were selected. The editor, who knew from experience the 
capabilities of his leader-writing staff, and the subjects which each 
man could best write about, allotted the topics, and indicated on 
broad and general lines the views that were to be expressed in 
the articles. 

Considerable freedom, however, was given to the leader-writer 
to look at the subject from his own individual standpoint, or, as it 
were, through his own particular spectacles. An article will be all 
the more interesting, forcible, and convincing, the more the writer 
is allowed to make it the warm and strenuous expression of his 
own genuine feelings, unfettered by the restraining influence of 
the editor, who, as the person primarily responsible, is naturally 
inclined to be more or less cautious and circumspect in committing 
the paper to any strong course of action or declaration of principle. 
But there are two things which the leader-writer must always 
bear in mind, and which must influence every sentence he writes. 
- First, he must preserve the traditional policy of the paper; and 
- secondly, he must do no violence to the opinions of its readers. 
These, indeed, are practically the same thing in different words, 
for the policy of a newspaper is the policy of its supporters. We 
know well what line our paper has always taken in regard to this, 
that, and the other subject, and we are therefore acquainted with 
the views which, on these subjects, are acceptable to our readers. 
All we strive to do is to say something new on the subject, or at 
least to present the old views in a fresh guise. It does not often 
happen, then, that a difference of opinion arises in the editorial 
staff as to the line which should be taken on any question; but 
in such a contingency, the judgment of the editor is final. It is 
very rarely, indeed, that a new subject arises which is outside the 
scope of the settled policy of the paper, and as to which it is 
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impossible to guess the feelings of its readers. Such a difficulty 
arose in most Liberal newspaper offices when Mr. Gladstone 
startled and perturbed the political world by the announcement of 
his Home Rule policy in 1885. In such a contingency some 
newspapers make the plunge boldly, committing themselves irre- 
yocably to one side of the question; while others, acting diplo- 
matically, express no decided opinion, but turn out a column of 
comment on the subject without saying anything which indicates 
their views one way or the other. 

The leader-writers, having got their subjects, dispersed till 
ten o’clock, when, as a rule, they reassembled in the office. 
Some of them had their ‘leader’ written by that time; some, 
perhaps, had not yet put pen to paper. It all depended on the 
topic. If the subject be a parliamentary debate, or a speech by 
a leading politician at a public meeting held in the evening, the 
writer must of course wait until the report of the debate or the 
speech reaches the office, is put into type, and he is furnished 
with ‘proofs.’ It may be midnight before all this is accomplished ; 
but in the meantime the writer, being able to guess with almost 
unerring accuracy what the leading politician will say, or what 
the result of the debate in the House will be, has thought over 
the matter, and sketched ‘the leader’ in outline, so that when he 
has rapidly read through the ‘ proofs’ of the speech or the debate, 
and filled in the rough plan of his article by one or two striking 
quotations from the speech, with appropriate comments of his 
own, he is able to turn out the article rapidly in its proper form ; 
and as it is being written it is taken, page by page, to the com- 
posing-room, with the result that the writer is able to see a 
‘proof’ of the ‘leader’ in type a few minutes after he has com- 
pletedit. Butif, on the other hand, the subject is a local meeting 
or a local event of any kind, which is reported in the evening papers, 
or a topic which needs reference to a library for ‘material,’ the 


_ leader-writer usually writes his article at home and brings it to the 
office at night. After handing in my ‘leader,’ I have often had 


to wait in the office till midnight writing ‘editorial notes,’ or the 
paragraphs, dealing also with passing events, which follow the 
leading articles in most journals, or to turn out another ‘leader’ 
on some unexpected piece of news which arrived by telegraph. 
During the first three weeks of my career as a 'eader-writer, 
I kept a record of the subjects on which I wrote every night. I 
quote them here, as they give some idea of the nature and variety 
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of the topics with which a leader-writer attached to a morning 
journal has to deal. It will be noticed that on one night I wrote 
two articles. 

First Week.—Sunday, ‘Solicitors’ Fees ;’ Monday, ‘ Debate in 
the House of Commons’ and ‘The Spread of the Telephone;’ 
Tuesday, ‘ Debate in the House of Commons ;’ Wednesday, ‘ Bank 
Holiday in August ;’ Thursday, ‘Ten Years of Corporate Work ;’ 
Friday, ‘The Half-Yearly Meeting of one of the District Banks.’ 

Second Week.—Sunday, ‘ Administration of Lunatic Asylums;’ 
Monday, ‘The Writing of History;’ Tuesday, ‘Debate in the 
House of Commons;’ Wednesday, ‘Prison Life;’ Thursday, 
‘ Agricultural Prospects ;’ Friday, ‘The Accelerated Mail Service.’ 

Third Weel:.—Sunday, ‘ Visit of an Antiquarian Society to 
our Town;’ Monday, ‘Charitable Donations and Bequests ;’ 
Tuesday, ‘ Annual Meeting of the British Association ;’ Wednesday, 
‘Meeting of Railway Company ;’ Thursday, ‘Mr. Gladstone on 
Home Rule ;’ Friday, ‘The International Hygienic Congress.’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing list of articles that topics 
of all kinds fell to me for treatment, and that I had to be always 
ready to write a political, literary, social, agricultural, legal, local, 
or foreign ‘leader,’ as the occasion required. Some of the articles 
I have enumerated, such as those on the work of the Corporation, 
on lunatic asylums, prison life, and agriculture, were based on 
the Government reports in Blue-books, which are periodically 
issued by Parliament, or the annual statements issued by the 
local boards and associations. This kind of work is best described 
by the expressive word ‘dry,’ and is most uncongenial to my 
tastes. But it had to be done. I should have been very happy 
could I have chosen my own topics; but, alas! every calling has 
its drudgery, and the hardness of the lot of the average leader- 
writer lies in the appalling fact that he has to write on many 
subjects, not because he has something to say on these subjects, 
but because he has to say something, which is a totally different 
thing. The three or four columns of our paper known as ‘the 
leading columns’ have to be filled every night somehow or other, 
and it is the duty—often a pleasant duty, sometimes a dreary 
task—for the leader-writers to fill them. Occasionally we 
published a ‘leader’ on a technical or special subject by an out- 
side contributor, who was an authority on that particular subject ; 
and on some of the leading London daily organs, efforts are made 
to have, as far as possible, every subject treated by a specialist, who 
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may not perhaps be regularly attached to the staff, being paid 
so much for every article—a clergyman, a barrister, a civil servant, 
or a public official, perhaps; but on the vast majority of news- 
papers—indeed, I may say on all newspapers without exception— 
there is a permanent staff of leader-writers, who must be prepared 
to write on any possible subject at a moment’s notice. A well- 
known London journalist began his career as an ‘all-round man’ 
on a local paper. One day an article on the agricultural outlook 
was required. The journalist protested that he knew nothing of 
farming. ‘What books have you at home?’ was the sharp 
inquiry of the editor. ‘A Bible, Shakespeare, and a dictionary,’ 
said the leader-writer. ‘What other sources of information do 
you want?’ returned the editor coolly. ‘Go ahead with the 
article.’ An ‘all-round leader-writer’—that is, a man who can 
write well or passably on any subject—finds the work, if he aims 
at doing it well and conscientiously, very trying and very arduous. 
He must be a widely read man, especially in literature, history, 
and politics, carrying in his memory a mass of varied, accurate, 
and well-assorted knowledge on these subjects, ready for use at a 
moment’s call. He must be a man of ideas, able to look at a 
thing from different standpoints—a man of common sense and 
sound judgment; without crotchets, without conceit. He must 
also have a ready command of words, and a facility for happy and 
forcible phrasing or expression, enabling him to present his 
thoughts in a precise and attractive literary form. 

The course pursued in regard to the selection and writing of 
leading articles in the office to which I was attached varies slightly 
in different newspapers. Interesting glimpses of the manner in 
which ‘leaders’ are written for some of the great London journals 
are obtained from literary, journalistic, and political biographies 
which have recently been published. It is—or perhaps I should 
now say it was—the practice on some of the London daily news- 
papers for the editor to overhaul or alter the articles supplied him 
by his leader-writers. In that interesting biography, ‘James 
MacDonell, Journalist,’ by Dr. Robertson Nicoll—the only life of 
an English journalist, pure and simple, ever written—MacDonell, 
who was assistant-editor of the ‘Daily Telegraph’ in 1866, gives 
in his letters the following particulars in regard to the revision of 
‘leaders : 

‘ All the leaders pass through my hands; and often they have 
to be so altered, added to, subtracted from—sentences being 
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struck out, others put in, sometimes the half of an article re- 
written, and often every second sentence recast—that the revision 
of four leaders frequently takes five hours,’ Again: ‘You will 
have some idea of the extent to which the corrections go when I 
tell you that they cost something like a thousand pounds a year,’ 
And again: ‘Already I choose the subjects for the leaders, and 
indicate what I think should be the line of comment—subject, of 
course, to the revision of Mr. Levy. At night I go over the 
articles, striking out and putting in what I choose—subject, again, 
to his decision. This is delicate work, and takes much time, 
especially as my superiors are so fastidious in matter of style that 
every clause of every sentence must undergo a rigid examination,’ 

I do not think that system of rigorous revision now prevails 
to any great extent. Leader-writers are now allowed to clothe 
their own thoughts in their own language. Not a word of my 
leading articles was ever altered. Indeed, errors into which I 
sometimes fell in my classical or historical allusions were left un- 
corrected. But the object of this overhauling, where it prevails, 
is to curb individualistic expression of opinion in the leading 
article, and to bring its sentiments into complete accord with the 
views that have been expressed on the same subject in previous 
issues of the journal. Thus is preserved the tradition that ‘we’ 
of the leading article means the collection of persons who are 
responsible for the management and direction of the policy of the 
paper; and that the object of the leading article is merely to 
express with force, clearness, and elegance the views of the readers 
of the paper. MacDonell says this alteration of ‘ copy’ is ‘ delicate 
work.’ So it is, indeed. Many writers are very sensitive on the 
point, regarding it as a reflection on their capacity. Other writers, 
however, are completely indifferent to the editorial ‘revision of 
their articles. The late George Augustus Sala expressed the 
view that he did not care what was done with his ‘copy’ after he 
had written it. He had supplied an editor with an article, and 
the editor asked him whether he would object to a few alterations 
being made in it. Sala wrote in reply: ‘I have fulfilled my 
contract in delivering to you the required weight of raw meat. 
How you cook it—whether you roast it, boil it, hash it, or mince 
it—I neither care nor want to know.’ 

In 1875 MacDonell was appointed leader-writer on the 
‘Times. His biographer writes: ‘He had now a handsome 
income—one earned without burdensome toil. He wrote four or 
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five leaders a week—never six. He always had a rest on Fridays 
and Saturdays, and in addition was allowed the great boon of two 
months’ holiday a year.’ In most cases, he himself suggested to 
the editor of the ‘Times’ the topics upon which he wrote. After 
reading the morning papers, he sent to Mr. Delane (the editor of 
the ‘ Times’) a list of subjects for leaders. In the course of the 
afternoon a letter came from the office by messenger, selecting 
the subject for the article, and a few lines of instruction as to the 
way in which it was to be treated. His wife describes how, at 
eight o’clock, about an hour after dinner, he tackled his leading 
article. ‘He went straight to the writing-table, which always 
stood in the drawing-room, gathered his material about him, and 
began his work. He was particular about the paper he used and 
his pens and ink. The ink must be thin, new, and blue-black, 
No other, he said, ran so smoothly. The first quarter of an hour 
was a trial. He would write a few lines and then tear the sheet 
across ; begin again ; grow dissatisfied, tear the sheet across, and 
begin again. Then he would make a satisfactory start, and after 
that the work would proceed without a pause. He rarely con- 
sulted any book or made any stop. He made no plan of work and 
no notes. Sometimes he would get up, walk to the bookshelves, 
take down a volume, and read a favourite passage, sometimes 
aloud, sometimes to himself. He said a fine piece of prose from 
De Quincey, or Heine, or Ruskin, or Landor, or Newman, refreshed 
him. Then he would shut the book, take his place at the table, 
and the writing would proceed again without interruption. About 
eleven o’clock the leader was finished and sent to the office.’ If, 
however, a parliamentary question or a question of international 
politics were the subject of his ‘leader,’ MacDonell had to go to 
the office, so that he might read the report of the debate or the 
telegrams from abroad, before writing the article. 

My own experiences in writing ‘leaders’ have been somewhat 
similar to those of MacDonell. As a man is, naturally, of variable 
moods, I have often sat down to write a leading article with the 
most depressing feeling that my head was quite empty of even a 
single idea on the subject. I seemed to feel that my mind was 
dried up or burnt out. In such a mood I made vain effort after 
vain effort to start off satisfactorily, and slip after slip of paper 
was destroyed, in disgust with the feeble and flaccid sentence I 
had penned as the opening of the article. What I found most 
stimulating in this barren and unhappy condition of mind, this 
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state of mental exhaustion and fatigue, is a cup of coffee and a 
cigarette, some passayes from a favourite author; but, more than 
all, some piece of writing of my own of which I am proud. I do 
not know whether the latter experience is common with leader- 
writers or not; I have never heard it mentioned by colleagues ; 
but, really, in my dull and spiritless moments I find nothing in 
print so refreshing as my own humorous and pathetic and descrip- 
tive passages—if I may so describe them without vainglory—and 
when once I have madea good start with my article, I go smoothly 
and easily along to the conclusion. 

Another leader-writer for the ‘Times’ was the late Lord 
Blachford, who was Under-Secretary for the Colonies from 1860 to 
1879. As Frederic Rogers he left Oxford, and went to London in 
1842 to read law; and in his ‘ Letters’ recently published, he gives 
a racy description of the manner in which he was immediately 
pressed into the occupation of leader-writing for the ‘ Times :’ 

‘I dined with Mr. Walter and his son in Printing House Square at five o’clock, 
and found that I was expected to write an article then and there on one of the 
subjects of the day. I protested my inability, not supposing myself capable of 
doing such a thing in less than a week. This was pooh-poohed. I tried, found 
it possible, and found also that I was expected to repeat the process next day ; 
same hour, same dinner, short conversation after dinner, then the subject was 
announced and I was left alone till tea-time, when Mr. Walter appeared, read 
aloud what I had done, with criticisms, and after correction carried off the copy 
to the printer. When the article was finished the same process was repeated, 
and when I was disburdened of the whole article I went home to bed. Gradually 
it appeared that [ was expected to do this (exceptis excipiendis) every evening. 
And being, though an Oxford Don, not skilful in saying no, or in evading saying 
yes, while Walter was an adept in the art of making you believe that you had 
pledged yourself to do what he wanted you to do, I found myself soon engaged to 
write a daily article, usually in the manner aforesaid, with a very liberal salary. 
I neither wanted nor expected one or the other.’ 


Rogers’s appointment in 1845 to the office of Registrar of 
Joint-Stock Companies put an end to his work for the ‘ Times.’ 

Henry Reeve, who edited ‘Greville’s Memoirs,’ was a great jour- 
nalist of the old school. For fifteen years, from 1840 to 1855, he 
was leader-writer, dealing principally with foreign politics, on the 
‘Times. During that period he wrote—as we are told in the 
‘Life of Henry Reeve’—2,482 leaders, for which he received 
upwards of 13,0001. The manner in which he carried out his 
task is thus described : 


‘It was not unusual for him, coming home from the theatre or a dinner-party, 
to find a messenger waiting for him with a note that an article was required at 
once. On such occasions he would throw off his dress-coat, pull off his dress- 
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boots, sit down to his desk and write. When the messenger was dismissed with 
the MS. he could go to bed. Now,a leading article in the ‘“‘ Times” commonly runs 
between 1,500 and 2,000 words, an amount which—as we have lately been told 
by novelists of repute—is considered a good day’s work, after weeks and months 
of preparation. But neither fiction nor special forethought was permitted to 
Reeve. The articles were put forth without stay, without hesitation, and with a 
truth and accuracy which he knew would be closely examined; any flaw in 
which he knew would be loudly complained of.’ 


Reeve’s record of 2,482 leaders is beaten by the 7,000 of the 
Rev. Thomas Mozley, who was also a leader-writer on the ‘ Times’ 
for a great many years. Late in life Mozley went to see a 
publisher with a view to the issue of a book. The publisher, who 
was unaware of his client’s antecedents, asked him in a somewhat 
cavalier fashion if he had ever published anything before, where- 
upon Mozley gently replied, ‘Two volumes of sermons and about 
7,000 leaders in the “ Times.”’ 

Reeve has left on record his opinion of the duties of a leader- 
witer. Though Delane, the then editor of the ‘Times,’ was the 
last man to relax his hold on the reins, much was necessarily left 
to Reeve’s direction. Lord Granville wrote him: ‘I hear that 
Louis Napoleon is irritated and annoyed beyond measure by the 
language of the “ Times.” However deserved such castigation may 
be, it will be a serious responsibility to goad him on to acts of 
violence which may be seriously inconvenient to us.’ Reeve 
answered at length, tacitly admitting the authorship of the article 
in question, and stating his views on journalistic responsibility as 
distinguished from the responsibility of statesmen : 

‘The responsibility of journalists is in proportion to the liberty they enjoy. 
No moral obligation can be graver. But their duties are not the same, I think, 
asthose of statesmen. To find out the true state of facts, to report them with 
fidelity, to apply to them fixed and strict principles of justice, humanity, and 
law, to inform, as.far as possible, the very conscience of nations, and to call 
down the judgment of the world on what is false, or base, or tyrannical, appear 
tome to be the first duties of those who write. Those upon whom the greater 
part of political action devolves are necessarily governed by other rules.’ 


Lord Granville sent the correspondence to Delane, who wrote 
to Reeve: ‘I like your letter so much that I am glad it was sent 
without any consultation with me.’ Indeed, Lord Granville had 
already admitted that it was ‘ able and unanswerable.’ 

Many good stories are told of strange circumstances in which 
leading articles have been written. A leader-writer on an impor- 
tant daily newspaper in the provinces was directed by his editor 
one afternoon to write on a certain subject, the understanding 
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being that his article should be forthcoming not later than 
midnight. Before sitting down to his work, he came across 
convivial companions, and the party ‘twined vine-leaves in their 
hair.’ What happened afterwards our journalist could not recall 
when he awoke in the morning with a painful head and a feeling 
of remorse. On opening the paper his jaw dropped. He found 
the subject he had undertaken to write upon the evening before 
treated in a very masterly fashion. On arriving at the office in 
order to apologise for his omission, he inquired of a sub-editor, who 
wrote the article. ‘Why, you wrote it yourself, was the reply, 
‘Did I? Oh, yes, to be sure; of course I did,’ rejoined the 
journalist in a dazed way. He subsequently learned that he had 
gone back to the office after parting with his boon companions, sat 
in his usual chair, and turned out his ‘copy’ with his usual 
facility. 

Mr. John Morley, who was a journalist before he became a 
Cabinet Minister, delighted the journalists at a Press Club dinner 
in London a few years ago by making the following autobiogra- 
phical confession: ‘It was whilst I was writing a leading article 
for a certain periodical, that I received a letter from an illustrious 
statesman, who was then forming a government, offering me a 
post in his cabinet. Gentlemen,’ continued Mr. Morley, ‘so strong 
in me was the journalistic instinct that, after accepting the illus- 
trious statesman’s offer, J went back and finished that leading 
article! And I can assure you,’ he added, when the applause 
which greeted this statement had died away, ‘that neither the 
grammar nor the style of the latter half of the article fell short of 
my usual standard.’ 

Mr. Cooper, the editor of the ‘Scotsman,’ tells, in his Autobio- 
graphy, a story of how a leader-writer (who it has been suggested 
was the late James Hannay), being pressed by the printer’s devil 
for a leading article, and having allowed the time to go by in 
which he could construct one of his own, took the scissors, cut out 
a ‘leader’ from that day’s ‘Times,’ pasted it on a sheet of paper, 
and writing on it the headline, ‘What does the “Times” mean 
by this?’ sent the whole article as his contribution to the leading 
columns of his own journal! It was printed as a ‘leader’ exactly 
as he sent it in—simply an article from the ‘Times’ headed by 
the query: ‘ What does the “Times” mean by this ?’ 

The late Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P., who edited the ‘ Scotsman’ 
before Mr. Cooper, was asked early in his career by the editor of a 
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local newspaper in the north of Scotland if he would kindly furnish 
an article on a light theological topic. Wallace responded with 
one bearing the title, ‘The Relations between the Presbyterian 
Churches and Modern Thought.’ When set up the article made 
forty columns, and it became a puzzle to editor and printer how to 
get rid of it. They began by using it in pieces; and whenever 
the printer said to the editor, ‘We've got no leader,’ the reply 
was, ‘Eh, mon, just sneck off about a column and a quarter o’ 
Wallace.’ In this way the contribution was being used, first 
working down from the beginning, then upwards from the end. 
And, as the story goes, ‘they are at it still.’ 

Mr. Labouchere indulged in some rather disrespectful remarks 
about leader-writers in ‘Truth’ a couple of years ago. ‘ Article 
writing is to a great extent trick writing,’ he wrote. ‘To “catch 
on” they must dogmatise in pointed commonplace. Some persons 
possess this trick, which is rather an acquired than a natural 
gift. I have seen articles written by eminent statesmen. I never 
saw one which would not have been more effectively written by a 
professional journalist.’ The last sentence, at all events, would 
be confirmed by many editors. Articles by eminent statesmen 
are excellent when the eminent statesmen put their names at the 
bottom. Otherwise they are no better, but perhaps a little worse, 
than other people’s effusions. Mr. John Bright once wrote a 
‘leader’ for the old ‘Morning Star,’ of which he was part 
proprietor, and the policy of which he controlled. It was a very 
poor thing in the opinion of the editor, but of course it had to be 
published. Next day a Conservative newspaper had a reply to the 
article, which began: ‘The great Tribune has laid aside his pen, 
and some miserable hireling of the ‘“‘Morning Star” has taken it 
up. Mr. Bright called at the office of the ‘Morning Star’ that 
afternoon, and said good-humouredly, ‘I don’t think leader-writing 
can be my forte.’ But the suggestion that the leader-writer’s 
business is to ‘dogmatise in pointed commonplace’ reminds 
me of another story which, it is said, the late Master of Balliol 
used to tell. There came to him one day a great and wealthy 
London newspaper proprietor, who asked him to recommend a 
young man as a leader-writer for his paper. Dr. Jowett men- 
tioned one who was a brilliant scholar, another who had a fine 
taste in literature, a third who had remarkable gifts of style, a 
fourth who was given to original thinking. ‘No, none of these,’ 
said the great newspaper proprietor, contemptuously brushing 
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them aside. ‘The man I want is the man who will write good 
sense in highly bombastic language.’ 

But that view of the composition of a leading article does not 
generally prevail in newspaper offices. In most offices, indeed, it 
is the custom of the editor to draw his prosaic blue pencil ruth- 
lessly through the sentences containing the higher flights of 
eloquence of his leader-writers. ‘ ‘ No dithyrambs, s’2l vous plait,” 
Mr. Morley would remark dryly, as he returned me my article 
with all the most telling passages struck out,’ Mr. W. T. Stead 
wrote in a character sketch of Mr. John Morley as editor of the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette.’ ‘He was a great stickler for severity of style 
and restraint, and sobriety of expression. He was always down 
on my besetting temptation to bawl, when a word in an ordinary 
tone would be sufficient.’ And so it is with many editors. For 
them the bloom has long since gone off things, and in reading 
the glowing effusions of their young and ardent leader-writers, 
they are only too prone to sacrifice, without the slightest qualms 
of conscience, the epigrams, the profound and delicate sayings— 
which in the opinion of the writer are the very gems of the article 
—while such contemptuous epithets as ‘rot,’ ‘ twaddle,’ ‘ bombast,’ 
hurtle through the editorial room. What many editors like are 
‘leaders’ calculated to offend nobody, but to please everybody— 
not soaring in the blue empyrean, but clear sensible comments 
suited to the limits of the average newspaper reader’s understand- 
ing. Nevertheless, a leader-writer of strong opinions, tempered 
by good sense and discretion, with clear and definite ideas of 
political policy, public morality, and social duty, can, in these 
days of greater freedom and independence for contributors to ‘the 
leading columns’ of our newspapers, make himself felt, despite 
‘ the traditional policy of his paper and the ‘we’ which in such 
cases only gives dignity and emphasis to the expression of an 
individual opinion. 

And now comes the question: What influence does the leading 
. article exercise on public opinion? I have read, at different 
times, from different sources, that the leading article prevents the 
public from thinking ; that people go to it for their opinion on the 
question of the day; that it is the teacher of statesmen, the 
inspirer of preachers ; that it moulds the purposes of governments, 
sets in motion the passions which lead to war; that it is the 
reformer of abuses, the remover of causes of grievance ; that it is 
the guide, the bully, the flatterer, the instructor, the masterful 
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leader, the subservient follower of the public. The leading article 
may, in truth, subserve any of these diverse ends. Its influence, 
whether for good or evil, of course depends on the prestige of the 
paper in which it appears. But how is that prestige obtained ? 
Let it be remembered that a newspaper is not a beneficent insti- 
tution, endowed like a hospital or school by some philanthropist. 
It is purely a commercial undertaking. It must pay its way or 
cease to exist, just like a drapery establishment. The original 
function of a newspaper was to purvey news. It depended for its 
revenue solely on its sale. Nowadays, advertisements form the 
backbone of a newspaper, and I am afraid news is published only 
that advertisements might be obtained. Leading articles are un- 
doubtedly of less importance to the commercial success of a news- 
paper than advertisements, and indeed than even the supply of 
news. Yet it is by its leading articles that the position and 
weight of every newspaper in public affuirs are determined. It 
will be found that whatever influence a newspaper exercises in 
politics, for instance, is due not to its supply of news, not to 
its circulation, not to its display of advertisements, but to the 
prestige it has won by the sagacity, the force, the conviction with 
which it expresses its opinions in its leading columns, and which 
has given it an individuality and a personality all its own. 

There are several journals with immense circulation and 
splendid advertising connections in London and the provinces, 
which exercise absolutely no influence in moulding public opinion, 
These papers publish leading articles as a matter of course, but 
what they say produces not the slightest effect on their readers. 
They owe their commercial success to their admirable supply of 
news—general, sporting, and commercial—to their sound judg- 
ment in catering for the varied tastes and interests of the public. 
Hence we see, in many parts of the country, successful journals 
with the widest circulations, propounding political opinions to 
which their readers, as the results of parliamentary elections 
show, persistently turn a deaf ear. People go to these journals 
for news and not for views. On the other hand, there are news- 
papers of comparatively limited circulation and revenue, but with 
weight and authority—won by years of serious and sagacious 
criticisms of public affairs—behind them, whose pronouncements 
in their leading columns have immense influence on their readers. 

It is rarely indeed that leader-writers are comforted by such 
a candid, honest declaration of the right and justice of their 
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comments, by a victim, as is contained in the following remark- 
able letter from Mr. W. 8S. Lindsay, M.P., which appeared in the 
‘Times’ in 1868: 

‘A few years ago you were unusually severe in your criticisms of a speech I 
had delivered. I was very angry, for I thought the speech was an unusually good 
one, and I wrote a letter to you. Happily, I put the letter in my pocket to think 
over it before posting it. On the afternoon of the day on which the article 
appeared, I had occasion to visit Blackwall. In the carriage of the train where, 
I took my seat, there were five gentlemen, all of whom were entire strangers to 
me. One of them was reading an article in the “ Times” which seemed to afford 
them all very great satisfaction. “Serve him right,” one of them said, imme- 
diately after I had entered the carriage. Whom he meant by “him,” I do not 
know ; but I soon found out that I was the object of their cxiticisms. They all 
agreed that I had been entirely wrong in the views I had been-€xpounding, and 
abused me much more lustily than you had ever done. I put the letter I had 
written to you in the fire.’ 


Lord Rosebery, speaking at the dinner of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent and Provident Institution last May, made some in- 
teresting and suggestive observations on the subject of leading 
articles which provoked considerable discussion in the newspapers, 


He said : 

‘It seems to methat there is some demand for practical journalism, more 
demand for knowing how people live and what people are doing; less demand, if 
I may say so, for leading articles which criticise the news of the day, more 
demand for news of all kinds itself. I sometimes wonder what would be an ideal 
newspaper, and I believe it would be a well-arranged “ Times” without the leading 
articles. (Laughter.) I do not mean to say that I have any particular objection 
to the leading articles in the ‘‘ Times,” which, for all I know, may bethe best ever 
written or conceived. But my idea is that the “ Times” is, on the whole, the first 
newspaper in this country, and, if it is the first newspaper in this country, the 
first newspaper in the world. (Cheers.) What I should like best is to have the 
best conceivable newspaper without any articles to assist me in my criticism of 
the news. Perhaps, after all, we may reach that ideal. The leading articles are 
being cut down, not by lines, but by paragraphs, and we may at last reach the 
ideal moment when the newsvendors and the children, whose cause we advocate 
to-night, may be shrieking aloud in reference to the newspapers, ‘‘ Nothing but 
truth.” (Laughter.) No, I do not mean what you mean. I mean truth undefiled, 
(Renewed laughter.) My idea of journalistic happiness would be that we have 
advertised and brought to our notice nothing but the truth, uncriticised, unmiti- 
gated, and undefiled. That is my summary of the journalistic field. I know 
perfectly well that, like all dreams, it will never be realised.’ 


In a subsequent speech on the same occasion, Lord Rosebery said 
that as people liked to have their salad served on a separate dish 
from the roast, so he desired to have the leading articles provided 
in a special newspaper apart from the news. But it is safe to say 
that Lord Rosebery will never see his ideal newspaper. The 
leading article is very helpful to busy and uninformed people in 
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forming an opinion on public questions; and they certainly would 
not care to have a mass of news laid before them every morning 


- without the bearing of that news, its value and significance, being 


made intelligible to them by experts. 

The ‘leading article’ will remain, therefore, a power in the land. 
It forms the intellectual pabulum, such as it is, of a very large 
section of the community—the busy commercial section, who give 
the little time they have for the reading of books entirely to 
novels—and who, liking their thoughtful and suggestive reading 
in small doses—fresh and up to date—find what suits them in the 
leading columns of their favourite newspaper. Every newspaper 
reader of this class usually finds himself in sympathy with the 
opinions on the topics of the hour, expressed in the leading 
articles of the journal he likes best. This state of things yields a 
flattering unction for the self-esteem of many readers. ‘ These 
are my opinions exactly,’ they exclaim. ‘ What a clever fellow 
that editor is, to be sure, to take such a correct view of things!’ 
But are these views really their own? Are they the persons of 
shrewd good sense they esteem themselves to be? Or are they 
erroneously regarding, as their own original opinions, the views 
they have unconsciously imbibed from a long course of leading 
articles in their favourite journal? Well, perhaps in most cases 
the newspaper reader is right. The truth is, he best succeeds as 
a leader-writer on the average newspaper who has the gift of 
catching the opinions floating about among the community, or at 
least that important section of it, his readers; bringing them to a 
point, solidifying them into concrete language, and supplying 
cogent arguments tosupport them. In a word, the average leader- 
writer must follow, while he seems to lead. 
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THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 


Once upon the shore of the great ocean a cottage lay like a 
curious shell—upon the green lips of the passionate monster, . 
which kissed it with its liquid mouth and whispered like a lover. 
And the cottage, like a country maid, stared all day long at its 
great green face. But the sea is a restless monster, full of terrible 
humours. Its smile would change to a frown, and its whisper to 
a booming roar ; it would burst into storms of fury, beating upon 
the shore thunderous blows and flinging clouds of seething white- 
ness at its feet like mad reproaches. The cottage, mute and 
silent, would shiver at its blows and rock in its whistling breath. 
Its mighty lover would work itself into a white rage, its face 
become bearded with snow. It resembled some terrible monster, 
with innumerable heads and arms, waddling at the cottage but 
never reaching it. Far out, some great hoary head would raise 
itself up, as a great serpent looks ahead for its victim, fall down, 
and roll on, hissing like a fuse, to explode with a roar, wriggling 
in monster folds upon the beach, spitting at the cottage the froth 
of its madness. 

So, one evening, after lying all day asleep, the ocean began to 
work. The sun, shearing its way through black columns of 
vapour, plunged into the water like a red-hot cannon ball. And 
the stars came out, shimmering like jewels through a veil. Then 
the sullen sea, black as ink, began to glide towards the cottage 
and stretch out black arms around it, and hum a moaning tune, 
as though certain of its victory. 

Then a hush fell, as though Nature was as finishing preparations 
with stockinged feet. A white flash sped from an ambushed gun, 
followed by a deafening report—the first shot in the war of the 
elements. The wind shrieked like a man mortally wounded, and 
struggled in the air; it stamped invisible feet upon the earth ; it 
plunged in agony into the sea; it pursued with fury armies of 
clouds and tore them into shreds. The thunder cracked like 
artillery—the gunners seemed shooting at the crockery of the 
heavens. The blue jewellcl robe of the sky was in gorgeous 
tatters. The stars fled like flocks of bright birds pursued by 
hooting owls. 
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Within the cottage there was a hush like the stillness of a 
great church in a roaring city. The house seemed to be holding its 
breath. The mouth of the wind was at the keyhole; its breath 
was cold. In the large yawning mouth of the fireplace burned 
a red tongue of flame. It waggled to and fro as the wind bent it, 
talking to itself like a lonely old woman. It robed the apartment 
in a crimson light with dark braiding at the edges. The shadows 
danced like black imps. A large drum, with gaudy faded 
trappings, hung upon the wall. A couple of drumsticks were 
suspended from the cordage, like thin limp legs with gouty feet. 
It resembled, in the crimson gloom, some great bloated red 
monster hanging in chains. 

Upon a bundle of clothing in a corner of the apartment lay 
two children fast asleep. Peter was seven years old; Mary was 
five. They lay close together in a beautiful bunch, their bosoms 
rising and falling alternately. The boy’s face wore a thoughtful 
frown, frozen by sleep into a mask. That of the girl was hidden 
upon his breast, her hair all in a gorgeous riot of gold. Her little 
fist gripped the boy’s neckcloth ; the boy’s clenched hand was 
bathing in the golden wave of hair. The children seemed to 
have fallen asleep pummelling one another. Children are the 
blossoms of the tree of life. Death, in his daily pruning, often 
plucks them for a buttonhole. 

The boy awoke first—at least, he opened his eyes. He did 
not move. The boy’s blue eyes, oiled with sleep, opened wide— 
large brilliant wells of crystal, undimmed by the refuse of time. 
They remained immovable and fixed. He seemed to sleep still. 
The frown still bristled on the mouth and chin, defying the 
invulnerable innocence above. Suddenly the eyes sparkled like 
diamonds; they rolled upon the girl’s golden head. The boy 
watched her for a little in silence, then gently raised her 
head up and exposed her face. The two faces were almost 
touching—the waking boy’s, the sleeping girl’s. Their breath 
fanned each other’s cheek. The boy’s eyes wandered over the 
girl’s features—the closed eyelids, with their long fringe of silken 
black threads, the red lips of the slightly parted mouth, the 
gleam of white between, the delicate shell of the ear peeping 
from under the wave of hair, the small brown fist nestling under 
his chin. He pursed his lips and played with his breath all over 
her face. He raked her rosy mouth with an invisible volley. He 
blew her hair into a beautiful storm. 
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Suddenly the girl’s eyelids rose slowly, like the curtain of a 
theatre, revealing a dazzling spectacle. They gazed in silence 
into each other’s eyes. The boy tickled with his breath the 
little white throat. 

The rosy mouth opened like a bell and uttered a peal of 
laughter. Sleep fled in alarm. 

The boy became grave suddenly. ‘I’m hungry,’ said he. 

‘Me too,’ said Mary. She sat up in bed and seizing her > 
unruly hair with two chubby fists, she stuffed it into her mouth. 
She seemed to wear immense moustachios. The action awoke 
something in the boy’s memory. He arose, marched clattering 
across the stone floor, opened a large cupboard, took from it two 
pieces of buttered bread, held one between the finger and thumb 
of each hand, turned them round in a critical inspection, bit a 
large piece out of one of them, thus signifying ownership, and 
presented the girl with the other. 

‘ My piece is biggest,’ he said. 

Mary took her hair out of her mouth, took a terrific bite of 
the bread, and trotted across to the fire. A small ugly terrier 
arose from the wreck of the bedclothes, walked sleepily to the fire, 
collapsed before it, and resumed its blinking reverie. 

Peter sat down upon the floor with his legs doubled under 
him. One hand held his supper, the other immediately seized 
hold of one of the terrier’s ears. ‘Snip’ lifted one wise eyebrow 
in a dumb protest. Mary sat upon the other side with her mouth 
full. She seized the dog’s mouth with a little hand, and thrust 
her fist in fearlessly, She tugged it as though it had been 
wooden. Peter tugged his ear. 

‘Hullo, Snip!’ said Peter. 

‘Hullo, Snip!’ said the girl. 

Peter pulled its ear. Mary tugged its mouth. Children 
imitate each other. Men and women imitate each other; but it 
is more noticeable in children, for they do not attempt to hide 
it. Children are the flowers of humanity, blowing in the free 
air, while the roots which sent them forth are buried to the 
very bottom in the dunghill of life’s evils. Beautiful flowers 
growing on a dunghill, concealing with their loveliness the evil 
within. 

Suddenly the terrier made a spring at the girl’s piece, seized 
the crust of the bread, and backed round the room. Mary held 
on to her property with both hands, ‘Bad Snip!’ she cried. 
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Snip shook its hairy head and growled with terrible ferocity. 
‘Peter!’ cried Mary. 

Peter came to the rescue. Holding his piece in his mouth he 
seized Snip’s tail with both hands and lifted its hindquarters into 
the air, so that the canine robber was almost standing on its head. 
It tugged furiously. Suddenly the crust parted. Snip calmly 
swallowed its booty and returned to the fire. Mary set her red 
mouth to her outraged property and surveyed the dog with 
indignant eyes. Snip yawned. 

Peter took the gag from his mouth, and said: ‘Poor Snip! 
it’s hungry.’ 

Mary knelt down beside the dog. ‘Poor Snip!’ she said, ‘it’s 
hungry.’ She thrust the remainder of her bread into its mouth. 
Snip choked, but swallowed it. ‘It’s all gone,’ said the little girl 
in dismay. 

Peter took a mouthful of crust. 

‘ He’s a good fighter,’ he said. 

‘ Fighting’s wicked,’ said Mary, with dignity. 

‘It’s not,’ said Peter. ‘I made a boy’s nose bleed once.’ 

‘Oh, but it’s wicked,’ said the little girl in a whisper. She 
gazed at her brother in horror and admiration. 

The boy’s eyes flashed. Heclenched his fists and thrust them 
into his pockets like balls. 

‘Is my grandfather wicked ?’ Mary looked at the drum upon 
the wall. ‘It’s raining,’ continued the boy. 

‘It’s wicked for little boys,’ she said. 
‘Of course,’ said Peter, drawing himself up. 
The cottage was booming like a shell. 


The ocean was wrapped in white curling wool, like a shawl 
flapped by the wind. Two black arms protruding from the white 
draperies were closing round the cottage. The world was full 
of shrieking invisible bombs of air which burst in gusty ex- 
plosions, stunning you with fragments of nothing. The sky 
was wrapped in waterproof. The wind seemed to have blown 
out the stars, Suddenly from the cottage came the howlings of a dog. 


The terrier stood upon a high chair with its face upturned to 
the black glass of the window. It seemed to understand that it 
was the only protector of the helpless children. It howled un- 
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ceasingly, its white teeth and red gums gleaming in the little 
hairy face. It resembled some afflicted horrible little person 
uttering dumb inarticulate cries for aid. Suddenly it stopped, 
seemed to listen for a moment with its head on one side to the 
uproar without, turned round in the chair, looked at the two 
children, and jumped down to the floor. 

The children crouched on the floor, gazing at something 
between them in the air—Peter with an expression of intense 
interest, Mary with a gaze of wondering fascination. A small 
spider was lowering itself from the ceiling by an almost invisible 
thread. The children watched breathlessly the descent of this 
hairy acrobat. It seemed some strange miniature reddish ball of 
monstrosity with legs like roots swimming in the air, spinning to 
and fro, watching the children with invisible eyes. Once it 

- seemed about to spring upon them. Mary screamed and clambered 
back. 
‘It bites,’ she said. ‘Tl kill you!’ She stamped her foot. 

Peter watched it intently. ‘Don’t touch it,’ he said; ‘ it’s 
like a prisoner escaping.’ 

Snip yelped, and ran into a corner. Something like a black 
snake, white speckled, ran across the floor, darted, hissing, at the 
fire, and retreated, leaving a dull wet track. 

‘It’s killed the fire,’ said the girl, with a puzzled face. ‘The 
water’s coming in. Lock the door, Peter.’ 

‘It’s escaped, announced Peter, with his eyes on the spider. 

A moving cloud, like white smoke from a gun, rushed across 
the floor, burying the boy’s feet to the ankles. He seemed to 
be standing in snow. The terrier, barking furiously, chased the 
water to the door. 

‘You've got your feet wet,’ said the little girl in consternation. 

The boy, looking down at them, squirted the water out of his 
boots and laughed. 

Morning, peering into the cottage, found the children asleep 
—the boy with his fist hidden in her golden hair, and tke girl’s 
face hidden on his breast. They had gone a long journey in the 
night, and they were tired. The water from the ceiling dropped 
like tears upon their faces, but they did not awake, The cottage 
was full of the damp odour of the monster’s late presence. Down 
by the shore it chuckled over the stones. 

WILLIAM SHIRLAW, JUNK. 
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IX, 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR CHIEFLY ABOUT SIR JOHN DAVIES; 
WITH SOME INTRODUCTORY REMARKS UPON THE PERSONIFYING 
OF OCCASION. 


My pear FRIEND,—You remind me—~and you will forgive me 
for saying that your memory, if it were not so admirably balanced 
by your good nature, would often drive me to desperation—that 
I have made many promises in the course of these papers, not one 
of which has yet been redeemed. You also most kindly congra- 
tulate me on being home again once more among my books. 
Putting the congratulation alongside of the reminder, I come to 
the conclusion that your editorial instinct feels the need of a 
little pure literature this month to re-establish these conferences 
on the lofty table-land from which in the holiday season they have 
descended. So be it. Let me first, however, defend myself from 
the suspicion of being a promise-breaker. I recollect promising 
to discourse about the poetry of Sir John Davies, if occasion 
offered ; but therein lay my subtlety; I knew that occasion never 
does offer; I knew the phrase to be one by which the passionate 
hopefulness of the human race is always deceiving itself, and by 
which its passionate procrastination may always be justified. For 
who is Occasion? Of all allegorical personages Occasion impresses 
me the least with her verisimilitude. How can one believe in a 
lady who is said to go about with all her hair combed over her 
face and a bare scalp exposed behind? If the question is asked, 
Why this amazing coiffure?—the reply is given, Occasion wears 
her hair long in front in order that the race of men may pull it 
to attract her attention. The notion is, as our neighbours say, 
unqualifiable. It is extraordinary how the brutal Roman genius 
has been able to impose itself on the civilised Gothic imagination 
simply by virtue of its hexameter. A Roman had only to cast 
some bétise into that iron frame to ensure its persistence to the 


end of time. 
Fronte capillata est, post est Occasio calva, 
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_ It is bad enough that the quotation should be everlastingly 
dinned in one’s ears ; but, after all, quotations are for statesmen 
and pressmen, and the rest of the world may pass them by; but 
an allegorical personage once created cannot be destroyed. Poets 
naturally suffer most from their obsession. Whenever Occasion is 
mentioned in a poet’s ear, there rises before his mental eye this 
absurd fantasy of the half-bald, half-hairy female. And what makes 
the matter worse, we use the word Occasion in more than one 
sense. We speak, for instance, of an occasion of anger; and 
clearly in this case, if any hair is to be pulled, it is not that of 
Occasion but her victims. But see now the effect of this night- 
mare allegory upon the poet Spenser. He wishes to teach the 
moral lesson, that the way to suppress anger is to suppress all 
occasions of falling into anger, and so he makes Furor the child 
of Occasion; a simple and admirable trope. But when it comes 
to picturing Occasion, he is unable to resist this grotesque business 
of the front hair and posterior calvosity ; which has, in regard to 
anger, no glimmer of significance. 


And him behynd a wicked Hag did stalke 
In ragged robes and filthy disaray ; 
Her other leg was lame that she note walke, 
But on a staffe her feeble steps did stay: 
Her locks that loathly were and hoarie gray 
Grew all afore and loosely hong unrold ; 
But all behind was bald and worne away 
That none thereof could ever taken hold: 
And eke her face ill-favour’d, full of wrinckles old. 
Faerie Queene, I. iv. 4. 


Milton, who was made of sterner stuff, only half succumbs to 


the incubus : 
If kingdom move thee not, let move thee zeal 


And duty—zeal and duty are not slow, 
3ut on Occasion’s forclock watchful wait : 
They themselves rather are occasion best. 


It strikes one as an unnatural proceeding when poets have to 
turn Euhemerist, but in this case we are glad that Milton’s 
iconoclasm found so deserving an object. ‘They themselves 
rather are occasion test.’ How true that has proved in this very 
instance! I might have waited for ever for an occasion to celebrate 
Sir John Davies, but as soon as I decide (not without your 
delicate impulse) to celebrate him here and now, I discover that 
this year is the tercentary of his great poem ‘ Nosce Te-ipsum,’ so 
that one month’s further delay would have missed the occasion; 
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or, to put: it in the conventional language, I should have found my 
fingers slipping away from the goddess’s bare scalp. , 

The facts of Sir John Davies’s life are well put together in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ It was a life spent for the 
most part in the endeavour to pacify Ireland by giving it courts of 
justice that should command respect together with the Protestant 
religion. In the first half of his policy he had a certain success, 
and might, one conjectures, have had more but for the second half. 
The scene at the opening of the Irish Parliament of 1613 might 
supply a hint to Mr. Redmond for reviving the fortunes of his own 
party after the next election. ‘Sir Thomas Ridgeway proposed 
Davies as Speaker, intimating that his appointment had been re- 
commended by the king. Therevpon Sir James Gough, as 
champion of the Catholic party, proposed Sir John Everard, a 
noted lawyer and a recusant. During the scene of disorder that 
ensued the Catholic members contrived to install Everard in the 
chair. As Everard refused to vacate the chair, Sir Oliver St. John 
and Ridgeway “took Sir John Davys by the arms, lifted him from 
the ground, and placed him in the chair in Sir John Everard’s lap, 
requiring him still to come forth of the chair.”’ To make the 
picture more vivid, the reader should know that Sir John Davies 
was remarkably corpulent, and indeed died ultimately of apoplexy 
after a supper party given by the Lord Keeper. The book, by 
which Sir John lives in the annals of the great Irish question, 
has for its title ‘A Discoverie of the Trve Cavses why Ireland 
was never entirely Subdued, nor brought vnder Obedience of 
the Crowne of England, vntill the Beginning of his Maiesties 
happie Raigne’ (London, 1612). By the last clause of the title 
one would judge that Sir John Davies, during his long sojourn in 
Ireland, had grafted something of the Irish humour upon his 
natural English wit. 

The poetry, with which alone we are now concerned, belongs 
to Sir John’s youth, which was somewhat heady. He was educated 
at Oxford and admitted of the Middle Temple, being called to 
the Bar in due course ; but two years afterwards he was disbarred 
for an attack in the Middle Temple Hall on a friend of his, one 
Richard Martin, who, like himself, was a wit as well as a Templar, 
and seems to have provoked him. He was re-admitted four years 
later after apologies made, but in the meantime retired to Oxford, 
where he wrote his philosophical poem, ‘Nosce Te-ipsum,’ i.e. 
‘Know Thy-self.’ The earliest and most interesting of his poems, 
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however, is one called ‘ Orchestra,’ which is described on its original 
title-page as 
A POEME ON DAUN- 
CING 


Iudicially prooving the 
true observation of time and 
measure, in the Authenticall 
and laudable use of Daun- 

cing. 


The second edition calls it, with a still more pleasing variety of 

type, 

A Poeme expressing the An- 
tiquitie and Excellencie 


OF DAVNCING. 


In a Dialogue betweene Penelope 
and one of her Wooers. 
Not Finished. 


It is an apologia for what the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ in its ‘ passionate 
salad-days,’ used to call the Terpsichorean art, put into the mouth 
of Antinous, one of fhe wooers of the Queen of Ithaca, in order 
to persuade her to dance with him. The Queen has at first de- 
murred, not on Puritan grounds, but because dancing seems to 
her a disorderly novelty. ‘Why,’ she says, 
Why persuade you me to this new rage ? 
For all disorder and misrule is new, 
For such misgovernment in former age 
Our old divine Forefathers never knew; 
Who if they liv’d, and did the follies view 
Which their fond nephews! make their chief affairs, 
Would hate themselves that had begot such heirs, 


In reply, Antinous assures the Queen that dancing, so far from 
being a novelty, is the oldest thing in the world, and, so far from 
being disorderly, is itself the very principle of order. 


Dancing, bright lady, then began to be, 
When the first seeds whereof the World did spring, 
The fire, air, earth, and water, did agree 
By Love's persuasion, nature’s mighty king, 
To leave their first disordered combating ; 
And in a dance such measure to observe, 
As all the world their motion should preserve. 
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Since when, they still are carried in a round 
And changing come one in another’s place ; 
Yet do they neither mingle nor confound, 
But every one doth keep the bounded space 
Wherein the dance doth bid it turn or trace ; 
This wondrous miracle did Love devise, 
For dancing is Love’s proper exercise. 


He then, after an over-bold dash into etymology which Pene- 
lope is too well-mannered to criticise, expatiates through the 
material universe, and shows to his own Pbiaeamianins that dancing 
is the sole occupation of every created thing 


Behold the World, how it is whirled round, 

And for it is so whirled is named so; 

For whose large volume many rules are found 

Of this new art, which it doth fairly show: 

For your quick eyes, in wandering to and fro 
From East to West, on no one thing can glance, 
But if you mark it well it seems to dance. 


First you see fixed in this huge mirror blue 

Of trembling lights a number numberless ; 

Fixed they are named but with a name untrue, 

For they all move and in a dance express 

That great long year that doth contain no less 
Than threescore hundreds of those years in all 
Which the Sun makes with his course natural. 


Under that spangled sky, five wandering flames, 
Beside the King of Day and Queen of Night, 
Are wheeled round, all in their sundry frames 
And all in sundry measures do delight, 
Yet altogether keep no measure right ; 

For by itself each doth itself advance, 

And by itself each doth a galliard dance. 


And lo the Sea, that fleets about the Land 

And like a girdle clips her solid waist, 

Music and measure both doth understand ; 

For his great crystal eye is always cast 

Up to the moon, and on her fixed fast ; 
And as she danceth in her pallid sphere, 
So danceth he about his centre here, 


Sometimes his proud green waves in order set 
One after other flow unto the shore ; 
Which when they have with many kisses wet, 
They ebb away in order as before, 
And to make known his courtly love the more 
He oft doth lay aside his three-forkt mace 
And with his arms the timorous Earth embrace. 


Only the Earth doth stand|forfever still : 
Her rocks remove not nor her mountains meet 
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(Although some wits enriched with learning’s skill 
Say Heaven stands firm and that the Earth doth fleet, 
And swiftly turneth underneath their feet), 

Yet though the Earth is ever stedfast seen, 

On her broad breast hath dancing ever been. 


For those blue veins that through her body spread, 
Those sapphire streams which from great hills do spring, 
The Earth’s great breasts (for every wight is fed 
With sweet fresh moisture from them issuing), 
Observe a dance in their wild wandering ; 

And still their dance begets a murmur sweet, 

And still the murmur with the dance doth meet. 


See how those flowers that have sweet beauty, too, 
(The only jewels that the Earth doth wear 
When the young Sun in bravery her doth woo), 
As oft as they the whistling wind do hear 
Do waive their tender bodies here and there ; 
And though their dance no perfect measure is, 
Yet oftentimes their music makes them kiss. 


And so he goes on in smooth stanzas to prove that dancing is 
the very soul of politics, science, religion, and everything else, 
and every now and then achieves a stanza or a couplet that 
deserves a place in memory, such as his panegyric of Love: 


Life’s life it is, and cordial to the heart 
And of our better part the better part. 


Davies was only five-and-twenty when he wrote ‘ Orchestra,’ 
and he wrote it in fifteen days, as he tells us ia the sonnet to his 
friend Martin (the Templar) to whom he dedicates 


This sudden, rash, half-capriole of my wit. 


Alas ! ‘Orchestra’ still delights us, while most of Sir John’s serious 
poetry is buried in oblivion. How little can man foresee which 
fortnight in his career is to purchase him immortality ! 

The phiics»phical poem on which Sir Jobn probably depended 
for his niche in the Temple of Literary Fame, finds nowadays but 
few readers, for the simple reason that philosophy married to 
poetry must suffer the awful fate of Tithonus. Alas! we say, for 
this grey shadow, once a fashionable system, lectured on at Oxford 
(where Sir John made its acquaintance) and chattered about at 
ladies’ tea-tables. It cannot die because it is wedded to the Muse, 
but to live in one of the late Dr. Grosart’s privately printed 
editions cannot be called life. Some poets, indeed, like Words- 
worth and Coleridge, have been philosophers as well as poets ; but 
it is not at their philosophical passages that their books instinct- 
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ively open. For, indeed, the methods of the two are so dissimilar 
that any alliance between them must be unfruitful. Philosophy 
endeavours to compass a unity in phenomena by process of 
argument ; poetry by passion. Poetry is allowed to take leaps to 
its conclusion. ‘The year’s at the spring,’ says Browning, ‘and 
day’s at the morn,’ and he concludes, after what a logician must 
censure as a very insufficient induction, ‘ God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world.’ But we justify his leap, because our hearts 
take the leap with him. But when Milton tells us in cold blood 
that he means ‘to justify the ways of God to man’ by argument, 
we put on our considering caps, and think that the counsel for the 
other side makes some good points, which we should like to hear 
further discussed. 

There was a very cultivated clergyman some half-century ago, 
who in his generation was the accredited anthologist and editor of 
the poets, the Rev. Mr. Willmott. His candlestick has now been 
removed, but the taper while it still burnt did a valuable work of 
illumination. Perhaps one day I may ask you to let me confer about 
the services the country clergy have rendered to literary criticism 
since Headley, all profits to be given to the Sustentation Fund. 
I mention Willmott now, however, not for praise, but as a warning 
against allowing professional enthusiasm to get the better of the 
literary judgment. For thus he writes: ‘While Shakespeare was 
peopling the stage with picturesque pageantry, and Spenser in 
the zenith of his reputation was irradiating the intellectual 
atmosphere with the sunshine of his beautiful imagination, 
Davies . And then he praises the poem for ‘clearness of 
thought, ingenuity of reasoning, accuracy of deduction, and pro- 
priety of illustration.’ Well, one would praise a Bampton Lecture 
so, or a Cobden Club Essay, hardly a poem. And as Shakespeare 
has been mentioned, one may remind oneself that that poet has 
taught us more about the soul by what Mr. Willmott calls his 
‘picturesque pageantry,’ than the philosopher by all his ‘ingenuity 
of reasoning and accuracy of deduction.’ But even philosophers 
must be given their due. Let us admit then that ‘ Nosce Te- 
ipsum’ has merits. In the first place the metre, that which we now 
associate with Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ is managed with remarkable clever- 
ness. Gray contrived to give us, on an average, a picture, a 
quatrain; he writes with a slow movement, and the effect is 
singularly impressive, because we have leisure to master one idea 
before we pass to the next. But Davies has to deal not with ideas 
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but with arguments ; and to cut every argument down, or beat it 
out, so as to get the main point in the last line, is a feat of no 
little skill. Then there are long passages here and there of very 
‘telling rhetoric, and now and then a quatrain which passion has 
sublimed into poetry. 
Here, for instance, is a passage that may have caught the 
eye of Matthew Arnold :-— 


For why should we the busy Soul believe 

When boldly she concludes of that and this; 
When of herself she can no judgment give, 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what she is? 
We seek to know the moving of each sphere 

And the strange cause of th’ ebbs and floods of Nile; 
But of that clock within our breasts we bear 

The subtle motions we forget the while. 
We that acquaint ourselves with every zone 

And pass both tropics and behold the poles, 
When we come home are to ourselves unknown 

And unacquainted still with our own souls. 


Here is another which supplied a favourite quotation to Coleridge; 
it comes as part of a proof that the soul ‘ cannot be a body :’— 


All things received do such proportion take 

As those things have wherein they are received ; 
So little glasses little faces make 

And narrow webs on narrow frames be weaved. 
Then what vast body must we make the mind 

Wherein are men, beasts, trees, towns, seas, and lands ; 
And yet each thing a proper place doth find, 

And each thing in the true proportion stands ! 
Doubtless this could not be, but that she turns 

Bodies to spirits by sublimation strange ; 
As fire converts to fire the thing it burns, 

As we our meats into our nature change. 


Here surely, too, is a fine adaptation of the Homeric image of 
the golden chain fastened to the throne of Zeus, which Tennyson 
has also adapted :— 


Could Eve’s weak hand, extended to the tree, 
In sunder rend that adamantine chain, 
Whose golden links effects and causes be, 
And which to God’s own chair doth fixt remain ? 


And here is a passage which, as a good ritualist, I ought to have 
sent on a post-card to the Archbishops while they were deliberating 
on their judgment :—- 


And yet good scents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine ; 
Hence old Devotion incense did ordain 
To make men’s spirits apt for thoughts divine. 
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Considering that Davies lived from 1569 to 1626, he may at least 
be cited as some evidence that the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
divines did not hold the use of incense to be merely fumigatory. 
But it would be unfair to Davies not to give a more connected 
passage to show what he can do on a larger scale. Let us take 
the section which treats of ‘In what manner the Soul is united 
to the Body.’ 


But how shall we this union well express ? 
Nought ties the soul; her subtilty is such 

She moves the body which she doth possess, 
Yet no part toucheth but by Virtue’s touch. 


Then dwells she not therein as in a tent, 
Nor as a pilot in his ship doth sit, 

Nor as a spider in his web is pent, 
Nor as the wax retains the print in it, 


Nor as a vessel water doth contain, 
Nor as one liquor in another shed, 
Nor as the heat doth in the fire remain, 
Nor as a voice throughout the air is spread ; 


But as the fair and cheerful morning light 
Doth here and there her silver beams impart, 
And in an instant doth herself unite 
To the transparent air in all and part ; 


Still resting whole when blows the air divide ; 
Abiding pure when th’ air is most corrupted, 

Throughout the air her beams dispersing wide, 
And when the air is tossed, not interrupted. 


I have said that Davies was not only a politican and a poet but a 
noted wit. ‘Two of his jocular poems were printed in the place 
of honour at the beginning of Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody. One 
is called ‘ Yet other twelve wonders of the world,’ and is a sarcastic 
masque of the various professions; the other, written to be pre- 
sented before the Queen when Sir Robert Cecil entertained her at 
his house in the Strand, is a trialogue, called ‘A contention be- 
tween a wife, a widow, anda maid.’ These representatives of the 
three possible conditions of womanhood go to make their offerings 
at the shrine of Astrea—that is to say, Her Gracious Majesty— 
and contend by the way for precedence. Needless to say that, 
under the circumstances of its representation, the maid comes 
off victor. Wit in three centuries is apt to lose its savour, and 
we can read now both these pieces with dry eyes. But Davies 
wrote half a dozen or so parodies on the sonnets of the day, and 
these still please. One or two make fun merely of outrageous tricks 
35—5 
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of form, but several are more subtle. What could be happier as 
caricature, both in rhythm and manner generally, than the fol- 
lowing, especially its first line ?— 


Into the Middle Temple of my heart 

The wanton Cupid did himself admit 

And gave for pledge your eagle-sighted Wit, 
That he would play no rude uncivil part. 
Long time he cloaked his nature with his art 
And sad and grave and sober he did sit 

But at the last he gan to revel it, 

To break good rules, and orders to pervert. 


Then Love and his young pledge were both convented 
Before sad Reason, that old Bencher grave, 

Who this sad sentence unto him presented 

By Diligence, that sly and secret knave: 

That Love and Wit for ever should depart 

Out of the Middle Temple of my heart. 


And here is another which is as excellent fooling :— 


The hardness of her heart and truth of mine, 
When the all-seeing eye of heaven did see, 
They straight concluded that by power divine 
To other forms our hearts should turned be. 
Then hers, as hard as flint, a flint became, 
And mine, as true as steel, to steel was turned, 
And then between our hearts sprang forth the flame 
Of kindest Jove, which unextinguished burned. 
And long the sacred lamp of mutual love 
Incessantly did burn in glory bright ; 

Until my folly did her fury move 

To recompense my service with despite, 

And to put out with snuffers of her pride 

The lamp of love which else had never dicd. 


I trust now, dear friend, that I have done my duty by Sir 
John’s memory, and I subscribe myself 


Your obedient humble servant, 


URBANUS SYLVAN. 
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LITTLE ANNA MARK: 


BY S$. R. CROCKETT. 


CHAPTER 
‘FOR HER SAKE.’ 


As usual Anna Mark (little no longer) had her own wilful way. 
Indeed, by appearing so late she had already practically insured 
that. For the ship was too far on her course and the wind too 
favourable to return for such a cause. Furthermore, she alone 
could bring a smile—swift and grim indeed, but still a smile—to 
the close-set lips of Saul Mark. She alone touched something 
that was yet human about him. 

‘We must clip your wings, my lady,’ he said, nodding his 
head at her with a certain appreciation. ‘We must not let you 
spoil this cruise as you spoilt some others. And if you are to be 
a powder-monkey, I shall see that you de your work on board.’ 

Anna pulled a forelock and scraped a foot with all the gravity 
of the most ancient follower of the sea. 

‘You'll find me do my duty, sar,’ she said, hitching at her 
waist-belt with a certain impish daring that went well with her 
erect carriage and boyish costume. 

Captain Stansfield stood apart as usual, taking no part in the 
arrangements for the short voyage of the San Estéban, but mostly 
watching Anna as she moved here and there, with what dark 
thoughts who can guess revolving behind his sunken and desperate 
eyes ? 

The Spanish ship was strongly manned, or rather, considering 
all the soldiers on board, overmanned. It was after all but a short 
expedition, and with the wind favouring us as it did, we might 
have made the island any time during the second day. But Saul 
Mark evidently did not relish an attempt to force the passage 
of the reefs in the teeth of a hostile force, composed of such fierce 
outlaws as now held the island. So all day the Sun Hstéban hung 
about on this tack and on that, manceuvring for the best position 
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from which to run in upon the south of the island and attack the 
settlement from the back. 

During this period Saul delivered his directions to the crew 
through their officers, and approved himself so excellent a seaman 
that these, for a time at least, laid aside their natural jealousy of 
a foreigner and aided him with a will to make his dispositions, 

But what puzzled me most of all and turned my thoughts 
away from the ship was a tall column of smoke, or rather cream- 
coloured steam, very light and graceful, which rose high into 
the air from the place where the island showed plainly, lying 
pale blue and as it were waterlogged in the warm water of the 
Carib Sea. 

Will and I talked this appearance over. It did not seem quite 
like the smoke of a great conflagration, or I should have supposed 
that the pirates were burning the village. It was lighter, daintier, 
more ethereal. Sometimes it came in curious spurts and puffs, as 
if the Isle of the Winds were smoking a peaceful pipe before 
retiring to rest. Anon it was only a soft gradual exhalation like 
steam wreathing up from a cauldron of boiling water. By and 
by Eborra came to us, but not even his mother’s magic enabled 
him to put a name on the cause of the mysterious appearance. 

‘Maybe the High Woods are on fire,’ he said; ‘ yet it is the 
wrong season of the year for that. Or perhaps the pirates burn 
their prizes. To-morrow we see!’ 

This was all the assistance Eborra could give us. 

It seems strange to me now that, knowing what we did of the 
intent of Saul Mark, we should yet be able to regard our return 
to the Isle of the Winds without any great apprehension, Yet 
so it was. Perhaps it was because we had been in so many 
terrible places, and in spite of all had won our way out; or, more 
likely, because in a wild tropic place like the pirate isle, we thought 
that there were many more chances of escape than in one settled 
and cultivated like Saint John’s of Porto Rico. We knew that, if 
once we had five minutes start, with Eborra to help us, we might 
remain hidden for ever in the dense woods. And I for one had 
visions of an ideal existence in Eborra’s tiny bay with Anna and 
Will and the half-breed. TI had already planned how we were to 
carry off my mother from the nunnery, and I think also the 
Abbot to marry us, if necessary with a pistol held at his head. 

So that when Will spoke of what we should do if we were 
compelled to descend into the loathsome erater in which Morgan’s 
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treasure was for ever broken on a wheel of pitch, I answered him 
indeed, but somehow not as though I believed that it would ever 
come to the deadly pinch with us. 

Towards evening, as the sun sank to the sea, the creamy 
smoke-cloud over the highest part of the Isle of the Winds grew 
rosy, and we could see that it extended a very long way upwards, 
finally becoming combed out towards the top and blowing sea- 
ward over the High Woods in a long cavalier’s plume of trailing 
lilac mist. 

As the twilight deepened and the wind freshened the Sun 
Estéban drew inwards towards the side of the island farthest from 
the pirates’ village. Here Saul Mark knew of an anchorage, safe 
from every wind except a furious tempest from the Gulf, and of 
that at this time of year there was little probability. 

We looked into the loom of the lofty and savage cliffs as 
we drew nearer with mingled awe and admiration, which were 
rendered greater by the strange pulsing glow, now red as blood, 
now yellow as wheat-straw, that beat irregularly behind them. 
The appearance was as if some vast conflagration had been dying 
out beyond the hills, and the beating light was accompanied at 
intervals by a low roaring sound like heavy surf on a windless 
night. Anon a recurring rumble would shake in our ears, causing 
a throbbing whirl of the brain like that which accompanies fever. 
At this the glow would redden momently and then die down, till 
again through the stillness only that long continuous surf would 
boom on unseen beaches, 

We soon found that Saul Mark did not mean to take any 
risks of our escaping. Even when the boats were being got out, 
and while the first soldiers were embarking, our irons were 
re-affixed and our wrists put into heavy fetters. Anna went to 
her father and besought him to trust us not to escape, but he 
only shook his head. . 

‘T cannot afford that,’ he said, speaking without heat; ‘ these 
young men are over clever to take any chances with,’ 

Then Will and I resolved that if the irons were kept on us we 
would not march at all through the woods. They might carry us 
if they chose, that was all. Presently Eborra came and crouched 
with us behind the bulwarks. We spoke in low tones of the 
hiding-place of Morgan’s treasure and its deadly guardians. 


_ Eborra tried hard to teach us the low hissing whisper, which (as 


we had seen) charmed the snakes, We made various attempts 
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at it, but without enough success to give us any real confidence, 
I judged that most likely the charm lay in the person using it 
more than in the actual sound. Nevertheless we did our best, 
and, as Eborra said, succeeded not that ill. 

Thus we four—Will, Eborra, Anna, and I—were waiting our 
turn to disembark and listening to the dipping of the oars, when 
suddenly a shadow fell between us and a bank of stars on the side 
of the ship farthest from the Isle of the Winds. I saw even in 
the darkness of the night and upon the unilluminated ship’s deck 
that it was Captain Stansfield who stood there. He waited silently, 
leaning on the bulwarks and watching the phosphorescence of the 
sea deeps wave like a banner under our keel. But as soon as the 
deck was quiet about us, and all possible listeners removed, he 
spoke to us in low firm tones. 

‘Go forward—do not fear, he said, ‘no harm shall come 
to any of you on this island. I promise it.’ 

Then he was silent a moment, as if waiting to take advantage 
of a favourable moment in another’s feeling. 

‘Philip,’ he said, ‘ I speak a word toyou. You are my son. It 
is true I have been no worthy father. Yet now before I go into 
the presence of the Judge, I would shake your hand. Mine is 
stained deeply enough, God knows; but, though guilty, the blood 
of a father for which men hold me in loathing is not upon it. 
Take my hand and tell me that you forgive !’ 

‘I forgive you freely for all the ill you have done me, I 
answered ; ‘the evil you have brought on my mother I cannot 
forgive.’ 

He sighed a little and then said : ‘Philip, you ought to have 
been named James. You are your grandfather's son, not mine. 
But yet—tell your mother that if she had loved me at first 
it might have been otherwise. Yet at the last my heart dwelt 
upon her. Yes, in the blackness of despair and death I loved 
her. At least tell her that the thing which I shall do, I do for 
her sake !’ 

At this I reached out my hand to Captain Stansfield. I always 
thought of him as that—not as my father. His grasp came to me 
swift and strong through the darkness. He held my hand in his for 
a long moment, and then moved silently away. -I could see him, 
by the light of the red reflected glow above the trees, stand by the 
foremast watching the men going over the side into the boats. 
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We made our way slowly through the forest, Saul Mark 
leading with chart and compass. The lantern which a soldier 
carried beside him was the only one allowed to the company. The 
rest of us came stumbling after as best we could. Four men 
made shift to carry the Grand Inquisitor in a kind of litter. Will 
and I were each chained to a veteran of the island wars. 

It was indeed well that we had landed far down the desert 
side of the isle, for the large company, most of them quite 
unaccustomed to the High Woods, made a noise of trampling and 
breaking which might have waked the dead. 

Huge blackberry briars tore our thin clothes as we entered 
what appeared a very cave of darkness. Men stumbled ahead of 
us, falling over prostrate trunks with the rattle of accoutrement, 
and recovering themselves with strange oaths. Tall trees moaned 
overhead. Lianas creaked like cordage between us and the roof 
of leaves. Invisible fourhanded things threw themselves from 
strand to swinging strand. From beneath our feet came the rustle 
and hiss of disturbed snakes, and as often a bough scratched my 
face I could have cried out, for I felt in every thorn-prickle the 
dreadful lashing back stroke of the Fer-de-lance. 

And ever in front of us pulsed clearer and broader that strange 
ruddy light, against which the leaders of our advance stood out 
black, Sometimes during a halt I could see Saul Mark, his 
chart spread on a fallen tree. Eborra was at his elbow, the 
lantern in his hand, and the iron hook pointing out something on 

the map. 

Then in a moment we would be called forward again. Often 
I'could not hear the whispered order, but each of our guards 
‘simultaneously gave a tug at the chain by which they held us in 
leash. And once, because Will did not move fast enough, the 
brute promptly set the point of a knife to his back and pricked him 
sharply with it. I could see Will turn white with anger. In a 
moment he would have been at the fellow’s throat, but I caught 
him by the arm. 

‘Wait,’ I said; ‘if we pay at all, let us pay our debts at one 
settlement.’ 

The fellow with the knife flourished it over his head, and for 
pure devilry would have pricked Will again, but at that moment 
the red glow shone out like sheet-lightning, and against it I saw 
momentarily something dart black and straight as an arrow. The 
next moment Will’s guard uttered a terrible scream, and dropping 
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his arms he pressed his palms to his face, with shriek after shriek 
of pain and terror. 

Saul Mark looked back quickly. 

‘Gag that man!’ he commanded ; ‘he will bring every pirate 

in the isle upon us!’ 
_ In a moment Eborra was beside us. He had snatched the 
lantern. I saw him stoop to the man on the ground and turn his 
head with his iron hook. Will and I were standing quite close— 
Will indeed still chained to the soldier, By the light of Eborra’s 
lantern we could see two tiny punctures behind the ear where the 
great vein of the neck is. 

‘The man is dead,’ said Eborra, standing up; ‘ the Fer-de-lance 
has stricken him.’ 

And so it proved, for while flourishing the knife over his head 
to threaten Will, he must have touched the branch on which the 
snake lay. 

Then a great fear fell on all the company. It began to be 
whispered what the man was doing when the serpent struck him. 

‘Why do you not sing, Eborra?’ I whispered to the half- 
caste ; ‘he may strike again.’ 

‘ No,’ he said in a similar tone, ‘ this was no living snake, Philip. 
Fer-de-lance does not strike at night. This is a jombi that enters 
the body of a snake to strike down his enemy. Do not be afraid. 
My mother is working great Obeah for you now. ‘The jombis of 
the dead are all about us. They will protect you!’ 

And indeed it is true that we did feel all about us the sense of 
invisible presences. Yet the sensation was no pleasurable one, 
but rather as if some one unseen were about to put his hand on 
your shoulder in the dark. 

At this moment Saul Mark ordered Will to be chained to 
another armed guard. They cast the dead man loose. (He died 
while we stood looking, strangely contorted and of a i that 
blackened under our very eyes.) 

‘Forward !’ commanded Saul: ‘lead on, Yellow J ik if you 
know the way. There is not a moment to waste. It will soon 
be morning.’ 

Then Eborra summoned to the front all the blacks and Indian 
labourers and serfs to bring their machetes and cut a way through 
the tangle. He himself held aloft the lantern and directed them. 
It was a strange sight, with the red throbbing glow going and 
coming behind it all like a furnace that dies out and is continually 
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refreshed, The dense blackness of the canopy of leaves overhead 
enveloped us. The waste of hanging vegetable cordage seemed 
trying to entangle us—lianes and lialines like huge hawsers and 
cables, others again thin as trout-lines. As the light of the lantern 
flashed across these, other plants were seen clinging to these as 
the mistletoe does to an apple-tree in the orchard at New Milus 
—rosettes of gorgeous bloom, glaring red and white and orange 
even in that sombre light, some tied like favours on the lianas, 
others drooping unexpectedly from above like a spider letting 
himself down out of the midst of his web. 

In this place the ‘machetes’ made fierce play. Hack and 
slash and cut they went. Green fruits, strange and leathern 
apples, plums horny like musket-balls, insects like walking twigs, 
vast spiders with legs that burnt as they touched the bare skin, 
hairy caterpillars as big as bean-pods, rained down upon our 
heads. But still Eborra hasted the work, and we made our way 
towards the source of the mysterious light. 

We rose gradually as we proceeded, passing the great swamp 
by a firmer path than that which we had formerly crossed from 
the direction of the pirate village. A soft steamy mist, im- 
pregnated with a sulphurous smell, swelled and billowed about us. 

Suddenly out of the dense shadows and creeping vapours of 
the High Woods we emerged upon a wonderful scene. Before us 
rose a great black hill, in shape most like the Law of North 
Berwick seen from the shoulder of Moorfoot above Crichton. But 
it was not the hollow tower we hadseen. The dense undergrowth, 
the matted carpet of moss and wild hemp, the quaking hill—all had 
vanished. There was a hot and deadly taint in the air which kept 
us gasping. Our mouths became dry as the dead bones of the 
desert with the thin sandy grit that showered upon us and seemed 
to pervade everything, crunching between our teeth as we walked. 

That which fronted us now was no castellated wall of black 
basalt. The dry black sand had grown hot underfoot, and crum- 
bling slopes of loose grey ash sloped steeply up to a hilltop which 
snorted and roared above us. Subterraneous rumblings made our 
hearts quiver within us, and the red light we had seen sprang up- 
wards and anon sank low.. We were now near enough to see that 
this was not fire, but, as we say in Scotland, the ‘skarrow’ or 
reflection of the fiery heart of the mountain thrown upward on the 
great hooded column of smoke, shaped like a palm-tree or long- 
stalked mushroom that towered above all into the sky. 
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The dawn was now coming fast, and the column of smoke or 
steam changed its aspect every moment, now growing pink like 
a roseleaf, and anon flashing into whiteness as, rising out of the 
sea, the sun smote its upper part long before it reached us, where 
we stood among the black and blasted growths on the edge of 
the forest. 

Eborra came close to us as we stood gazing upwards. It 
was the first time I had ever seen him really smile, for I do 
de not count the grimacing of Yellow Jack. He pointed to- 
wards the mountain we could see breaking through the jungle 
before us. 

‘Harry Morgan has come himself for his treasure,’ he said, 
‘and has brought his master along with him. They both very 
glad to see Master Saul !’ 

And, indeed, there was something eminently devilish in the 
smoking, coughing, spitting, roaring monster before us. I looked 
across to where Saul Mark stood, shading his eyes with his 
hands and watching the raging fire mountain where he had 
expected the quiet lak: of pitch. It must have been a terrible 
disappointment to him. Yet of that he showed nothing. 

‘Forward!’ he cried, pointing upwards to the cone of ashes, 
And first of all the expedition he started up the windward side 
of the fiery mountain. 

‘Bring these lads along!’ he cried to our guards, thinking 
of us, his prisoners, even in that moment of disillusionment. 

And so, bent double by the slope of the mountain and slipping 
among the loose clinkers of the lava streams, we mounted as best 
we could after him. Auna came lightfoot with us, often running 
a little before, and giving us a hand when otherwise the weight 
of our chains would have brought ns to a standstill. 

It was very near now—the fiery furnace in which Saul Mark 
designed that we should walk. But there was in my heart none 
of the confidence of the three youths in the Book of Daniel—and 
that in spite of Eborra and Captain Stansfield. 

Suddenly, as we mounted the cone, the black ashes changed 
to crystals of sulphur, yeliow and Lrown, glistening like the stones 
which come from off the mountain calied Cairngorm. Wide black 
ruts and holes, their sides feathered in brightest red and yellow, 
led down into the very heart of the mount. These continually 
belched up burning steam and choking odours which blew in our 
faces like the breath of demons. If this was Obeah, as Eborra 
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said, I wished that Obeah had been somewhat sweeter of breath, 
for the hot reek, blasting in my face, turned me sick and faint, 
and I swayed upon Will as I stood. 

At last we came out upon the unstable summit. It had a lip, 
narrow, crumbling, and dangerous. ‘There was, however, a wind 
here which blew most of the smoke away from us, so that the 
place was more tolerable than upon the breathless slopes be- 
neath. 

I looked over into the crater, setting my breast to the edge 
and holding Anna’s hand as I did so. My guard would on no 
account approach nearer, but stood at the limit of the chain, 
sinking his halbert deep in the unstable ash for a holding-post— 
and, indeed, I did not blame him, for the sights and sounds were 
heart-shaking enough. 

This is what I saw. 

Immediately beneath me, and so abruptly that one could 
almost toss a stone to the bottom, was a lake (as it seemed), no 
longer of pitch sluggishly turning over in its sleep, but of fire 
bubbling merrily like a great broth-pot. Irom this jets of steam 
hissed furiously. upwards. Blocks of glowing rock spat out 
viciously, and when a loose stone or boulder fell from the preci- 
pices above into the cauldron, it was instantly dispersed, often 
exploding with a loud report like a bombshell, and casting the 
fragments high over our heads as we lay and watched. I have 
listened to pleasanter music than the sound of these red jags of 
rock as they snored past us, booming upwards like drone beetles 
in the summer gloaming. 

Saul Mark stood near us. I could see him biting his lip and 
clenching his hands as he looked down. But even then, and in 
this place, he seemed to know no fear. Don Nicholas and one or two 
of the bolder spirits among the Spaniards had mounted after us, 
and we stood all close together on the highest part of the crater 
lip. In every other direction the deadly vapours prevented closer 
access, and though the stones fell about us like summer rain, they 
were mostly small and did us no great hurt. 

‘What of Morgan’s treasure now ?’ said my father, looking at 
Saul Mark with a kind of grim pleasure on his dark face in a 
lull of the noise. 

The man’s features were instantly contorted with an access 
of devilish fury. 

‘ Morgan’s treasure is gone,’ he cried, ‘but I tell you there is 
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another over yonder—(he pointed to the direction of the pirate 
village)—a greater doubtless than Morgan’s ever was!’ 

‘We might have gone thither at once, then,’ answered Captain 
Stansfield ; ‘it was a waste of time to bring us here with so great 
ceremony, all to see this devil’s cauldron boil.’ 

I could plainly discern that for some reason of his own my 
father was trying to irritate Saul Mark. And if such were his 
intent, it is certain that he succeeded. Saul turned upon him with 
a fierce action of the hand. 

‘I will show you, Philip Stansfield, whether I have brought 
you here only to see a pot boil. Cast off these chains!’ he cried 
to the soldiers, ‘Now couple the lads together. They are 
traitors and villains. Their black slave bind also with them, 
He has deceived us. Fling them all three into the fire!’ 

The soldiers, obeying a sign from the Commandante, who 
stood lowering darkly behind Saul, began to do as they were 
bidden. And then, in spite of comfortings and promises, I 
thought that our hour was truly come. Anna sprang towards her 
father, running so carelessly along the perilous edge and among 
the rotten sulphur crusts that my very bowels were turned to water 
to look at her. She caught Saul Mark by the hand and besought 
him to spare us. He threw the girl off with such violence that 
she had almost fallen, and would, I think, have done so if the 
Commandante had not reached a hand and caught her by the 
beaded fringes of her hunting dress. 

‘Let alone!’ he cried to Saul; ‘you take too much upon you! 
Do as you will with the young heretics, but do not touch the 
maid,’ 

Saul moved his hand with a commanding gesture, without 
answering the Commandante. The soldiers set us three close 
together, coupled at waist and wrist, on a ledge overlooking the 
fiery furnace beneath. There was a moment’s pause as they brought 
Eborra from below. 

‘Now,’ cried Saul, as with a leer of triumph he turned to 
Captain Stansfield, ‘I have kept my word. My work is nearly 
completed. On the day you wronged Saul Mark he promised 
that he would drag you down to the pit, and blot out your name 
and seed from the earth. Behold the fire heated seven times for 
your first-born! See how it leaps up! It is a quick and easy 
death. Hold back the girl there! Make ready! Fling them in!’ 

I could feel the soldiers at my arms and back breathing deeply 
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and retracting their muscles a little, as men do who are about to 
make a mighty effort. I, too, firmed mine, that I might not cry 
out with sheer terror. I saw Will Bowman holding back also, with 
his feet stiffened against the black cauldron lip. 

Suddenly Philip Stansfield, who had been standing quietly 
alittle beyond Saul Mark, sprang at him and caught his enemy 
in his arms. 

The man with the ear-rings struggled fiercely, but the grasp 
was too strong. Captain Stansfield pushed him steadily forward 
till they stood among the last crumbling embers that slid away 
from their feet into the burning pit. 

‘Tell Mary that it is for her sake!’ cried my father, and 
leaped out into the abyss, carrying Saul Mark with him. A 
gust of fiery heat shot upward. A jet of dense blue vapour 
shut them from sight ere they reached the bottom. Its poisonous 
fumes struck us full in the face and sent us reeling, as if stricken 
backward by a mighty invisible hand. Fire seemed to rise out 
of the crater, out of every rift and crevice and blowhole. The 
mountain heaved. At this the soldiers turned and fled, leaving | 
the three of us on the crest. Anna came to us bareheaded and 
pale of face even in that furnace glare. Then we stood a moment 
with clasped hands and gazed after the two men whose deeds had 
changed and marred so many lives. But we saw them no more. 
Only the flames leaped up and danced merrily beneath in that 
red pit of hell. 

Silently we turned away and went down again with no glad- 
ness in our hearts. For we knew not yet what should befall 
us. At the foot Eborra spoke for the first time. ‘ Be bold,’ he 
said, ‘they will be much afraid. I told the black men that a 
judgment would befall, and that all should so perish who dared to 
threaten a hair of your heads! It has come to pass !’ 


CHAPTER L. 
HANGED IN CHAINS, 


AnD so, indeed, it proved. ‘We found all the Spaniards anxious 
for a speedy retreat. The blacks whom Eborra had terrified were 
clamorous for it, and the others shared their alarm. But the 
Commandante, being a brave and determined man, stood out 
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alone. He refused to return to Porto Rico without something to 
show for his expedition. 

‘What !’ he said, ‘ because two prisoners cast themselves into 
hell before their time, shall we that are soldiers of the King of 
Spain slink off like whipped curs, and leave thousands of gold 
pieces lying within a few miles of us? We are on the Isle of the 
Winds. The pirates are few in number—most of them probably 
away on their expeditions. We will take them unawares, root 
out the murderous nest, capture their treasure, and obtain great 
praise and reward from our good King Ferdinand. But first we 
shall indeed go back to the shore in order that we may rest and 
find out by means of scouts the way to the village and the dis- 
positions of the robbers there.’ 

‘Let one of your men go with me,’ said Eborra, ‘ to witness 
that I do not lie. We will spy out the buccaneers and bring you 
back word within twelve hours !’ 

The Commandante conferred apart with the Grand Inquisitor, 
and presently Eborra was sent off with one other in whom they 
had confidence, an expert woodman who had formerly served with 
- Captain Key on another island. 

So upon the edge of the ea, at a place where there is a pleasant 
sandy bay, we were set down to wait. Our chains were taken off, 
and one, more kind than the rest, gave us salve and lint for the 
chafed skin of our ankles and where the weight of the belt dragged 
heaviest above our thigh bones. Anna made broth for all ina 
cauldron, and in this fairly good case we waited Eborra’s return. 
It was curious that all rejoiced greatly that Saul Mark was dead, 
which may appear strange when one of us was a daughter, and that 
one a maid of tender heart like Anna. But after so many trials 
and so much evil both threatened and accomplished by this man, 
there were no ties of affection possible between them. And when 
Anna brought us broth in the iron lid of the pot, before beginning 
to eat we all clasped hands and said ‘ God be thanked !’ 

But in this we thought chiefly we spoke of Saul Mark. For 
of my father, who had striven to do one great deed at the last to 
wipe away so much evil, [ at least could not think save with grati- 
tude. And I wondered greatly what my mother would say when 
we told her. 

Now, though both the Commandante and the Grand Inquisitor 
had been sorely disappointed in the matter of Morgan’s treasure, 
yet I could gather, as they stood consulting together, that they 
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were not altogether ill-satisfied with the turn affairs had taken. 
For though at the first Saul Mark had been taken up by the 
priests and afterwards supported by Don Nicholas, I judge that 
neither one of them was unwilling to be rid of so dangerous a 
man and one who threatened to supplant them in authority. 

We lay all this day on the sea edge among green bushes and 
under the shade of wild cotton trees. Immediately beneath us 
the land crabs were rising mysteriously from the midst of the 
white coral sand, trundling hither and thither, and as it were 
shaking themselves free of the dust of their holes. We could hear 
their great claws clicking together like tailors’ scissors as they 
scuttled in and out their warrens. The smaller were green in 
colour, but the big warty seniors were as grey and bloodthirsty of 
aspect as if they had been formed out of the rock itself. 

Beneath these again appeared the fringe of white surf, and be- 
yond that again the deep indigo-blue reefs sunk in the azure of the 
Carib Sea, with the sun beginning to sink comfortably in the west. 

Anna went to and fro among us, dealing out what provender 
had been landed from the ship. Several of the negro overseers 
accompanied her, and at the back against a wall of rock a fire was 
lighted, the smoke of which dispersed itself among the tangled 
masses of creeper hanging down from the cliff. 

And so quickly do men in these outlandish places reconcile 
themselves to death and change, that, ifit were not Willand I who 
ourselves had been delivered from death, I do not think that any 
of those who waited the going down of the sun so muchas thought 
of the two men who, an hour or two ago, had gone whirling into 
that fiery Gehenna locked in each other’s arms. 

The Commandante and the Grand Inquisitor talked together, 
summoning first this one and then that to assist them by his 
council. About an hour before sunset, Eborra returned with his 
companion. They brought the news that very few pirates were to 
be seen, and that the village appeared to be deserted. I judged, 
however, that Eborra, who knew every foot of the jungle, had per- 
mitted the man to see no more than he wished. There were, he 
reported, three ships in the harbour, but each of them appeared to 
be manned only by a sparse watch. 

Will and I were exceedingly anxious to get speech with Eborra 
after his return, but the latter kept carefully away from us, busy- 
ing himself about the fire under the cliff where Anna was cooking. 
The Grand Inquisitor watched "im with small twinkling eyes, 
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and the half-caste never so much as looked in our direction. Pre. 
sently, however, Anna came over to us with some strips of boiled 
beef laid upon platters of palm leaf, very fresh and tender. 

‘ Eborra bids you keep well in the rear,’ she said, smiling and 
pointing to the strips of beef as if asking how he liked them; 
‘then at the first sound of shot we are to drop off and lie close 
among the underbush till he joins us!’ 

Will and I each shot a question at her, but she only laughed 
merrily and nodded her head as she tripped back again to the 
fire, making believe all the way that we were greedy fellows who 
were not content with what we had gotten, but wished for double 
rations. 

Half an hour after sundown it was dark, and we started up the 
side of a creek full of rich fat mud. From this the miasma rose 
palpably, the mosquitoes hummed and pinged in cloud-banks like 
those about Newfoundland. Zzzzzzzz-eek!’ was what they said. 
And when they came to ‘eek,’ pronounced with a little upward 
twirl of their really remarkable voices, in went the poisoned 
stiletto, and we smote the part with cheerful alacrity without 
waiting for further information. Most of us also offered re- 
marks in our several vernaculars, but these I need not write down 
here with any particularity. 

As we marched I desired to assist Anna as best I might, but 
she preferred to persevere in her own way, only taking my hand 
when the ditch or swamp happened to be too wide for her to leap. 
Thus the whole expedition followed Eborra through a kind of park- 
like savannah country. He was making a long détour in order to 
avoid the volcano, which we could still see flickering beyond the 
High Woods. But the light was not clear and wide, like autumnal 
sheet lightning, as it had been the night before. The bluish 
swamp-fog which came up from the creeks spread sideways till it 
was as much as we could do to make out the men in front of us. It 
would have been easy enough to ‘drop off’ here and none be the 
wiser. But the prospect of hiding all night on rotting leaves in 
an atmosphere of pure fever was not inviting enough. We resolved 
to wait, according to the half-caste’s instructions, till the guns 
began to go. 

The fireflies continually jetted across us, flying almost into our 
eyes, and vanishing again into the pall of mist. 

‘I wonder if they know their way or where they are going,’ 
I whispered. For I was ever prone to notice trifles at the wrong 
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times, when my thoughts ought to have been upon more serious 
matters. 

‘Who are going where?’ growled Will, whose legs were 
paining him where one or two of the prickles had broken off in 
the flesh. 

‘The fireflies!’ said I. But Will did not show any interest. 
He was sore and miserable and felt the beginnings of a tendency 
to shiver. He muttered a wish with regard to the fireflies 
which consorted ill with his recent confession of Church of England 
baptism. 

‘I would be content to know where we are going!’ he added 
sharply. 

About an hour after this the word was passed along the ranks 
that now we must be ready to fall on at any moment. Eborra 
had reported that the pirate village was near. We could hear a 
restless cock crowing every few minutes, and more than once 
there came a whiff as of hot wood ashes and the unchilled hearths 
of man. 

On the back of this ensued so long a pause that it seemed to 
have no end. I could hear in the stillness the toads croaking, and 
nearer at hand the whisper of the Commandante arranging his 
men for the assault. Anna and I waited hand in hand. Will 
Bowman opened his mouth and inclined his ear into the darkness. 
A gun went off below us, sharp as a signal, then the clear notes of 
a bugle. The Commandante shouted a loud order in Spanish. 
There was a lively rush through the underwood, Crack! crack! 
crack! The guns were going now with a vengeance. 

‘Into the brush with you—quick!’ said Eborra, hurrying us 
away to the left. We stumbled over gourds, pricked ourselves 
on the bush called in Spanish ‘ figs-of-the-Moor,’ stumbled against 
fruit trees which sent heavy globes down forthwith to break our 
heads. Then after a breathing run of a quarter of an hour, having 
left the attack of the Spaniards well away to the right, we crouched 
on some open ground at the foot of a clump of tall trees. The 
rattle of musketry beneath us grew almost continuous. We could 
hear the Spaniards going bravely at it, their high screaming shout 
rising and falling in the still hot air. But what was that which 
answered ? Not the wild pirate yell! It was—no! It could not 
be. Yet surely it was a cheer—the mouth-filling, heart-stirring 
ery which men of English speech make all over the world when 
they fight for the mastery. 

VOL. VII.——NO. 42, N.S. 36 
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The moon had risen and the mists grown luminous about us, 
Suddenly Anna clutched me, and I felt swift fear run coursingly 
through her. 

‘What is that, Philip ?—oh! what are these?’ 

She pointed above our heads. The moon shone a little clearer, 
We had stopped under a great row of tall forest trees which 
stretched their branches stiffly at right angles. There were so 
many that the line disappeared into the mists on either hand. 
Many of the limbs shone gaunt and white like the arms of 
skeletons fantastically disposed. But that was not the terror 
which caused Anna to grasp me by the arm. 

From every naked bough a dead man dangled, stiff and still, 
turning only slowly some of them as the rope twisted and 
untwisted. 


We sat still, frozen cold in that moist oven, There was one 
almost directly over our heads. Looking up I could see that he 
was hung in chains, the scarce dimmed metal glinting in the cold 
grey of the mist-choked moon. 

Then we heard Eborra laugh. In such a place it was a sound 
to chill the blood. 

‘For Heaven’s sake speak, Eborra, who are these?’ I hardly 
knew my own voice as I spoke. 

Light as a blown leaf Eborra danced a quickstep and clapped 
his hands. 

‘ Pirates—buccaneers! Captain Key and his men!’ he cried. 
‘The English sailors have hanged them all. There are three ships 
of war in the bay! Now the Spaniards find much rare treasure! 
Hearken! There they go. Eborra warned the English captain. 
Pimiento—red pepper in the pod—the Spaniards will get 
to-night ! No more chains—no more slave-gang! The English 
have taken the Isle of the Winds. We just wait here a little till 
the botheration past. Then we will go down. Ho, Captain Key 
and your bloody pirates, now you swing by the neck! Hitch 
further along. Leave plenty of room for Don Nicholas and the 
little black priest !’ 

And again Eborra danced his weird dance in the feeble light 
of the moon, as the crackling of firearms thinned out and the 
hurrahs grew louder beneath us. 

‘ Now we go down, but Eborra first to make all safe !’ 

The half-caste left us down by the eastern shore where the 
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liberty men were used to take their walks. It was almost daybreak, 
though as yet there was no sign of the day, for the false dawn 
had long passed and the moon was eclipsed by the high trees we 
had left behind us. 

Over the reef passages we could see the mist beginning to 
break and whirl away in rolling cloudlets, as peat reek does from 
a low chimney at the dawn of a windy day. The wings of sea- 
mews glanced white as they swept low over us, screaming shrilly 
for the coming of the morning. We waited long. Will was 
muttering to himself, I could not tell what. Anna and I kept 
very close together. 

Suddenly we heard Eborra’s whistle. I answered him. The 
half-caste bounded joyously towards us. Soon we could discern 
him plainly, a lithe black figure against the white coral sand. 
Behind him strode a tall stout man, cloaked and hatted from 
head to foot. Something familiar struck me, something which 
sent my heart into my mouth. But Anna it was who suddenly 
dropped my hand and sprang forward. With a sharp breaking cry 
she flung herself into the tall man’s arms. I saw his grey beard 
drop upon the girl’s head. 

The mist whirled away. There was a rapid flush of dawn in 
the east. 

‘Umphray Spurway!’ cried Will Bowman and I with one 
voice. 

And Umphray Spurway it was. 


CHAPTER LI. 


THE WITCH’S DEATH-SONG. 


‘TELL the dogs that if so much as a hair of her head be touched 
I will twist his wizened Popish neck, Higher than Haman will 
I hang him, and all his slave-driving, torturing crew! Tell him 
that !’ 

It is not necessary to say that the words were those of 
Umphray Spurway. 

The great Yorkshireman was never careful of his speech. As 
soon as he heard where my mother was, he proceeded to the 
store-room in which the prisoners were confined with a strong 
guard of sailors and marines over them. Don Nicholas was there 
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also, wounded in the shoulder, but bearing his misfortunes with 
the philosophy of a man and the courage of a Spanish gentleman. 

But the interpreter was not needed. The little Inquisitor 
answered for himself in his quaint and creaky English. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘the lady is better than well. All day she 
sings with Sister Agatha. Every night she prays. Every 
morning she confesses.’ 

‘I shall soon stop all that nonsense. Poor Mary, that she 
should be turned into a Papist at the last! I will have her on 
board the ship in half an hour.’ 

‘Impossible,’ chirruped the Father Inquisitor, ‘the lady has 
cast aside this world—renounced its vanities. She is now a 
sister of the Convent of Saint Mary of Brozas. She has taken the 
solemn vows! I myself laid them upon her.’ 

‘Then, by the head of Cromwell, you yourself will take the 
vows off, or I shal] take your head from off your shoulders and 
level to the ground the Convent of Saint Mary of Brozas. I 
swear it by 

But he did not finish. The little Jesuit held up his hands. 

‘The vow is not final—it shall be as the sister wills. She has 
not yet taken the black veil.’ 

‘White veil or black veil, green veil or red veil,’ quoth 
Umphray, ‘it shall be as J will, and that right speedily !’ 


While we sailed for the Island of Porto Rico, Umphray told us 
all that had passed since we were carried off, and I had left him 
standing over his own open grave in the limekiln of Provost 
Partan. He told how by favour of the King’s Advocate he had 
gotten letters of introduction to the Governors of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, commanding them to put at his disposition all his 
Majesty’s available sea forces within their jurisdiction. Armed 
with this he hurried to Abercairn, where he soon put into com- 
mission the best and soundest fighting brig that ever cleared 
from any Scottish anchorage. Her he had armed under letters 
of marque, and put a notable crew aboard—all the most daring 
blades of half a dozen ports. He told us how long he had searched 
before he discovered the whereabouts of the buccaneers’ city 
of refuge, worming the secret at last out of one of a former crew 
married in Barbadves and settled down in respectability upon his 
gains. 

Then he proceeded to recount how he and the commanders of 
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his Majesty’s two vessels had arrived too late to capture their prey, 
but just in time to take Captain Key and his desperadoes after a 
stiff fight. The captain and the ringleaders had been promptly 
hanged for a hundred enormities (even as Saul Mark and Philip 
Stansfield would have been), and that in spite of Captain Key’s 
quasi-commission from the Governor of the New England planta- 
tions. They were just about to burn the place and depart when 
Eborra was brought in with his strange message. The rest we knew. 

As to those who had been left behind in Scotland, Umphray 
Spurway had no very recent news. My poor grandmother was 
dead, and my uncle John in full possession of all the properties. 
That was all he could tell me. 

‘ But we will flit him,’ said Umphray, ‘and that as soon as we 
get your mother out of the clutches of these gentry !’ 

He indicated the poop where the Grand Inquisitor and Don 
were and in grave converse, 

It is not necessary that I should write down the tale of the 
sack of Porto Rico by the English. It is written in all the 
histories of these parts, as well as by Mr. Champlain, the French- 
man, in his very entertaining travels. Besides, there are things 
that it is not very pleasant to remember as being done by men of 
our nation. Yet, though an immense booty was taken, there was 
no brutality to women and little vindictiveness, save to the more 
cruel of the slave-drivers, whom the marines and sailor men 
chivvied all over the island as hares are coursed on the holms 
of Moreham. And they received as little mercy as poor puss 
when caught. 

As soon as the capture of the castle and town was assured 
(and they were carried at one charge, as it were by the mere wind 
of the assailants’ attack), Umphray and a strong party hastened 
towards the Monastery of Saint John, and the Convent of Saint 
Mary of Brozas. At the first breath of the assault upon the town 
many of the blacks and mulattoes, thinking that the pirates had 
come and that a period of universal rapine would begin, made an 
assault upon the nunnery. They had even liberated some of the 
worst of the chain-gang, brutal ruffians sentenced for crimes done 
on the islands, not heretics from Old Spain like Jean Carrel of 
Carcassonne and his brethren. 

The nuns had barricaded themselves in their chapel, and when 
we arrived the ruffians were engaged in smoking them out like 
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bees. We could hes: their loud shoutings and see the reek 
beginning to swirl up from the gates and door against which the 
fagots were piled. 

‘Now let them have it, lads!’ cried Umphray to his men, and 
the Scottish muskets went off inavolley. The blacks and convicts 
ran like caged rats, and were shot down as they fled or bayonetted 
without mercy as they crouched in corners. Then we called that 
the doors be opened, but the crying of the servitors and the chant- 
ing of the sisters for a time prevented them from hearing us. 

Meanwhile, however, in spite of our scattering it outside, the 
fire was gaining rapidly, and there was no time to lose. So 
Umphray and his ship’s captain slung a mahogany pole for a 
battering ram and forthwith drove in the doors. 

We streamed in, and Anna, who knew the place, led us at 
once to the chapel. I shall never forget the sight which greeted 
us when she threw open the doors—the whole interior lit as 
for a high festival, the silver lamps a-swing in the choir, the tall 
candles shining down on the pitiful gold and tinsel of the decora- 
tions. And on the floor we saw as it were a crowd of dark forms, 
the sisters rank on rank, all kneeling with clasped hands, their 
crucifixes upheld as if to withstand in the name of the Most 
Merciful the inroads of the brutal mob. 

In the very midst I discerned my mother. She was kneeling 
beside Sister Agatha. She wore the dress of a neophyte of the 
order. She did not see either Anna or myself. But when the 
Yorkshireman’s great figure, crowned with its steeple hat, filled 
up the doorway, she rose to her feet with a sudden glad cry. 

‘Umphray ! Umphray!’ she cried; ‘he has come! We are 
saved. God has sent me Umphray Spurway even as I knew He 
would !’ 

And with her old quick impulsiveness she let beads, crucifix, 
and psalter drop clattering upon the floor. She threw back her 
veil and white forehead-band, and fell weeping into his arms. 

‘You have been so long, Umphray—so very long!’ she 
moaned, her from his breast. 


‘I like this better than ave a nun,’ said my mother, some 
days after, when we were once more on board the ship, and we all 
stood about her. Umphray had gone below to find a plaid to 
wrap about her, for the wind of the Atlantic was shrewd from the 
north, 
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‘Nor do I think that Will Lucy could have been a very good 
Catholic,’ she continued, ‘ for he used to row over to see my father 
as often as ever a priest came to say mass. Besides, after all, it is 
best to stick to the religion one is born and brought up in.’ 

We were all happily on board the Mary, as Umphray had 
called his vessel—that is, all save Eborra and Janet Mark. The 
latter welcomed her Commandante back with happiness in her 
eyes, scarcely dimmed by the fact that his Majesty’s marines had 
made firewood of the red-and-gold coach. The news of Saul 
Mark’s death (and perhaps also that of my father) had made a 
new woman of her. From this time forth she went no more 
in fear of the mouse in the wainscot. And Don Nicholas, re- 
established in his governorship with little loss save of the house- 
hold gear that had been stolen, kissed with more than his ancient 
affection the plump hand of Donna Juanita Silveda. 

The Grand Inquisitor was shipped back to Spain by the 
Sun Estéban, which, having been left on the opposite side of the 
Isle of the Winds, escaped capture, and came to Porto Rico three 
days after the English had taken ship again. Her Majesty’s 
vessels, however, broke up the chain-gangs, and gave all a free 
passage to Jamaica or New England, where they were to be 
permitted to settle. Jean Carrel, however, elected to return with 
Umphray Spurway, having a desire to learn the English and 
Scottish weaving. And so he came on board with us, improving 
in health daily with the sea breezes and the stern Scots diet of 
oatmeal three times a day. 

It was our one unhappiness to leave — behind us. We 
would have given much to have brought him with us. Umphray 
offered him a livelihood if he would return. But at the thought 
of a new country and settled habits he declined. 

‘Eborra will die out of the woods!’ he said, smiling. ‘He 
will go back to the Isle of the Winds and keep guard over 
Morgan’s treasure.’ 

So, since no better might be, Umphray gave him muskets 
and ammunition, together with a half-decked boat which he 
bought for him in Porto Rico, He would take no money, but 
we loaded his little ship with all that makes wealth in these 
parts. Before he bade us good-bye he told us that his mother 
was dead. She died the same night that Philip Stansfield had 
leaped into the fiery abyss with Saul Mark in his arms. It seems 
that she had stood upon a point of rock near the castle all the 
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evening, muttering incantations and stretching her hands out 
towards the sea, till some of the guard had threatened to shoot 
her for a witch. But soon after midnight she had broken into 
a song, singing in a glad strong voice like that of a young 
woman. No white man knew the meaning of that song, but 
down in the negro quarters the blacks crouched and sweated 
with fear in the darkness. 

‘That is the death-song!’ they whispered. ‘Obeah surely 
comes now to claim his own!’ . 

And from the sea horizon towards the Isle of the Winds 
there was wafted a sound of mighty thundering. 

In the morning the sentinel looked, and lo! there upon the 
rock lay the witch woman, dead, prone on her face even as she 
had fallen, her skinny arms and clawed hands stretched out 
towards the place of her desire. 


CHAPTER LII. 


TUTOR AT LAW. 


Ir was night when we arrived in the town of Abercairn. The 
Mary cast anchor, by a curious chance, almost in the same place 


from which the Corramantee had set sail. It seemed most 
marvellously strange to sit on deck in the earliest morning, and 
see the glimmer of the little whitewashed row of houses about the 
quay, and then, as the dawn came on, to listen to the cocks 
beginning to crow in the scattered landward farm-towns. 

In the morning I was to go to claim my inheritance without 
delay, Will Bowman and Umphray Spurway accompanying me. 
Anna and my mother were to remain on board till we made all 
things ready for them at the Miln House, or if my adventure with 
my uncle should fall out well at the great house of New Milns. 
When we landed there was a prodigious gathering of folk on the 
quay to meet us, and foremost among those who stood there was 
Provost Gregory Partan. 

‘Oh, lads, lads!’ he cried ere we got up the steps, ‘saw ye 
ocht o’ my bonny ship the Corramantee—that I in my innocence 
delivered into the hands of wicked and designing men ?’ 

He cried the words down to us before we had time to grasp a 
hand or answer any of the warm greetings which were showered 
upon us, 
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‘The Corramantee was a common pirate, sir,’ answered 
Umphray sternly, ‘and the men you put in charge of her were——’ 

Here he stopped as if not willing to say anything against the 
dead,-or perhaps because he thought of Anna and me. 

‘Oh, sirce me, dinna say that they turned out blackguards at 
the hinderend—the like was never kenned! And sae muckle o’ 
my guid gear in their handlin’. Is there nocht saved—nocht ava’ 
o’ a’ my adventure ?’ 

‘Stand out of my way, Provost Partan—I have nothing to do 
with you,’ said the Englishman; ‘the deaths of many are upon 
your conscience !’ 

‘Na, na, gnid Master Spurway, say not so,’ cried the Provost 
in some distress. ‘I was but as a lamb in the midst of wolves. 
I kenned naething o’ ony ill-doings beyond the seas!’ 

‘Sir!’ cried Umphray, with decision, ‘the blood of those 
young children entrapped into your foul hole of a limekiln, sold 
into slavery, dead or dying of ill-usage and cruelty in canebrake 
and plantation, shall never cease to lie at your door!’ 

‘No at mine, no at mine,’ wailed the Provost; ‘tak’ tent 0’ 
your words. It canna be proven that ever I handled a plack o’ 
the price. What kenned I o’ ony nefarious practices? But tell 
me, guid Maister Spurway, is there like to be no a farthin’ savit ? 
Is a’ tint even unto the uttermost? Aweel, aweel, gin that be 
sae, the Lord’s will be done! It is, indeed, a blessed thing to hae 
the consolations of releegion in yin’s heart—aye, a great and solit 
comfort !’ 

We three left the Provost to this consolation and proceeded 
on our way. The little house in the vennel was dark and empty, 
the key in the possession of a neighbour who had had the kindness 
to keep on fires in the winter season. But we did not bide there. 
Much more remained for us to do. 

And, oh, when we had gotten us horses and taken the track 
over the hills, it was a joy beyond words to feel the caller air 
blow in our faces, to discern the Miln House shining afar among 
its willow copses, and to hear the weir singing and the mill-wheel 
clattering on as of yore. The weavers were all at their tasks, 
as if Umphray had simply stepped out to show hospitality 
to a customer. 

Yet neither did we tarry here, great as our desire was to do 
so, My uncle was reported at home. He had spent much of his 
time lately at the great house, oftentimes riding all the way 
from his law business in Edinburgh, 
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It was the deep silence of noon, a brooding day sullen with 
great heat, when I turned down the avenue past the Lodge Yett, 
where I had so often played. I could not help looking for the 
window through which—but I had other matters to think upon 
to-day. For Will Bowman was on one side of me, Umphray on 
the other. I was surely coming to my own at last. Then came 
the turn of the avenue at which, high above the great beeches, I 
saw the turrets of the house of New Milns. All was in excellent 
order—better even, I think, than in my grandfather’s time. 

‘He will show fight,’ said Will; ‘surely the man will never 
give up all this without a struggle!’ 

‘Give it up he shall—I judge him to he lawyer enough to 
know that he must,’ said Umphray, the corners of his mouth going 
grimly down. ‘Philip, lad, are you feared to face him? Would 
you desire witnesses ? We will come in with you if you are!’ 

I laughed and shook my head. 

‘T trow no,’ said I, answering them in a proverb. ‘He who 
has faced the lion fears na the tod!’ 

But all the same, my heart was beating rarely when I left 
them at the angle of the green plantation nearest to the front 
door. I marched straight up the steps and lifted the knocker, 
wondering to find myself so near it. It used to be so high above 
my head, About and within brooded a silence which could be 
felt, and the noise of my knocking reverberated down the passages 
like thunder. 

Yet for all my courage I put my hand in my tail-coat, where 
a pistol was hidden, when at last I heard steps come slowly and a 
little totteringly down the hall. The door swung cautiously back, 
and lo! before me, clad in his ancient bottle-green coat, I saw— 
Caleb Clinkaberry ! 

His hair was brushed more carefully from one side to the 
other of his bald head in a kind of unequal and makeshift thatch- 
ing. At sight of me he gasped, and fell back a step. 

‘Is it a spirit—a visitation—my poor lad’s ghost ?’ he cried. 

‘No,’ said I, holding out my hand heartily. ‘I am indeed 
your lad in the flesh. But what do you here, Caleb? Where is 
my uncle? Ken you that my mother is home safe and sound?’ 

‘Soothly, soothly,’ cried the old man, ‘hasten me not. Thy 
mother, didst thou say, my little Mary come home? The Lord 
_ of the High Mercies be thanked! I have prayed Him for this. 

Thine uncle—why, thine uncle is ben there in his study at this 
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moment. You will find him a changed man. And little Mary 
home again! Faith, I must pack my box and make me ready— 
for the little Mary is come home! She will not know where to 
find a petticoat in the Yett House till old Caleb finds them 
for her. Yet is the place all in order. Would it please thee, 
Master Philip, to step down there ?’ 

‘Presently, presently, Caleb!’ said I. ‘Now I must see my 
uncle—take me to him.’ 

‘Thy will and pleasure, sir—aye, aye, but he minds me of Sir 
James—the very model of Sir James. Mary’s child, grown to be a 
man! Take thee to thy uncle, said you? Yea and verily, that 
will I, and bide at the door also to hear what shall befall between 
you twain !’ 

And with his grandest air the ancient major-domo preceded 
me to the room that had been my grandfather’s, the same in 
which we had all sat at our wine that night when Sir James 
brought me home from the change-house. 

He threw open the door wide to the wall. 

‘Sir Philip Stansfield, an it please thee, Master John!’ he 
announced, like a herald ushering in a prince. 

At that moment I was watching my uncle. He had been 
sitting at a desk, reading a book. And at the sound of the name 
he rose to his full height, gripping the tall back of the chair and 
staring at me as I stood in the doorway. 

‘I bid you good day, Uncle John!’ I said—I fear too much like 
a challenge. 

‘Good-day to you, young gentleman!’ said he, courteously, 
not taking his eyes from my face. 

‘I want mine own, Uncle John,’ I continued: ‘this house and 
estate. They are mine!’ 

My uncle bowed with one hand on his heart. 

‘And pray who may you be, and what do you set up for 
being, young sir?’ said he, throwing his head backward and 
speaking as cool as the precentor reading out the lines two by two 
on a Sacrament Sabbath morning. 

Yet for all that I could see very well that he knew me. I had 
my reply ready. 

‘Iam Philip Stansfield, son of Philip, and grandson of Sir 
James—your nephew, and proprietor of all the lands and heritages 
of New Milns and Moreham—as indeed very well you know.’ 
‘Gently, gently,’ said he ; ‘the burden of proof lies on you. 
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There has been some small breach of continuity. You will, I 
presume, allow so much. You are able, then, I take it, to make 
good your claim by reputable witnesses who have had knowledge 
of you during all the time of your absence from Scotland ?’ 

‘I can,’ I answered firmly. 

‘Meaning those gentlemen down there,’ he said shrewdly, 
indicating with his thumb the spot on the edge of the plantation 
where I had left Will Bowman and Umphray Spurway. 

‘ Well—yes,’ I answered lamely enough, being, to tell truth, a 
little taken aback and not knowing what to make of my uncle’s 
attitude. 

‘I wish they would keep off the grass—your grass, that is, if 
the title be good !’ 

‘That the Fifteen shall decide,’ said I grandly. 

‘Doubtless—doubtless, murmured my Uncle John, still 
looking out of the window ; ‘and pray what can good Umphray the 
cloth-weaver prove ?’ 

‘That he found me a prisoner among the Spanish Papists!’ I 
answered. 

‘A good claim to a Protestant estate anywhere in these 
islands!’ he said, bowing ironically. ‘And the limber young 
gentleman who is kicking my sods out of the sward with his heels 
—your sods, that is—what may have heen his connection with 
you?’ 

‘A chain,’ answered I, briskly enough, ‘a pair of steel chains 
attached to an iron belt about our several loins !’ 

‘Ah!’ he returned, meditatively, ‘ that is indeed what we term 
quaintly in our Scots law ‘‘a bond of bottomry” !’ 

‘Uncle John,’ said I, a little nettled, ‘you carry it off very 
well, but all the same you know that you meant to kidnap me, to 
murder me!’ 

‘Nephew presumptive,’ returned he, quite unmoved, ‘these 
words are actionable. Take notice, Caleb Clinkaberry, you with 
your ear at the keyhole out there! I may need you for a witness!’ 

‘You set on Saul Mark, in whose company I last saw you, 
to carry me off with thirty other poor lads to sell for slaves in the 
Carolinan plantations.’ 

‘And pray, sir, if it be a fair question, how much did you 
bring ?’ 

‘Tut,’ said impatiently, ‘ you quibble——’ 

Sir, you assert 
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‘Do you or do you not own me as heir to this estate? Deny 
me at your peril!’ 

‘I deny you not (I wish to heaven these gentlemen would 
either come in or go away). But I will ask you a question: 
supposing you are the person whose name and style you assume, 
do you own me as your tutor nominate, as well as your twtor 
legitim or tutor-at-law ?’ 

‘I suppose you are both, though I understand not the law 
terms !’ 

‘It is not required. Well, sir, I am a lawyer, a successful—I 
trust a fairly competent one. If you wish I will give you my advice, 
for which you will pay me at the usual rates. They shall be taxed 
by the Court if you wish it.’ 

Ismiled. I began to find my Uncle John vastly entertaining. 

He paused to catch my assent, as a minister does at a baptism 
in the kirk, and then he unlocked a little cupboard in the wall 
close by his hand. 

‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ you will find duplicate copies of all accounts 
of my intromissions since the death of Sir James Stansfield. The 
originals, of which these are certified duplicates, are, of course, in 
my office in Edinburgh. Now, sir, for my advice—supposing that 
these grass-kicking gentlemen (whose hamstrings God confound !) 
can establish your title, actions will lie betwixt us—directa et con- 
travia tuteloe as we phrase it—for count and reckoning of time of 
tutelage. Sir, Iam riding to Edinburgh immediately. Shall I 
have the pleasure of moving at the next sederunt ?’ 

‘Uncle John,’ said I, ‘I am utterly astonished—littie did I 
expect F 

‘I dare say not,’ said he smiling, coldly but pleasantly ; ‘ neither, 
to tell the truth, did I. Solongas you remained in foreign parts, 
I was your heir of destination. But there was always a possibility, 
now happily fructified into some probability—I speak without 
prejudice—-that you have returned. In that case I am your curator 
and these are my accounts, which I trust you will find correct, 
with natural deductions for my just expenses in your service. 
If you find, as I think you will, that the estates are in good heart, 
and that under my management nothing has been neglected— 
why, sir, I have a good law business in Edinburgh, as any lawyer 
will tell you, and several noble gentlemen do me the honour to 
lippen to me as their agent and doer. What say you? Shall I 
continue to act as yours?’ 
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‘Why, Uncle John,’ I stammered, ‘I have not considered -—’ 

‘I mean, supposing that you are satisfied with my present 
intromissions ?’ 

I held out my hand. For the time being I forgot all about 
Saul Mark. I only remembered that my uncle used to make 
me paper boats to sailon the pond. They had a sail amidships 
and generally capsized a yard from shore. 

He took my hand and shook it slightly—more, apparently, as 
a duty than a privilege. 

‘ Ah, that is better,’ he said; ‘it is always best to keep these 
perquisites within families if possible. And there may be a 
good many pickings which are as well in the hands of a Stansfield 
as in those of any Dalrymple that ever ate pig-meat.’ 

He handed me a bunch of keys from a nail at his elbow. 

‘You will find the servants civil, though Caleb Fehind the 
door there’ (he raised his voice) ‘is very evidently getting into his 
dotage——’ 

We heard feet clattering indignantly down the corridor. 

‘ The liquor and wines are in the large gardevin behind the 
curtain in the corner. This is the key of the cellar. The 
brandy is fair, the claret excellent. Good day to you, sir!’ 

He took his hat from a peg, and, with only a slight wave of 
the hand, went towards the door, leaving me astonished and 
dumbfounded. As he was going out he turned with his fingers 
on the handle. 

‘And, pardon me, if you wish to have any turf left, ask these 
gentlemen to come on to the gravel !’ 

And with that he was gone. I heard the pounding of a 
horse’s hoofs beneath, and going mechanically to the window I 
saw my uncle riding down the avenue. And he never so much as 
turned his head to look at the great house of New Milns which 
had been his for so long a time. 

I went down to the front door, hardly able to speak for sheer 
astonishment. Then I beckoned to Umphray and Will and told 
them what had happened from the very first word while all was 
still fresh in my memory. 

‘Did he not take it well? ’I said. ‘Could ever any one have 
expected him to take it so?’ 

Umphray Spurway smiled and slowly nodded his head with a 
satisfied air. 

. *Blood—blood,’ he said: ‘that is where blood tells. For 
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me, I should simply have broken your head, and kicked you down 
the stairs, young man.’ 
‘And I also!’ agreed Will Bowman. 


EPILOGUE. 


AxD now, as my Uncle John would say, it behoves that I must 
close the record. I write the last of these sheets on the afternoon 
of a Sabbath day in mine own house of New Milns. This day, at 
the morning diet of worship, Mr. John Bell was more than ordi- 
nary dreich, and that young imp James fatigued me with his ex- 
ceeding restlessness. He takes the quality from a near relative, 
though he cannot sling stones as well as she could. 

We saw my mother and Umphray to-day. Umphray (how I 
laughed!) standing very uncomfortably at the plate, for my 
mother hath made him accept the eldership against his will. 

‘Though born and baptised an Episcopalian,’ she said, ‘and 
with some connections with Papacy as well (young Will Lucy ?), I 
have always been a convinced Presbyterian at heart. And so must 
you be, Umphray !’ 

Whereupon Umphray had promised. His face was by ordinar 
grave as I passed him this morning, yet methinks his farther 
eyelid quivered. 

Nowadays we see but little of Will Bowman—far less than I 
could wish. I mentioned this to my mother, and asked her if she 
could imagine a reason. 

‘ Why, of course,’ she cried (we were alone together), ‘did you 
not know? He was always in love with Anna!’ 

‘That is nonsense, mother,’ I answered, for the thing greatly 
astonished me. ‘ Why, I have been with him all these years and 
noticed nothing. Neither, I am sure, did Anna!’ 

Then it was that my mother laughed heartily; but the 
inwardness of her mirth I could not perceive. 

‘Trust a woman to know when a man loves her,’ she said, 


_ when she had finished, ‘ and, for all that you think of her, your 


Anna is just like the rest.’ 

Afterwards we went into the kirk, and the service was a solemn 
and appropriate one, though Mr. Bell was wellnigh an hour and a 
half at his discourse. He has been lecturing through ‘ Canticles’ 
for the past four years and a half, and so naturally he could not. 
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find much that was new to say. But his text was exceedingly 
comfortable to my heart, and when he gave it out, Anna Mark 
put her hand into mine round our Jamie’s back. It was ‘ Muny 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it !’ 

And it came into my head, sitting thus with my wife’s hand in 
mine (but secretly, and as if to curb the Imp between us) that I 
should tell my mother of Philip Stansfield and his last words, which 
I had never done. I had spared her (as I thought) on board the 
Mary, finding her strange and upset with all her troubles. But 
now she was happily wedded and established at the Miln House. 
Nothing could fright her any more. Besides she would go straight 
and tell Umphray, whatever secrecy she might promise. 

So, sending on Anna with the Englishman, I told my mother 
all, as well as I could, of how Captain Stansfield had said at the 
last, ‘ Tell her that I did it for her sake !’ 

But at the first sound of my late father’s name she cried out 
shuddering, ‘I donot caretohear. Do not speak to me of Philip 
Stansfield or of Saul Mark! They were both men of wrath!’ 

And then, letting go my arm, she forsook me, calling loudly 
on her husband, ‘ Umphray, do not go so fast. I want you. You 
are always so headstrong and inconsiderate. You forget that at 
this present I am not strong !’ 

‘Yes, Mary!’ said Umphray gently, and turned back towards 
us. 

My mother stooped to pull her kirtle a little up to show her 
pretty shoes. Then she took Umphray’s arm with a quick happy 
jerk of possession. To hide a smile, as Anna’s eyes met mine, I 
turned to lift the Imp over the stile. 

‘ James,’ I asked him sternly, ‘what was Mr. Bell’s text this 
morning ?’ 

‘I forget,’ he answered prompt, as echo from the wood, ‘ but I 
killed six flies on the book-board !’ 

And as I lifted him down I met Anna’s eyes once again over 
our bairn’s shoulder, and from what I saw in them I knew that 
she would never forget the text of Mr. John Bell’s two hundred 
and twenty-fifth consecutive lecture and addition upon the 
Canticles, commonly called the Song of Solomon : 

‘Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it!” 


THE END. 
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JOHN WARD, 246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDOK 


Without an Equal for Improving the Complexion. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT . 
oF ELDER FLOWERS 


Cures Pimples, Humours, and Eruptions. 


L LF ROUGH HANDS « DELICATE SKINS 


Gentlemen find it delightful to Use after Shaving. Sold everywhere, 2s. 9d., 
or post free of NORTONS, Ltd., 21 Spital Square, London, E. 
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_ 25 per cent. Discount for 
Cash,.or 14s. 6d. per month 
(second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ 


System. — Lists free of 
0. STILES & Co., 40 and 42 onthentsne Row, London, W.C. PIANOS 
EXCHANGED. 


These magni- 
ficent Pianos 
for hire on the 
: Three Years’ 


System, at ad- 
yantageous prices and terms.—Lists and Particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


@ | SOMETHING NEW. 
Dorit Cough-use 


They at once check the Cough © 3 Remodelied, 
aud remove the cause. 
and brought 


The Unrivalled \ up to date, 


One Lozenge alone AND A 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. : DELICHT TO 


ALL WHO 
WEAR THEM 


AT 
10/11 


OF ALL 
DRAPERS. 


Goddard's 
If trouble pro- 


Plate Powder 


OR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this \\ \\ 
has sustained an unrivalled reputation thronghout the Nps | W. S. THOMSON 
United Kingdom and Colonies as the Best and Safest i = ia & Co., Ld., 
Article for Oleaning Silver and Electro-Plate, Sold inv : 4 
Bores, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. Also ‘ Manufacturers, 
GODDARD'S FURNITURE CREAM, 112 Fore St., 
and Polishing all kinds of Oabinet Fur- 

ture. Sold in Bottles, 6d, and 1s. cach, by Chemists, 
Ironmongers, &e. 

SIX GOLD MEDALS, 


Fits like a Glove. 


NEVER 
REQUIRES GRINDING. 


REAL GERMAN "HOLLOW GROUND. 


Black-Handle ....... ., xro ’s Duplex Stro < 
Handle . 56 Stro as 


76 p Pa 
air, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 2I/= KROPPS BADGER HAIR SHAVING BRUSH 6 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, ' SHAVERS KIT AND OUTFIT,’ sent post Free, Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & Oo., LonpoN, W, 
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Christmas Presents. 


THE GREATEST AND MOST SCHOLARLY WORK ON 
THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


Professor Maspero’s HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE 
CLASSIC EAST is now complete, embracing three volumes under the 


following titles :— 


I. The Dawn of Civilization 


(EGYPT AND 


Third and Enlarged Edition. Edited by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAycE. Translated by 
M.L.McCiure. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates, 
Demy 4to. (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half-morocco, 48s. 


Il. The Struggle of the Nations 


(EGYPT, SYRIA, AND ASSYRIA). 


Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYcE. Translated by M. L. McCLurE. With Maps and 
over 400 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, (approximately), 
cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 


Ill. The Passing of the Empires, 


850 B.C. TO 330 B.C. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor SAycE. ‘Translated by M. L. McCiurge. With Maps and 
numerous I]lustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to. (approximately), 
cloth, bevelled boards, 25s ; half-morocco, 50s. 

This monumental work is and must remain for some time to come the most comprehensive and 

trustworthy account of the ancient Eastern World. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

With Illustrations from the Old Masters of the XIVth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries, 

More than three hundred works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord’s llfe, have been chosen 
from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, Flemish and French Schools for the subject of these 
Illustrations. These Pictures, distributed as they are amongst the Churches and Galleries of the civilised 
world, are here for the first time collected together and presented in proximity to the Sacred Narrative which 
they were intended to illustrate. Notes dealing with the Pictures from the artistic standpoint are contributed 
by M. EugENE MuntTz, Member of the French Institute. The work contains 384 pages and over 300 Illustrations, 
48 of these being separate Plates printed in two tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d.; whole-bound, 
paste-grain roan, 56s. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


' The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publications of the Arunde! Society, The 
stock includes a large selection of superb Reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO. | GHIRLANDAIO. VAN EYCK. 
MASACCIO, | PERUGINO. | MEMLINC. 
FRA ANGELICO. | MICHAEL ANGELO. | DURER. 
BOTTICELLI. | RAFFAELLE. 


And numerous other great Artists. 


Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the reach of persons of moderate 
means; many are now offered at much reduced prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these 
pictures, when out of print, are sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects. 

A Catalogue may be had on application. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Lonpon : Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BRIGHTON: 129 North Street, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NE W BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


“DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 
UNIFORM WITH THE TWO-VOLUME EDITION UF MAHAN’S ‘NELSON,’ 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. The Restoration of the 


Martial Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


LIFE OF NELSON. By Cs tain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. The New, Revised, 
and much Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. of over 750 pages, 12s. 6d. net. With a New Preface. The 
Illustrations and Battle Plans as in the 2-vol. 36s. edition. 

‘A cheap edition of this masterpiece is a national benefit. Captain Mahan is the most accomplished naval 
critic of the day, and he has traced the development of Neison’s powers and described his successive victories in 

a way that makes this book a professional classic.’—-QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD BICKERSTETH, late Bishop of South 


Tokyo. By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure and Half-tone Reproduc- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6. net. 


HISTORY. 


Ready. Bound in Khaki cloth, as worn by our sokdieve now fighting i in Jouth Africa. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. By a Lisvurenant-Cotonen in the British Army, 
with an Introduction by Major-General F. MAURICE, C.B. Royal 8vo. numerous Illustrations, Vortraits, 
Coloured Plates, &c. Cloth extra, price 12s. 6d. net. 

VOLUME IV, NOW READY. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
By WILuAM Lairp CLowes. Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken 
from contemporary and authentic sources. Each volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders 
are taken either for Sets or for Separate Volumes. Volumes I, to IV. now ready. Vol. V. in December. 
Royal 8vo, 25s, each net. 

‘A worthy memorial of our naval history. . .. Will take high rank among the literary achievements of the 

Victorian era. A work that must now be regarded as indispensable to serious students of English history.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 

THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval History of the Spanish-American 
War. By H. W. Witson, Author of * Ironclads in Action.” With Maps, Charts, Battle Plans, and numerons 
Fuil-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 14s, net. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS (KING ALFRED TO 
KHARTOUM). By Captain S. EAnDLEY-WiLMoT, R.N. With many Illustrations of Ships, showing their 
progressive stages from century to century. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FINE ART. 


Illustrated. Colombier x 8h. Price 308. Printed the Chiswick Press. 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANVERS), Author of ‘ The Elementary History of Art,’ ‘The Life of Gains- 
borough,’ ‘ The Masterpieces of the Great Artists,’ &c. With Binding designed by Selwyn Image, Illus- 
trated by 6 Photogeavures and 44 Half-tone Reproductions from characteristic examples of the representa- 
tive work of fifty of the greatest painters of the nineteenth century, some of which are in the collections of 
the National Gallery, the Royal Academy of Arts, the Louvre, and the Luxembourg, whilst others have 
been taken by permission from private galleries. [Readu. 

Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


In two handsome 4to. vols. cloth extra, about 300 pages. Price each, £2, 2s. net. 
Vol. I. published in 1898, Vol. II. now ready. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Max 


Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. Knowues. With 
Biographical Notices. The Text of each volume contains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by 
Philip Zilcken, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. 

Illustrated Pr sent post free on application. 


** A COMPLETE LIST OF NEW BOOKS ‘SENT | POST FI FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


IN INDIA. By G. W. Sreervens, Author of ‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘ With 
= Conquering Turk,’ ‘ The Land of the Dollar,’ ‘ Egypt in 1898,’ &c., &e. Second Edition. With a Map, 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. In handy crown 8vo. volumes, tastefully 
bound, price 2s, 6d. each. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor Saintspury, Second Edition. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By L. Conyrorp, 

Other Volumes to follow. 

CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays on the Teaching of the Church of England, 
By Dr. Wack, Dean FarrAR, Dr. WriGut, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal Drury, Oanon Meyrick, 
Professor MouLE, Chancellor SmitH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., E, H. BLAKENEY, 
and J.T. ToMLINsON. Wich Introduction by the LorD BisHop OF HEREFORD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 1838-1899. By J. J. 
FAHIE, Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, and of the Société Internationale 
des Electriciens, Paris; Author of ‘A History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837,’ &c. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduction to the ‘County Histories of Scotland. By Roserr 
Muyro, M.A., M.D., Author of ‘Prehistoric Problems,’ ‘The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


OHEAPER EDITION. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 
MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY CogHiLt. 


With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 63. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. A Calendar of Devotion. Edited by Laurte 

MAGNUs and Cacit HEADLAM, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
LUCIAN’S WONDERLAND. Being a Translation of the ‘Vera Historia.’ By 
Sr. J. B. Wynne WILtsoy, M.A. With numerous Illustrations by A. PAYNE GARNETT. Elegantly 
bound in art vellum. Feap. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. By Moira O'NEILL. In one vol. 


square fcap. (Jmmedialely. 


SABBATH SONGS AND SONNETS AND BY-WAY BALLADS. by 


JEANIE Morison. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE sELior. New Edition, with Mlustrations by 


REGINALD Bincu. Handsomely bound. Crown $vo. 6s. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. Being a New Volume of the ‘Periods of Kuropea 
Literature.’ By OLtver ELTON, B.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By Stewart, Matron of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London; and Herperr E, Curr, M.D., F.R.C.3., Medical Superintendent North-Eastern Fever 
Hospital, Tottenham, London. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Vol, 1. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FOWLER. By Beatrice Har- | ONE YEAR. By DoROTHEA GERARD, 
RADEN, Author of ‘ Ships that Pass in the Night’ Author of ‘ Lady Baby’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


&c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Manes 
ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of ‘ Life Ware. 
is Life.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. id 

OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. By THE DON AND THE UNDER- 


BERNARD Capks, Author of ‘The Adventures of GRADUATE. By W. E. W. CoLuins. Crown 
the Comte de la Muette.’ Crown 8vo. és. 8vo. 65. ; 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account of the Reconquest of the 
Soudan. By Winston SPENCER CHURCHILL, Author of ‘ The Story of the Malakand 
Field Force, 1897.’ Edited by Col. F. RHopss, D.S.0. With 34 Maps and Plans, 
and 51 Illustrations from Drawings by ANGUS MCNEILL, Seaforth Highlanders. 
Also with 7 Photogravure Portraits of. Generals, &e. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. 

‘I am inclined to think that no book of recent date leaves on the mind so true and so clear an impression of 


the nature of the Soudan, of the conditions of its récent history, of the story of its recovery, and of the prospect 
of its future. —MornInG Post. 


THE HISTORY OF LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and Official Papers. By Lady BETTY 
BALFOUR. With Portrait and Map. Medium 8vo. 18s. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. SECOND IMPRESSION.- 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. By Winu1AM KpwarD 


HARTPOLE LECKY. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SOME SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Mrs. Lionen 


PHILLIPS. With 37 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF MARIA JOSEPHA, 
LADY STANLEY. With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s ‘ Preterita.’ Edited by 
one of their Grandchildren, JANE H. ADEANE, Editor of ‘The Girlhood of Maria 
Josepha Holroyd.’ With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being 
an Introduction to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia.’ By the Rev. J. F. HoGAn, 
D.D. Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF CHAUNCY MAPLES, late 
Bishop of Likoma, Edited by his Sister. With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo. 

NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF ‘THREE IN NORWAY.’ ' 

PEAKS AND PINES. Another Norway Book. By J. A. Lexs, Joint 
Author of ‘Three in Norway’ and ‘B.C. 1887.’ With 63 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical Sketch. By C. B. 


ROYLANCE-KENT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JANE AUSTEN: Her Contemporaries and Herself. By Water 


HERRIES PoLLock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS, STORIES, AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 
EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the Originals by 


Una Taylor. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Forp. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
‘Miss Taylor has proved her fine literary sense and her excellent judgment in the compilation of ber 
delightful “ Karly Italian Love-Stories,” ... Mr. H. J. Ford has made a series of delightful illustrations for the 
tales,’ —ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs, 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
WALTER RAYMOND, Author of ‘Two THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 


Men 0’ Mendip’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. STORIES. Edited by ANDREW Lana. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN With 65 Illustrations by H. J. Forp. 
IRISH R.M. By E.(E, SOMERVILLE and Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Will delight all children, and send them to good 
MarTIN Ross. With 31 Ilustrations books to find more of the same sort for themselves, and 


by E. Gi. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. do much towards filling them with kindness for their 
four-footed or five-clawed friends, The stories in this 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREW. collection are good and interesting; may we have 
STER. By Howarpb. Crown more of them.’—ATHEN.EUM. 


6s. A NEW ‘GOLLIWOGG’ BOOK. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS. Ten Stories, by THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 31 Pic- 
Various. Authors. Edited by G. A. tures in Colour by FLORENCE UPTON. 
HENty. With 45 Illustrations. Large Verses by BerTHA Upron. Oblong 
crown 8vo. 6s. Ato. 6s. 


- LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. se 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Weekly, price 6d. By Post, 62d. 


— 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY 
| LIFE AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


ATTENTION is particularly drawn to the Series 


of Illustrated Articles on 


Gardens Old and Dew 


now appearing in ‘Country Life,’ illustrating the 


most beautiful of the Gardens of England. The 
Photographs used have all been specially taken 
for the Series, and are unequalled Specimens of 


Art Photography. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S” 
Books Suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, with gilt tops, price 6s, each Volume. 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Volume. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED— 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. | SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 


LIFES HANDICAP: being Stories of CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With Ilus- 


| trations. 


Mine Own People. 


MANY INVENTIONS. _ THE DAY’S WORK. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. _ THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations. 

WEE WILLIE WINKLE, and other THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With 
Stories. \ Illustrations. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs. In Uniform Binding. 


6s. per vol. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORTH New Volume Just Ready. 
WALEs. By A. G. Brapcey. Lllustraled by HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORK- 
JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. SHIRE. By ArtHURH Norway. With Iilustra- 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON tions by JoskPH PENNELL and HueH THOMSON. 
AND CORNWALL. By ArtHnurR H. Norway. HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DONE- 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HuGu GAL AND ANTRIM. By STEPHsN Gwynn, 
THOMSON, | Illustrated by HUGH THOMEON, . : 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Conn 8v0. bound in Green Cloth, price 2s. each. Bound in Scarlet Cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 
SALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A HALF COPIES. 

EAST LYNNE. DENE HOLLOW. 

THE CHANNINGS. EDINA. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. A LIFE’S SECRET. 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. POMEROY ABBEY. : 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. - THE STORY OFCHARLES STRANGE. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 

| ASHLEY. 
8T, MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 


THE RED COURT FARM. ORVILLE COLLEGE. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series, 
WITHIN THE MAZE. | LADY GRACE. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. | ADAM GRAINGER. 

LADY ADELAIDE. | THE UNHOLY WISH. 

OSWALD CRAY. | JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series, 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. JOHNNY LUDLOW. [Fifth Series, 
ANNE HEREFORD. JOHNNY LUDLOW. Sixth Series, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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A SUPERLATIVE GIFT BOOK, 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


With 6 Photogravure Portraits, 1 Coloured Plate, and 84 Illustrations and Facsimiles 
in the Text. Medium 8vo. 16s, 


Life William Shakespeare 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 


Triumphal Arch, Erected in Fenchurch Street, beneath which both James I. and Shakespeare passed on the King's 
State Entry into the City of London on March 15, 1604. 
From‘ The Archs of Triumph. . . invented and published by Stephen Harrison, Joyner and Architect : and graven by William 

Kip,’ 1604. (Speeimen of the Llustrations to the Iuustrated Librar yk dition of Sidney Lee's‘ Life of William Shakespeare. 

‘ Were “ Maga.” to “ crown” the best. book of the past year, she would not hesitate to select Mr. Lee's “ ‘life 
of William Shakespeare.” This masterly work is an honour to English scholarship, an almost perfect model of 
its kind, and it is matter for great national rejoicing that the standard life of Shakespeare has at last been ect 
in England. Rarely have we see~ a book so wholly satisfying, so admirably planned, go skilfully executed. . 
It is an absolutely indispen2able handbook for every intelligent reader of the plays.’ 

BLAcKWoOD's MaGazinp, for February 1899. 

‘ One of the most notable books of the season. . . . There is no doubt that for some time to come, probably 
for a Jong time, it will be a general text-book."—ATHENAUM. 

‘Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, does credit to English letters, and it will 
probably be regarded for some years to come as the most useful, the most judicious and the most authoritative 
of all existing biographies of the poet.’— LITERATURE. 

‘ Unquestionably one of the most remarkable achievements of modern English scholarship. . . . The mass of 
obscure and tangled controversies which he has ravelled out is immense. ”—SPEC ‘TATOR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS, NELSON’S NEW BOOKS, 


*,¢ COMPLETE LIsT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NOVELS ON THIN INDIA PAPER. 


THE NEW GENTURY LIBRARY 
OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Printed on Nelson’s extra thin ‘Royal’ India Paper. 


HE MOST READABLE, THE MOST HANDY. THE MOST COMPACT EVER PUBLISHED. 


SUITABLE ALIKE FOR 
LIBRARY, HKNAPSACK, or RAILWAY. 


LONG PRIMER TYPE, = large size commonly used in Library Editions of Standard Fiction. 
Paper extremely thin, but opaque and strong. 


V}ACH NO VEL COMPCETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Size only 44 by 64 inches, and but half-an-inch thick. 
ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Art Binding, Cloth, Gilt Top, price °s. net 
InLeather Bindings :—With Photogravure Frontispiece, Limo, 2s. 6d. net; Boards, 3s. net. 


The New Century Dickens. 


!\THE PICKWICK PAPERS. (Ready. | 3 OLIVER TWIST & SKETCHES byBOZ. [Keady. 
?NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. (Ready. 4 OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, [Ready. 
5 MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. (Dec. 


The New Century Thackeray. 
\VANITY FAIR, [ Ready. | 2 PENDENNIS. [Ready | 3 THE NEWCOMES. [Zec. 
‘ Will be a distinct boon to reader's. —ATAEN BUM. ‘A miracle of value’—WeEKLY Times AND 
‘It is impossible to conceive of anything better. —NEW AGE. 
*.* Other Volumes will follow immediately, Full Prospe ctus on a 


With Portraits and other Jllustrations. 
WELYE PIONEER MISSIONARIES. By Grorce Smitu, C.1E., LL.D., &e. 


Demy 8vo.-cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


ESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. By Rosert Birp. A New 
Illustrated Edition of this popular book. With 136 Illustrations by the leading Bible Artists. Roy. 4to. 6s. 

M1HE MAKING OF EUROPE: a Series of Historical Sketches. ‘Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

= COURTEOUS KNIGHT, and other 'l'ales from Spenser and Malory. By 


3 ARDSON. dition de luxe, oa antique pager. Illustrated by Ropert Hope. Crown 8vo. cloth 
ext ‘a, Bs. aid, 


ME HEIR OF HASCOMBE HALL. New Historical Tale by E. EVERETT- 
GreEN, Illustrated. Crown $70. closh extra, 5s. 

ACAPTAIN OF IRREGULARS: a Stirring Tale of War and Adv in Chili. 
By Hakeeat Havens. illustrated. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

IVYANISHED NATION. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of ‘An Emperor's Doom.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

IDAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Etiza F. PoLuArp. Illustrated by W. RAINEY, 
R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Js. 

REFOIL: the Story of a Girls’ Society. By Margaret P. MACDONALD. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

1OBSLEY’S MOHICANS: a Tale of Two Terms. By HARroup Avery: ‘Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

PRISCILLA: a Story fur Girls. By E. Everett-GReeN and H. Louise BEpForp. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

THE FELLOW WHO WON: a Tale of School Life. By ANDREW Home. 
Illustrated by Emity Cook. Crown cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

1M GRAHAM, V.C.: a Tale of the. Afghan War. By Wa. JOHNSTON. Illustrated 


by Geoxe? Soper. Post 8vo. eloth 3s. Gd. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 86 Paternoster Row, LONDON, EC. 


Parkside, EDINBURGH ; NEW YORK: 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘ HAWORTH’ EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE, 


Just published.—With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY Warp, 


*,* Further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. Prospectus on application. 


OAKWELL HALL—FRONT.. (FIEL.DHEAD). 
(Specimen of the Illustrations to the Haworth Edition of ‘ Shirlzy.’) 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List post free on on application. 


Small folio. £5, 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Illustrated Memorial of his Art 
and Life. By H.C. MARILLIER. With 30 Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese 
vellum and about 200 other Illustrations. The binding designed by LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN. 

Library Edition, imp. 8vo. 28s. net. 

FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 18th CENTURY. By Lady 
DILKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half-tone Illustrations; containing a 
number of Pictures never before reproduced. Limited Large-paper Edition, fcap. 
folio, with extra Illustrations, and the Plates on India paper, £2. 2s. net. 


‘A volume of singular interest and beauty.’.—NorTks AND QUERIES. 
‘A contribution to exact history made by a scholar who spares no pains, and who at the same time has a 
painter-like taste for the objects of her research.’— DAILY CHRONICLE. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. By Matcotm Bett. 
With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other Illustrations. The binding designed ty 
the late GLEESON WHITE. 

‘ The volume is valuable in more ways than one, for it not only collects between two covers far more aud 
far better reproductions of the artist’s works than have yet been so easily accessible, but it gathers up all that 
is known of the great painter-etcher, and pr ar ole verdict in accordance with the evidence that 


has been hitherto in our possession.’—Sr. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
Small colombier 8vo. £2. 2s. net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: their Associates and Suc- 
cessors. By Percy H. BATE. With 7 Photogravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations. 


‘Both a stately memorial and a work of great practical utility..—SPEAKER. 
‘ The book takes its place not unworthily in Messrs. Bell’s long list of sumptuous volumes which deal with 


the fine MALL GAZETTE. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: his Art and Influence. By A. 


Lys BALDRY. [Illustrated with 89 Reproductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure 
Plates. 

*Tbe many plates with which the book is adorned are all of them gocd and well chosen. They illustrate 

Millais’s work at all periods of bis career, and we have nothing but pra se for them. ... We have said enough 

to commend Mr. Baldry’s book, with its ninety good illustrations, as a just appreciation of the causes of Millais’s 


eminence,’—TIMES, 
- Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record and Review. By Cuarues Hiatt. 
With upwards of 60 Illustrations. With binding designed by GORDON Crala. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND. By E. S. Prior. 
With about 300 Illustrations by G. C. H. HORSLEY. [Shortly. 


Demy 4to. 21s. net. 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, on the Banks of the Thames and in 
the Suburbs South of the River. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With 
Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. The edition 
will be limited to 280 copies, of which 250 will be for sale. [ZImmediately. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


With 40 Illustrations in each Volume, and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Now ready, post 8vo. 5s. net each. 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Georce C. Wittiamson, Litt.D. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. Guinyess. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Crourrwet. 


Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY, 


JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustrations by ATHELSTAN RUSDEN. Small 4to. 6s. 


THE SCARLET HERRING, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, 


Author of ‘ Ka‘awampvs: its Treatment and Cure,’ ‘Butter-Scotia,’ ce. 


** Also an Edition of 50 copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound in white, price 
21s. net. Each copy of this Edition is signed by the Author and numbered. 


WHAT A FISHING THERE WAS THAT DAY! 
(Specimen of the Illustrations to, Judge Parry's ‘ The Scarlet Herring’). 


‘ Judge Parry must he in league with some good fairy—some dear, dainty, little elf, 
that knows well the hearts of boys and girls, and has a sly and mischievous way of tickling 
the fancy of grown up people... . ‘ The Scarlet Herring, and other Stories’ ought to be in 
great demand as a Christmas gift. It is one of those charming fairy books that children 
‘will treasure, read and re-read, and grown-up people will take a delight in relating the 
stories to little ones. It is beautifully printed and is profusely and prettily illustrated.’ 

MANCHESTER EVENING CHRONICLE. 

‘ This entertaining book will be welcomed by Judge Parry’s young —— the world 
over with enthusiasm and delight.,—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘A very great treat for the little folks. —-LEEDS MERcuRY. 

Anglers : in the ocean of children’s literature this Christmas cannot do better than 
hook “The Scarlet Herring.” Like the fortunate fisherman in the Arabian Nights, they 
not only secure a handsome fish, but will find in it jewels—of fun and fancy, genial wit and 
merry wisdom—beyond price. __MaNcHEstER COURIER. 


London : SMITH, ELDE R, & C0., w Waterloo Place, S:W. 
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‘A GREAT LITERARY FIND.’—DAILY NEWS. 
SEW THACKERAY VOLUME. &% 
The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. THackrray to Punch. With a Complete and 
Authentic Bibliography from 1843 to 1848. By M. H. Spre:many, Author of ‘The History 
of Punch, &c. With numerous Ilustrations and Explanatory Notes, 


‘The book is an indisy ble suppl t to the most complete” of the existing editions of Thackeray's 
works.’— GLOBE. 


Size, 84 x 54 in.; 828 pages ; uncut edges ; crimson buckram; price Ts. 6d. 
fOVEL PORTFOLIO of COLOURED DRAW- 
INGS PRINTED BY HAND. 


Widdicombe Fair. [Illustrated by Pamena Cotman Edition 
limited to 500 numbered Copies, of which 100 Copies are reserved for England. 

The dozen Illustrations to this stirring old Devonshire ballad have been reproduced in 
colour by the stencil process printed by hand, so as to give almost exactly the effect of the 
original drawings. 

Size, 12x14 in.; the pictures printed by hand on imitation Japan and mounted ; 
ceere cloth in different colovrs, with Illustrations affixed to front and back; price 

1. 1s. net. 


KALENDAR FOR 1900. % % 

With 365 selections made from Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s copyrighted works, under his supervision. 
Mr. Kipling, Sen., has modelled a plaque representing a profile likeness of the author, 


flanked by two elephants’ heads, with a figure of Mowgli and his jungle companions below. 
This has been reproduced exactly, in relief, in embossed brass. 


Size, 10x 15 in.; price 10s, 6d. 


YOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


The Boy’s Book of Inventions. By Ray §. Baxer. Illustrated with 
about 200 Pictures. 

The author here tells for the younger generation stories of some of the most noteworthy 
marvels of modern science, such as the Sea Moto-Cycle or Submarine Boat (giving graphic 
account of a journey on the bottom of the sea), Liquid Air, Telegraphing without Wires, 
Automobiles, Flying-Machines, and Man-lifting Kites. - 

Size, 53 x 84 in.; 350 pages ; binding, cloth decorated ; price 6s. 

In Chimney Corners. Merry Tales of Irish Folk-lore. By Srumas 
Macmanus. Illustrated with 8 full pages in colour, and head and tailpieces, by PAMELA 
Cotman SurrH. Cloth bound, with novel design, 6s. 

The present volume is devoted entirely to those tales of giants, witches, kings, and 
invincible ‘Jacks,’ which are so Celtic in character and quick in invention. 


HARPER’S STIRRING STORIES OF WAR 
AND ADVENTURE. 


New Series. Each Story complete in One Volume. 


Size, 74 x5 in.; gilt edges; binding, cloth pictorially decorated ; with Illustrations ; 
price 3s. 6d. each. 


Gavin Hamilton. A dashing, rattling The Rock of the Lion [Gibraltar]. By 


fellow, ot infinite courage. By M. Etnior M. EvLLIoT SEAWSsLL. New Edition. 

SEAWKLL. 
‘ ; The Copper Princess. By Kink MUNROE. 
Forward March!’ By Kirk MUNROE. New Kaition. 
The Adventurers. By H. B. Marriorr Four for a Fortune. By Aubert LEE. 


WaAIsoN. New Edition. New Edition. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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‘On every topic on which Mrs. Earle writes she has something new to say, for 
she not only possesses the faculty of thinking out her opinions, but also that of writing 
down her thought. Mrs. Earle, with rare insight, gives the world a full view of the 
motive springs of life as ‘‘ dreamt of in her philosophy.” ’-SPECTATOR. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI From surrey caroen. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,’ 


PUNCH.—‘ This second volume has all the charm of the first. It is just the friendly chat of 
a lady who has not only read books, but knows all about her kitchen, and, if possible, more about 
the garden she loves. On each, sound, useful information is pleasantly conveyed.’ 


TRUTH.—‘ This volume, like the former, is an anthology in the literary as well as in the 
literal sense of the word. Dip where you will into it, and you will light upon what Montaigne 
called “a nosegay of others’ thoughts,” tied together, however, not by the string the French 
essayist speaks of, but, as I have seen a nosegay tied, with other flowers.’ 

WORLD.—‘“ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden” is very pleasant to read. It ranges, 
like its predecessor, over a variety of subjects, all discussed in an amiable, gossiping, old-world 
vicarage style. Whether she speaks of babies or blackbeetles, of Omar Khayyam, Belladonna lilies, 
or modern marriages, Mrs. Earle is never tedious, and often most instructive.’ 


DAILY NEWS.— From a characteristic chat with her readers, which occupies great part of 

the first chapter of this volume, we learn that the publication of her delightful “ Pot-pourri from a 

Surrey Garden” has brought the author advice from a multitude of counsellors, some of whom 

have been good enough to recommend her to rest on her laurels and “ write no more,” reminding 

her that “a second book always falls flat.” If there is any such rule we can only say that it will 
. be the fault of her readers if this volume does not prove to be a notable exception.’ 


SPEAKER.—‘ The book is a clear reflection of a clear, honest mind and of a thoroughly 
capable understanding; and there is no one to whom it should not be of some use and pleasure.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Lovers of Mrs. Earle’s first book will not be disappointed in this 
second instalment of experiences, deftly seasoned with wit and flavoured with philosophy.’ 

BOOKMAN.—‘ One of those delightful books which may be opened anywhere and read any- 
how, backwards or forwards, or in snatches according to our humour... . In every page there 
beats a wise and kindly human heart, and anyone who cannot find somewhere in the book some- 
thing very much to his mind must be uncommonly hard to please.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ The papers give one the impression of being penned just as 
they were thought, irrelevant digressions here and there being especially characteristic of the 
human mind when let to go as it pleases. But it has the delightful quality—sincerity—and this is 
bound to win it popularity. The writer means what she says and feels what she means.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE.— An unreviewable book which is none the less of extraordinary interest 
and variety. In fact, Mrs. Earle has given us a second instalment of one of the most agreeable 
miscellanies that has yet been written. Experience proves that there is only one drawback to 
this book, and that is in no sense Mrs. Earle’s fault. When it is wanted in the parlour it is often 
found to have vanished to the kitchen. The remedy, which is simple, is to have two copies.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.‘ It is a sweet, spicy mixture, cunningly concocted by large- 
hearted lady, and may be commended for its vigorous freshness, its she sIpfulness, and its human 
kindness. An excellent index puts its varied contents at ready service.’ 


MANCHESTER COURIER.— This is a delightful book. It is hard to imagine who of 
mortal men could open the book and read without ‘pleasure, and close it after reading without 
acknowledgment of gain and gratitude.’ 

GENTLEWOMAN.—‘ A very delightful book. Mrs. Earle writes in such a scholarly, 
charming manner that her very discursiveness is welcome, and we would not have a change for 
worlds.’ 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.— It is a garner of a wide intelligence, holding the intellectual 
harvest of useful, thoughtful days and evenings full of reflections and memories, No more 
entertaining book could be imagined.’ 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘ The title is suggestive of the book, for its contents are diverse 
and varied, but there is a wholesome freshness about it that chaen it like a fragrance.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & 15 Place, S.W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY C. A. HENTY. 


WON BY THE SWORD: A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Illustrations by CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


A ROVING COMMISSION;; or, Through the Black Insnrrection of Hayti. 


With Twelve Page 
With 


Twelve Page Illustrations by WILLIAM RAINEY, RI. 6s. 


NO SURRENDER! 


trations by SraNLEY L. Woop. 5s. 


A Tale of the Rising of La Vendée. 


With Eight Page Illus- 


*,.* The above are the only New Boys’ Books by Mr. Henty issued this Season. 
HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 6s, each. 
Com- 


mand. 
Both Sides the Border. 
With Frederick the Great. 
With Moore at Corunna. 
At Agincourt, 
With the 
Dauntle 
A Knight Of the White 


Tiger of of 


The Youn 


Through the Sikh War. 
Beric the Briton. 

In Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

By aon of Conquest. 


Aid. 
ith Lee in Virginia. 
BY F. HARRISON. 

Wynport College: A Story of School 
Life. With Eight Illustrations by HaroLp 
Corrine. 5s. 

BY G. MOCKLER. 

The Four Miss Whittingtons. With 
Fight Illustrations by CHAS. M. SHELDON. 5s, 
BY GORDON STABLES. 
Kidnapped by Cannibals: A Story of 
the Southern Seas. With Six Ilinstrations by J. 

FINNEMORE, 35s, Gd 
BY ELIZA POLLARD. 

The King’s Signet: The Story of a 
Huguenot Family. With Six Illustrations by G. 
D. HAMMOND, 3s. 6d 


Price 6s. each. 


By Pike and Dyke. 

‘he Lion of St. Mark. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Tempie. 
With Wolfe in Canada. 
When London Burned. 
‘the Lion of the North. 
With Clive in India. 

In Freedom’s Cause. 
Through the Fray. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 
‘rue to the Old Flag. 


Price 5s. each. 


At Aboukir and Acre. 

A March on London. 

On the Irrawaddy. 
Through Russian Snows. 


Price 5s. each. 


In the Heart of the 
Rockies. 

A Jacobite Exile. 

Condemned as a Nihilist. 

Held Fast tor England. 

Maori and Settler. 

One of the 28th. 

In the Reign of Terror. 

| Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 

| A Final Reckoning. 

| The Cat ot Bubastes. 

| For Name and Fame. 
Dragon und the Raven. 
St. George for England. 
By Sheer Pluck. 
Facing Death. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
The Young Colonists. 
A Chapter of Adventures. 
BY CAPTAIN F. 8S. BRERETON. 

With Shield and Assegai: A Tale of 
the Zuu War. Witn Six Illustrations by 
STANLEY L. Woop. 3s. 6d. 

BY W. C. METCALFE, 

All Hands on Deck: A Tale of the 
Sea. With six Illustrations by W. RAINEY, R.I. 
3s. 6d. 


BY E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A Queen among Girls. With Six Il- 
iustrations by HAROLD CopPinG. 3s, 6d. 
BY W. O'BYRNE, 
A Land of Heroes: Stories of Early 


Irish History. With Six Illustrations by JoHNn H. 
Bacon, 2s, tid. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY SHEILA E. BRALNE. 

The Princess of Hearts. With Seventy 
Illustrations by ALICE B. Woopwarp.  Feap. 
4to. 6s. 

BY MABEL E. WOTTON. 

The Little Browns. With Highty Ilus- 

trations by H. M. Brock. Feap. 4to. 6s. 
BY CARTON MOORE PARK. 
A Book of Birds. With Twenty-six 


Full-page Plates and other Illustrations by 
CaRTON Moore Park. Demy 4to. 5s, 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 

The Story of the Seven Young 
GOSLINGS. Iliustrated in Colour by Mrs. PERcy 
DEARMER. Crown 4to. 25. 6d. 

BY ALICE TALWIN MORRIS, 

‘The Elephant’s Apology. With over 
‘hirty Lilustrations by ALICE B, WooDWARD. 
Feap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

BY 4. B. ROMNEY. 
Little Village Folk. With Illustra- 


tions by Ronerr Hope. Feap. 4to. 2. 6d. 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


Cosy Corner Pictures. iv. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 
My Very Own Picture-Book. to. 


With Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 


The Cat and the Mouse. Oblong ito. 
illustrated by ALICE B, WooDWakp. 1s. 


In Doors and Out. ito. With Coloured 
Ilustrations. 2s. 6. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE 


& SON, 


Limirep, Old Bailey. 
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SIR ALCERNON WEST'S REMINISCENCES. 


In 2 vols. With Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the 
Hon, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by the Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., 


For many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and subsequently Chairman of the 
Tnland Revenue Board. 


JUST PUBLISHED. With an Introuuction by Herr BRANDES. 
In 2 vols. With 2 Portraits of the Author, Large crown 8vo. 21s. 


MEMOIRS of a REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


A work of unusual interest. Hardly any man of this generation has had a more varied 
and adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Apart 
from the fascination of the story, the pook is of great value for its views of European 
social and political conditions. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ There is no lack of adventures in Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs. . . . The visit to 
Siberia, made for scientific purposes, contains much that is important and significant, whole the later life in 
Western Europe possesses the combined fascination of a novel and a naturalist’s diary.’ 

DAILY CHRUNICLE.—‘A more sincere, we might almost say naive, self-revelution was never given to the 
world than is contained in these volumes. How intensely dramatic, too, is the narrative! How many are the 
aspects of Kropotkin's life! ... We are grateful to him for having, in these days of apparent dulness and 
luxurious ease, given us a deeper conception of the heroism anil sacrifice of which man is capable.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD,.— Very fascinating Memoirs. . . . Prince Kropotkin’s book onght to take an honoured 
place on the shelves of all who admire courage and ability united with modesty, benevolence, aud entire 
forgetfulness of self.’ 


pic 


ON NOVEMBER 28. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUEYVILLE (ANNE 
GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALVRED Cock. 
A VOLUME OF MR. JAMES PAYN’S ESSAYS.-, 
ON NOVEMBER 28.—With 4 Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE BACKWATER OF LIFE;; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. 
By the late JAMES Payy. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo. 16s. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime Captain 39th Foot, 


and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NariEk GEORG# STURT. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS. [dited by Miss Prvcatry. 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol. II. 


ConTENTs :—Shorter Poems—New Poems—Notes. Small post 8vo. ss. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By ‘One who has 
kept a Diary.’ Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition, With Frontispiece, larze crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A ‘VADE-MECUM’ FOR TRAVELLERS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook for Travellers. Edited by 


sca HosuHowsk, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the Sussex County Hospital. 
rown 8vo. 65. 

With Special Chapters on EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. Leign Canney; CENTRAL AFRICA, by 
Dr. HarrorD BatTersBy; CON by Dr. and the Eprror; SOU 
AFRICA, by Dr. B. SOUTH ERICA, by Dr.G. H. Penne; INDIA, by Dr. W. 
and AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and NORTH AMERICA, by the Epiror. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DEAR IRISH CIRL.’ 
AT ALL BOOKSKLLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, AUTHOR OF ‘THE WAY OF A MATD,'‘ THE DEAR IRISH GIRL, &e. 


Lendon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SEELEY & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. by C. A. Hvrton. 
With a Preface by A, 5. MurRAy, LL D., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, British Museum. With Seventeen Examples printed in colour, and eo 
printed in monochrome. Cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. by Dr. J. V. 
WIDMANN and Professor DIETRICH. ‘Translated from the German by Dora E. 
Hecut. With Two Portraits. ‘Cloth, 6s. 

THE STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE GIDDING. Being the 
Religious Dialogues recited in the Great Room as Litthe Gidding Hall, 1631-2. 
From the original manuscript of NICHOLAS KERRAR. With an Introduction by 
E. Cruwys SHARLAND, and several Illustrations. Cloth, és. 

MRS. MARSHALL’S LAST STORY. 

THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and How She was Painted by 
Mr. Romney. A Story by Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of * Under the. Dome of. St, 
Paul’s, ‘In Westminster Choir,’ &c., &c. With Eight Illustrations after ROMNEY 
and GAINSBOROUGH. Cloth, 5s. 


‘One of those idyllic tales in which she could pic‘ure so daintily the lights and shadows of domestic life.’ 
ScorTsMAN, 


WOLF’S HEAD. A Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By the Rev. E. 
GILLIAT, Author of ‘ ‘Ibe King’s Reeve,’ ‘In Lincoln Green, &c With Eight Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 5s. 

‘The book is, of course, a story of adventure; its incidents a-e well chosen and woven together, and are 
picturesquely narrated.'.—GLascow HERALD. 


SYLVIA IN FLOWERLAND. By Lixpa Ganrpixer. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by HERBERT E. BUTLER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘ Attractive as any fairy tale . . . her delightful jittle book deserves every success.’—GLASGOW HERALD. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Liwitep, 38 Great Russell Street. 


THE POPULAR PRICE. 
THREEPENCE Weekly. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


The Daintiest Ladies’ Paper. 
THREEPENGE Monthiy. 


MYRA’S JOURNAL. 


The cheapest and best Fashion Magazine. 
COLOURED PLATE AND CUT-OUT PATTERN WITH EACH NUMBER. 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


BEETON & CO., Limited, 10 and 11 Fetter Lane, London. 
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POPULAR G6/- NOVELS. 


THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. Fourth 
Edition. 
STANLEY J TIMES.— A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity, and 
t his cbaracters are not only admirable in themselves, but true to their period. 
The opening scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas... . 
WEYM AN In brief, author snd readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the 
‘ Hole says, “ This is what you can recommend to a friend.” 


RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 


PUNCH.— For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative, 
it is marvellous. . . . The plot is ingenious and new.’ 
By TRUTH.—A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it” 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth Edition. 


GUARDIAN.— Mx. Merriman is at his best in his new book. It is full of 
adventure, of humour, snd of vigour; and the scene, which is laid in Spain 

HENRY SETON during the Carlist War, will be quite new to most readers. . . . In short, we 
have nothing but praise for “In Kedar’s Tents.”’ 


THE GREY LADY. New Edition. With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations. 

MERRIM AN, GLOBE.—‘A story of striking merit throughout.’ 
THE SOWERS. Twentieth Edition. 


ATHEN.£UM.— The best and strongest romance which he has yet yiven 
to the public.’ 

GRAPHIC.— His absorbingly interesting story will be found very difficult 
| indeed to lay down until its last page has been turned.’ 


By MRS. | HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fifth Edition. 


TIMES.—‘ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward's best 
HUMPHRY | work. .. . The story is a story of a great passion worthily told.’ 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Third Edition. 


W ARD STANDARD,—* An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living 


woman could have written it... . It is a work which does her heart and 
imagination infinite credit.’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. With 
40 Full-page Illustrations. 
SPEAKER.—‘it is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these 
days of a prolific press as a masterpiece. yet there cannot be any doubt that 
H the word is strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s “Tragedy of the 
| Korosko.” .. . We can heartily congratulate Mr. Conan Doyle upon having 
By produced a work of such remarkable power and distinction.’ 


UNCLE BERNAGC. With 12 Full- -page Illustrations. 


| 
| Second Edition. 
| DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘* Uncle Bernac” is for a truth Dr. Doyle's 
i | Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must 
| take rank betore anything he has written. The fascination of it is extra 
ordinary. 1t reaches everywhere a high literary level.’ 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
DOYLE PUNCH.—: A delightful quality about “ Rodney Stone” is its lilting 
i “go.” There is not a dull page in it from first to last. All is light, colour, 

movement, blended and inspired by a master hand. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. ‘Twentieth Edition. 
TIMES.—* We could not desire a more stirring romance, or one more 
flattering to our vational traditions. We feel throughout that Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s story is not a mere item in the catalogue of exciting romances. It 
is real literature.’ 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-page 
Ulustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second Edition. 
SPEAKER,—**“ The Black Douglas” strikes us as being upon the whole 
the strongest piece of work we Lave yet had from Mr. Crockett. The result 
is a book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.’ 


THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


| 
| 
| Third Edition, 
WEEKLY SUN.—‘A powerful story, which he tells in his own master- 


By 


and takes a firm grip at once upon the attention and the feelings of the reader.’ 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. Thirty-fourth 
Thousand. 
SPECTATOR.— The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries 
the a along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page 
to the last 


1s London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


ful style. More than any of his previous books it plays upon the emotions, 
CROCKETT, 
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*K mine of information and of interest... A brave and inspiriting story.—BOOKMAN, 


gCOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Full-page flustrations specially drawn by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
Large post 8vo. 88, 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of My Sea Life. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
juthor of ‘THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT,”’ ‘IDYLLS OF THE SEA,’ &c. 


‘We could have put in several months on that barren patch of sand quite happily.’ 
(Specimen of the Illustrations to ‘ The Log of a Sea Waif.’) 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DR. FITCHETT, 


To be published in Four Volumes, crown 8yo, 


How ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D, 
| ‘Fights for 


Volume 1, with 16 Portraits and 8 Plans, was published on 
Volume 2, with 16 Portraits and 6 Pians, will be published on 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES:— 


Vol. I—FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. 
With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. 


PERIOD I.—ENGLAND AND THE REVOLUTION. 


I. THE MARCH OF THE GUARDS. | V. THE ARMY IN FLANDERS. 
II. THE WITCHES’ CAULDRON OF THE| VI. SEA-DUELS. 


REVOLUTION. | VII. TouLON AND CORSICA. 
III. AND FRANCE. | VIII. CONTENDING FLEETS. 
IV. THE OPPOSING POWERS. 1X. THE FIGHT OF THE FIRST OF JUNE. 
PERIOD II.—THE HOUR OF ENGLAND'S PERIL. 
I. A CATALOGUE OF DANGERS. V. FLEETS IN MUTINY. 
II. FRENCH DESCENTs. VI. THE LATER MUTINIES. 
III. CAPE ST. VINCENT. VII. CAMPERDOWN. 


IV. SANTA CRUZ. 


PERIOD III.—BONAPARTE IN THE EAST. 


I. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. ’ IV. THE FIGHT AT THE NILE. 
II. THE GREAT ADVENTURE. «V. BONAPARTE IN EGYPT. 
III. NELSON IN PURSUIT. VI. THE DEFENCE OF ACRE. 


Vol. Il.-THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 


PERIOD IV.—NELSON AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 


I. THe RETURN FROM THE East. | XI. NEw PLANs. 
II. WASTED EXPEDITIONS. | XII. THE GREAT BLOCKADSES. 
III. THE LANDING IN Ea@ypt. XIII. NAPOLEON’S SEA-STRA'TEGY. 
IV. ALEXANDRIA: AND AFTERWARDS. XIV. TRAFALGAR: THE TACTICS. 
V. NAPOLEON AND ENGLAND. XV. TRAFALGAR: THE FIGHT. 
VI. THE Policy oF THE CONSULATE. XVI. Pirt’s DEATH. 
VII. THE LEAGUE OF THE NORTHERN XVII. THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. 
PowWERs. XVIII. A Procession OF ADVENTURES. 


IX. THE TRUCE OF AMIENS. XX. A PERISHED NAvy. 


VIII. COPENHAGEN. | XIX. From Eeyrer To SIcILy. 
X. THE BOULOGNE FLOTILLA. | XXL. THe BASQUE RoADs. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR, 1793-1815. 


Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ 


Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ &c. 


6s. each. 


and the remaining volumes will be issued at intervals. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 
Vol. III._THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 


With 16 Portraits and 14 Plans. 


PERIOD V.—THE WAR IN THE 
XVI. 


I. NAPOLEON AND SPAIN. 


for 
Nov. 
Dec. 
on 
II 
II. 
IV. 
Vv. 
JUNE. VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


XI. 
XII. 
XII. 
XIV. 


. A NATIONAL RISING. 
THE APPEAL TO ENGLAND. 
A NEw FIELD OF WAR. 


VIMIERO AND THE CONVENTION OF 


CINTRA. 
MOooRE AND NAPOLEON. 
THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA. 
THE FIGHT AT CORUNNA. 
THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 
THE NEW CAMPAIGN IN THE 
PENINSULA. 
A GREAT SOLDIER. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF TALAVERA. 
THE FIGHT AY TALAVERA. 
MASSENA AND WELLINGTON. 
THE FIGHT ON THE COA. 


XVII. 
XVIII. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 
XXVIII. 
XXIX. 


XXX. 


PENINSULA. 


BUSACO. 

THE LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS. 

MASSENA'S FAILURE. 

BAROSSA AND FUENTES. 

THE ALBUERA CAMPAIGN. 

AFTER ALBUERA. 

A CaMPAIGN OF SIEGES, 

THE TALE OF BADAJOS. 
WELLINGTON AND MARMONT. 
SALAMANCA. 

CLIMAX AND ANTI-CLIMAX. 

A GREAT MOUNTAIN MAROH. 
THE ROUT OF VITTORIA. 

SAN SEBASTIAN AND THE 
PYRENEES. 

THE STORMING OF SAN 
TIAN, 


SEBAS- 


Vol. IY.-WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. 
PERIOD VI.—THE HUNDRED DAYS AND WATERLOO. 


. ON FRENCH SOIL. 

. ACROSS THE NIVELLE. 

. SouLT’s GREAT RALLY. 

. THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE ADOUR. 

. TOULOUSE. 

. THE CLOSE OF A GREAT CAMPAIGN. 
. From Moscow To ELBA. 

. A FALLING EMPIRE. 

. ‘THE EMPEROR OF ELBA.’ 
. THE STRATEGY OF THE FOUR Days. 


. THE ACTORS IN THE NEWCAMPAIGN. | 
. THE CURTAIN LIFTs ! 


. QUATRE BRAS. 
. LIGNY. 


XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 


| XVIII. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE WATERLOO, 

THE FIELD AT WATERLOO. 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT FIGHT: 
THE FRENCH INFANTRY-ATTACKS. 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT FIGHT: 
THE CAVALRY ONFALL. 


. THE STORY OF THE GREAT FIGHT: 


THE SCENE ON THE RIDGE. 


. THE STORY OF THE GREAT FIGHT: 


THE DEFEAT OF THE OLDGUARD, 


. AFTER WATERLOO. 


A Lost THRONE. 
St. HELENA. 
AT THE BAR OF HISTORY, 


‘London : SMITH, ELDER, & ©O., 15: Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THREE RECENT 6s. NOVELS, 


At all Libraries and vndiogpecauaai 


SECOND IMPRESSION | NOW READY. 


ADAM GRIGSON. 


By Mrs. de la PASTURE, 
Author of ‘ Deborah of Tod's’ &c. 


Guardian.—‘ The book is full Daily Telegraph.—‘“ 

of well-drawn people; but Lady AD AM GRIG § ON. Grigson” is quite a im... 

deligattal, sod the ana SLOOMD TAP 
ures 

8” are to ( a could not be improved upon, 

in “ Adam Grigson.” AD AM ¢ RIG § ON. expected ot 

rah 

Athenzeum.—‘ With more ex- SECOND IMPRESSION. and in her present work she } 

of Mrs. Crown Svo. 6s, worthily upheld her repute ‘icy, 

e la Pasture may hope to occupy Book _¥, 1 

the place in literature left vacant ookman.—‘Very elaborate 

by the late Mrs. Oliphant.’ AD A M GRIGSON. very tine work at every ti 


making strong appeals to humm 
SECOND IMPRESSION. sympatby.’ 


Western Morning News. — 6s. 
c) ’s,” one that holds the and attractive story quite apar 
last. A D A M ¢ R ] ¢ § ON. from clever character studies 
elightfully fresh and natura ECOND IMP * he book as a whole is 
picture of an English country- 8 bright, readable, and full 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. 


By ANNE HOWARTH, 

‘ Author of ‘Jan: an Afrikander,’ ‘Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,’ &c. 
Scotsman. —‘A tale of thril- Spectator.—‘The mili 
ling adventure told in simple, SWORD AND ASSEGAI. tactics of the Kaffirs ulead 
clear, and vigorous English ; the Crown S8vo. 6s. closely those of the Boers as to leni 
characters and the incidents are a spice of actuality to the nar 


made real ; the interest of the SWORD AND ASSEGAI tive. The book should prove 


reaver is seized at the beginning excellent reading to those who 

and held to the end of the book.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. oad en 
the tuck o 

Manchester Courier. —‘The 

book is written both simply and SWORD AND ASSEGAI. Glasgow. Herald. — 

brightly, and the ever-changing Crown 8vo. Ge. abundance of incident to pe 

fortunes of the families of Smit the story.’ 


and Brownlow form the subject SWORD AND ASSEGAI. Yorkshire Post.—‘An « 


for excellent pictures of British tertaining and vigorous story 0 
and Boer life.’ a Svo. 6s. South African life.’ 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of ‘ The Fall of a Star,’ ‘ The Pride of Life,’ &c. 


dialogue. is caiformiy’ fresh an and THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. worldliness.’ 


sometimes epigrammatic.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. Outlook, —‘As smart, # 

Black and Whit as the 
‘Thoroughly readable... . sort of West-end play.’ 
book. ine bright, THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON, ,, Pubic opinion. por 
Dundee Advertiser.— sir Crown 8vo. 6s. p are numerous ati 
Wiiliam Magnay has the admirably conceived, the scenes 


the 
lent THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 
A powerful and graphic Crown 8vo. 68, Globe.—‘A story which 


writer.’ be perused with a good deal 
quiet pleasure.’ 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. | ciasgow Heratd.— soy 


it shows an advance in the wri no inconsiderable power, full of 
art, and should add to his ered Crown 8vo. 6s. pba situations and sparkling 
tion.’ epigrams.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W. 
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TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 
With 24 Full-page Hlustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


The Castle of the Sultan of Shibahm at Al Koton. 
(Specimen of the Illustrations to Bent’s ‘Southern Arabia’). 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, & GO.'S LIBRARY BOOKS, 


‘The New Biographical Edition 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 


In 13 vols., large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto un- 
published Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s original MSS. 
and Note-Books; and eaca volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction 
‘by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 


i THE THIRTEEN ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, 
if T TOP. Price £3, 18s. 


*.* A Prospectus of the — with Specimen Pages, will be sent sain free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF WY, Vis THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This Edition 


contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which had not been previously collected, with many additional 
Illustrations. It has been printed ‘om n+w type on fine paper. and, with the exception of the Edition de 
Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest edition that has been published. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
£9; or — marbled edges, £13. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frede- 
rick Walker. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each volume, 
scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3. 5s. ; or half-morocco, gilt, £5. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 
| £4. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Tliustra- 
tions of the former editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 33. 6d. each. 


THE POCKET EDITION, 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; or 
1s. in paper cover. ‘ 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
THE NOVELS. 13 volumes in gold-lettered | THE MISCELLANIES. 14 volumes in 
cloth case, 21s. - lettered cloth case, 21s. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. —Cheaper Edition. 
Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., and FrepEertc G. Kenyon. 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- Frontispiece to each volume. 7s. 6d. per vol. 


** Also the UNIFORM Boeriey! of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. Crown 8vo, bound 


in sets, £4, 5s. ; or the volumes bound separately, 5s. “euch, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS, of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large 
crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. Small crown 8vo. 5s,each, This Edition contains 5 Portraits 
of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Uniform Edition. 
trated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
Liprary Epirion, 7 vols, each containing 5 Ulustrations, Large crown 8vo. 5s, éach. 
* “* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols, small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s, 6d. each. 
And “the POCKET EDITION, in-7 vols. small fep. 8vo.-each with Frontispiece, bound in clath, with gilt 
top, 1s. 6d. per yolume ; or the, Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. ed, . 


MRS... GASKELL ‘WORKS.- “Uniform ‘vols, 
4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cach: bound in cloth. > 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
And ‘the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fop. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per volume ; or the 
Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


Each volume illus- 


‘London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Bengers Food 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for Infants 
and for those adults whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or advancing years. 


The following letter is published by special permission of the Russian Court :— 
‘Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S FOOD 


for H.LM. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We have received 
the box ordered from Peterhoff. ‘Yours truly, F. COSTER. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘Mr. Benger’s admirable The London Medical Record says:—‘It is retained 
preparation.’ when all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.’ 
he British Medical Journal says:—‘ Benger’s Food The Illustrated Medical News says:—‘ Infants do re- 
In- has by its excellence established a reputation of its — well on it. There is certainly a great future 
wn." efore it.’ 
> BENGER’S FOOD may be obtained in Tins of leading Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
e 
She Dictionary of BWafional Biography. 

| On December 23. Royal 8vo. Price 15s. net in cloth; or in half-moroeeo, marbled 
me: edges, 20s. net. 
na. 
. de VOLUME 61 (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


“| DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


ne, 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dietionary of National Biography,’ with Speeimen Pages, 
1 may be had upon application. 
ie From ‘THE GUARDIAN, September 13, 1899. 
‘This magnificent work is nearing its completion. When we have come down to 
or “Watkins,” the end is obviously in sight. Y will, no doubt, yield a good supply of Youngs, 
but neither X nor Z can contribute much to the general total. The mere conduct to this 
point of so enormous a labour with such unfailing regularity of issue is a triumph of steady 
industry. But when we add to this the high level at which all the writing has been kept, 
it merits admiration of a different kind. ‘The editor has never failed to enlist in his service 
the men who have made the highest reputations in their respective lines.’ 
n. 
ge From ‘THE TIMES, May 6th, 1899. 
4 ‘Steadily and punctually, iike some great recurrent phenomenon of nature, the volumes 


of this great dictionary appear, and it is almost with regret that the student remarks how 
near the work is coming to its completion. Volume 58 brings us down to “ Wakefield,” 
- which means, we suppose, that only three or four more volumes remain to be published. 
It would be superfluous at the present moment to repeat those general terms of praise of 
; the design and execution of the book which have been bestowed upon each volume as it 
appeared ; let us only say that the present instalment shows no falling-off in either respect.’ 


IS From a recent notice in ‘THE WORLD,’ 
‘The present instalment of this really great work is fully equal in every respect to its 
oy predecessors. Mr. Sidney Lee and his staff of contributors, indeed, have left nothing 
undone which the reader could wish or expect them to do, and the publishers may be 
bh: congratulated on the approaching conclusion of an enterprise of which the success is as 
ilt conspicuous as its merits, and in the department of literature to which it belongs un- 
paralleled and unprecedented.’ 


1g *,* Volume |. was published on January ist, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every 
three months since that date. 

bh. A further Volume will be published on April 1st and July Ist, 1900. The latter volume will 

he complete the Work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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the Blood is the Life.” 


Clarke’s 
Bliood 
Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 
is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from 
all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 
| marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
of wonderful cures from all parts of the 
world. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 


forester? 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 


SOFT and ABSORBENT. 


Made by 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, 


And sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 


‘The purpose of the Guide is to be before 
all things practical./—GUARDIAN, 


Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d 


GARDNER’S 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICKROOM GUIDE: 


A Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, 
Injuries, and Emergencies. 

Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. 

By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F.R.C.S. England. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Lancet.—‘ Fully succeeds in its object, and is 
essentially practical in its execution.’ 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘ It is difficult to conceive 
that its valuable information could be presented in a 
better form.’ 

The Yorkshire Post.—‘ One of the most familiar 
and trusted books of reference for the purpose of home 
doctoring.’ 

The Belfast News-Letter.—‘It is a publication 
which no private or public library should be without.’ 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘ Considerably re- 
vised by Mr. W. H. O. Staveley, F.R.C.S., and brought 
more into line with the practice of modern medicine, 

The Speaker.— A book of reference which has 
passed into its 13th edition scarcely requires a narrow 
scrutiny of its claims. That is the position of 
“‘Gardners Household Medicine,” which has been 
revised and brought up to date by Dr. Staveley,’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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‘AN IDEAL XMAS. PRESENT,’ 


MADE IN THREE SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6, 25/- 


UP TO 18 GUINEAS, POST FREE, 
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For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink 
Drawing, Musie-writing, indeed, whenevera 
Pen is necessary, use only the ‘SWAN.’ 


DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., 
Editor of the ‘Temple Magazine, says :— 

‘I wrote both my books on Gladstone with my 
beloved “*“SWAN”; and not only these volumes, but 
many columns lately which have had to be penned in 
railway carriages, where your pen is just as excellent 
as when used on terra firma.’ 


ADDS IMMEASURABLY TO OELERITY AND 
COMFORT IN WRITING. 


Avail yourself of the yirst opportunity to trya*SWAN 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATE CATALOGUE OF 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
95a Regent Street, W., LONDON; 

8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER ; 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue l’Opera, PARIS 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. 6d. postage free. 
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OLDRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA FoR THE HAIR, 


ESTAR ©THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR RESTORER. 


Will be found a M.... Fait for BEAUTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, or RESTORING the HAIR, 


WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey. 


The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to 
assume a beautiful wavy appearance. For Ladies’ and Children’s hair it is unrivalled, it being a vegetable 


ponent: and free from anything of an objectionable nature. 
h 


BALM (unlike those articles which give a superficial gloss, after wards making the hair dry and harsh) 
acts gradually and permanently on the skin and roots, bracing the fibres, promoting the growth, and imparting 


the highest vigour and elasticity to the hair. 
3/6, 6/-, and 11/- per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 


Cc & A. OLDRIDGE’S, 22 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Pomp. 


‘Give me Health and a day, and I will 
make the Pomp of Emperors Ridiculous.’— Emerson. 


Experience! 
eae] We Gather the Honey of Wisdom from 


Thorns, not from Flowers.’—Lyrron. 


‘As an illustration of the BENEFICIAL EFFECTS ot 
Eno’s “FRvIT SALT,” I give you particulars of the case of 
one of my friends. SLUGGISH LIVER and BILIOUS 
HEADACHES so affected him that he was obliged to live 
upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their 
use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered 
in for some twenty-five years, and also consulting very eminent 
members of the faculty. By the use of your simple “FRUIT 
SALT,” however, he now ENJOYS VIGOROUS HEALTH, has 
NEVER had HEADACHE or CONSTIPATION since he com- 
menced to use it, and can partake of his food in a hearty 
manner. There are others to whom your remedy has been SO BENEFICIAL in 
various complaints that I think you may very well extend its use pro bono publico. 
I find that it makes a VERY REFRESHING and INVIGORATING drink. I remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully Veritas.’ (From the late Rev. J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity 
Church, North Shields.) 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS, Itisin fact NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED 


CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., at the ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, by J. C. Eno’s Patent 


RED BLUE 


French Coffee. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 


In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. ge. F 
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DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., 
Who has recently retired from the great Library of the British Museum after Haif-a-Century ef Se: vice 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE 


“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 


Described herein. 


he Best of the Qlorid’s Literature 


IN 20 HANDSOME VOLUMES. 
A NEW AND REMARKABLE UNDERTAKING. 


Na memorable address delivered nearly a quarter the debilitating waste of life in aimless, promis- 
} 4 century ago, a distinguished critic of hooks, cuous, vapid reading, or even it may be in the 
li. Frederic Harrison, gave utterance to these poisonous inhalation of mere literary garbage: 
regnant thoughts :— 


“Far be it from me,” said Mr. Harrison, “to OUR IGNORANCE pe eT GREATER 
hinsay the inestimable value of good books ; but LITERATURE. 
often think we forget that other side to this “ Whether our neglect of the great beoks comes 


prrious view of literature—the misuse ef books, from eur net reading at all, or from an incorrigible 
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M. LEON VALLEE, paris, 
w.ites an Introduction to French Literature. 


habit of reading the little books, it ends in just the 
same thing. And that thing is ignorance of all 


the greater literature of the world.” 
THE BEWILDERMENT OF MODERN DAYS. 


“But there is much more. Even those who are 
resolved to read the better books are embarrassed 


by the field of choice, practically boundless. 


“The vast proportion of books we shall never 
be able to read. A serious percentage of books 
There never was a time, 
at least during the last two hundred years, when 
the difficulties of making an efficient use of books 


are not worth reading. 


were greater than they are to-day. 


“So the question which weighs upon me with 
such really crushing urgency is this: what are 


know nothing, wandering like unclassed spiri: 
round the outskirts only of those Elysian field, 
where the great dead dwell and hold high co. 


” 


MAX MULLER’S IDEAL WORLD-LIBRARY. 


Something of the same thought runs throug, 
what Professor Max-Miiller wrote a few years ago, 
when he said :— 

“ Few books I find supremely great from end ty 
end, while, on the other hand, there are parts an 
passages or whole poems that I can read agaip 
and again, wondering more and more every time 
how one man could have written them, 

“If I were to tell you,” the great philologis 
goes on, “what I really think, I am afraid yoy 
would call me the greatest literary heretic, or ay 
utter ignoramus, Take the greatest poet of anti. 
quity, and if I am to speak the truth I must say 
there are long passages even in Homer which 
seem to me extremely tedious. Take the greatest, 
or at all events one of the greatest, poets of our 
century, and again I must confess that nota few 
of Goethe’s writings seem to me not worth a second 
reading. There are gems in the most famow, 
there are gems in the least known of poets ; but 
there is not a single poet, so far as I know, who 
has not written too much, and who could claima 
place for all his works in what might be calleda 
Library of World Literature.” 


THE PROPHECY BRILLIANTLY REALISED. 


These prophetic words, from two of Englands 
most eminent men of letters, describe in very 
essence the plan and purpose of the great “ Library 
of Famous Literature,” about to be issued under 
the editorship of Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B. Iti 
precisely such a “ Library of World Literature’ 
as Max Miiller had so curiously foreshadowed- 
twenty handsome volumes, bringing together ing 
convenient and delightful form, and still at a pric 
within the purchasing power of the great readin 
public, those supreme expressions of human genits 
those single poems, those famous chapters, thosd 
marvellous short stories, or portions and descrip 
tions from larger works—in short, those gre@ 
parts of great books, “the immortal part of thei 
most mortal bodies,” which, as the Oxford professof 
says, “ make it seem a very miracle that they cou! 


the books that in our little remnant of reading 
time it is most vital for us to know ? Every book 
that we take up without a purpose is an oppor- 
tunity lost of taking up a book with a purpose. We know that 
books differ as diamonds from the sand on the seashore.” 


FIRST INTELLECTUAL TASK OF THE AGE.” 


“ And so, I say it most confidently, the first intellectual task 
of our age is to rightly order and make serviceable the vast 
realm of printed material which four centuries have swept across 
our path. To organise our knowledge, to systematise our 
reading, to save out of the relentless cataract of ink the immortal 
thoughts of the greatest—this is a necessity, unless the produc- 
tive ingenuity of man is to lead us at last to a measureless and 
pathless chaos.” 

Mr. Harrison goes on to indicate what would be the high 
value of some collection, or “ healthy rational syllabus of essential 
books,” that would present “a working epitome of what is 
best and most enduring in the literature of the world.” And he 
adds :— 

“Some such firm foothold in the vast and increasing torrent 
of literature we certainly must find, unless all that is great in 
literature is te be borne away in the floods of books. With this 
we may avoid an interminable wandering over the pathless 
waste of waters. Without it we may read everything and 


Order Forms will be found on the 


have been composed by man,” 


SIR WALTER BESANT 
writes on Novels that have made History. 
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é Listinguished Coniribuiors to the Library of Famous Literature. 


It goes almost without saying that such a work 
would have been next to valueless if it had not 
peen done by men of the highest competence and 
on the broadest scale. “The Library of Famous 
Literature” represents the best judgment and 
most accomplished criticism of our time. 


DR. GARNETT AND HIS DISTINGUISHED 
ASSOCIATES. 


The chief editor of “The Library” is Dry 
Richard Garnett, C.B., who retired a few months 
ygo from the responsible and laborious post of 
Keeper of Printed Books in the vast library of the 
British Museum, after a half-century of distin- 
guished service. His counsel has been sought by 
almost every man of letters who has resorted to 
our National Library for the purpose of literary 
research ; he has been intimately associated with 
many of the great literary enterprises of the last 
twenty years, and he has probably answered more 
questions about books, and possibly knows the 
tontents of more books, than any other living 
Englishman, He is more than a man of books, 
however, as many volumes of the most varied 
character—volumes of poetry, of humour, and 
biography, as well as history and librarianship— 
have amply revealed. 

Though the work is in English throughout, with 
Dr. Garnett have been associated M. Leon Vallée, 
Librarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, 
the largest library, it is surprising to find, in the 
world; Dr. Alois Brandl, Professor of Literature 
in the Royal University of Berlin ; and Donald 
G§. Mitchell, of New York, known the world over 
for his delightful volumes written under the som 
de flume of “Ik Marvel” ; not to speak of many 
qualitied assistants. 

A PANORAMIC SURVEY OF LITERATURE [°) 
ALL AGES. 


These distinguished names give the key-.:ote to 
the authoritative yet fascinating character of the 
work. This cosmopolitan staff of editors have 
brought together 10,000 royal octavo pages of the 
best and most interesting that has been written in 
tvery age since the making of books began. 
The Library of Famous Literature is not a dull 
collection of antiquities. It does not simply 
include “classical literature.” It has no kinship 


DONALD G. MITCHELL (1k marvet) 
writes on The Greater Literature of the World. 


| 


with the solemn volumes that elderly gentlemen} 


present schoolboys on a prize-day. The great 
writers of the past as well as of the present are 
amply represented in the twenty volumes, but the 
writers of the East and of Greece and of Rome 
occupy Only about a tenth part of the total space, 
which is about as large a place as they can be 
expected to occupy in the affections of the general 
reader. 

The work is arranged in chronological order, 
and as we follow these delightful volumes we 
see the stream of literature, so deep and strong 
in “the gloried days” of Athens, Alexandria, and 
Rome, narrow down and dry up as it comes 
through the Middle Ages ; but only to burst forth, 
again in full tide in the Renaissance, and thence te 
spread out into the vast flood of our own time 
The whole course of historical development is here 
to be swept at a glance. 


But the method is unique ; it is Dionysius’s idea of “history 


by example,” and with the result that the examples present us 
not alone with a broad historical view, but with the best and 
choicest reading as well—enough for a lifetime. No age hay 
failed to yield its treasures ; least of all, our opulent modern day 


THREE HUNDRED COPYRIGHTED WORKS INCLUDED. 


The hearty interest with which the most popular of moderr 
authors have welcomed Dr. Garnett’s great enterprise is show! 
by their readiness to permit the inclusion of their writings 
from, in fact, above 300 copyrighted works. Their co-operatio 
is further evidenced in several novel features of the Library. 

The chief office of the Library is to gather together a thousand 
of the world’s masterpieces, and to provide an endless store o 
the best reading. But it goes much further than this. Th¢ 
plan of the Library includes a series of delightful original essay} 
on the literature of different epochs and different topics, al 
written especially for this work by the most distinguished 9 
living men of letters. i 

These introductory studies afford just that stimulating touch 
which is so often needed to put the reader in a mood to enjoy 
the treasures which the contains. With these 
he no longer explores the wide waste of books at random, b 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, Panis, 
writes on French Poetry. 


A Christmas Suggestion will be found on page 7. 
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PAUL BOURGET, Panis, 
i teson Tie Evolution of Literury Criticism 
| 


Dr, HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 
The Literature of science. 


EDMUND GOSSE 
~iites on What is Great Poetry? 


\ Order 


ontrioutors to the Library of Famous Literature. 


Forms will be found oa the last page. 


BRET HARTE 
writes on The Rise of the Short Story. 


Or. EDWARD DOWDEN 
writ.3 on Elizabethan Era 


with accurate knowledge and with the c!carest possible insiz 
The following list will suffice to indicate something of the cha:uc 
ter and scope of these charming essays :— 


THE MOST EMINENT LIVING MEN CF LETTERS CO-OPERATE 


MR. HENRY JAMES, distinguished novelist and critic, sketches 
The Rise of the Novel to its present dominating position, and 
attempts a forecast of its probable future. 

DEAN FARRAR, theologian and historian, writes on Z7c 
of Religious Apologia and Criticism. 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, the Editor of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” of Paris, and one of the most eminent critics and — 0- 
rians of France, writes on French Poetry, and especially the poeir 
of the pineteenth century. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK, the famous Belgian dramatist, writes 
for the LipRARY on Zhe Development of the Lrrama since Shakespeare, 

BRET HARTE, the author of “ Tales f the ¢ \rgonauts,” and many 
well-known works, writes for the LIBRARY on Ze Rise of the Siort 
Sorry, 

ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, the foremost of Spanish novelists, 
writes for the LIBRARY on Zhe Decadence of Modern Literature. 

SIR WALTER BESANT, famous as the author of “ All Sorts anc 
Conditions of Men,” out of which sprang the People’s Palace of 
East London, writes for the LIBRARY on the interesting subject, 
Novels that have made History. 

PAUL BOURGET, the most celebrated of French critics and 
novelists, writes upon a topic close to his chosen field, 7he Evolusux 
of Literary Criticism at the hands ef Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and 
Matthew Arnold. 

EMILE ZOLA, a warrior in leiters as he has recently shown 
himself in public affairs, writes a militant essay on Naturalism det 
Romanticism. 

DR. EDWARD DOWDEN, Professor of English Literature in Dublin 
University, erudite scholar and charming essayist, writes ov 742 
Llizahethan Eva and tts [Influence on English Literature, 

COMTE £. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, statesman and critic, writes on 
The trreat Year's Russian Lierature. 

EDMUND GOSSE, poet and critic, wrices 
and the Apprectation of tt. 

PROF. JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, liistorian and siudent, writes 
a charming causer:e upon Literature of History. 

PROF. PASQUALE VILLARI, of Florence, one of the most eminent 
of Ttalian historians, writes on Renansane and the Beginnin: of 
Modern Literature. 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, known the world over for his delightiul 
volumes (written under the xom de plume of “Ik Marvel”) “The 
Reveries of a Bachelor,” “ Dream Life,” and the like, contributes 
an essay entitled Concerning the Greater Literature of the World. 

DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, whose brilliant “ History of 
Science in the Nineteenth Century” has won him a_ foremost 
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PrRoF. MAHAFFY 
writes on The Literatuie of History. 


PASQUALE VILLAR!, FLORENCE, 
writes on The Renaissance und Literature. 


place among the newer historians, sketches 7he Literature of 
Science. 

DR. ALOIS BRANDL, Professor of Literature in the Royal Univer- 
sity of Berlin, contributes a comprehensive essay on Zhe Main 
Currents of German Literature, 

ANDREW LANG, historian and publicist, author of “‘ Comparative 
Mythology,” and an extraordinary variety of other works, writes on 
The Progress of Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 

M. LEON VALLEE, Librarian of the great Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, contributes A General [ntroduction to French Literature. 

THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY, Dr. Richard Garneit, C.B., 
whose wide stores of learning are at the command of a graceful 
pen, contributes a strong and stimulative paper on Zhe Use and 
Value of Anthologies. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES. 


A fitting complement to this brilliant series of studies is to be 
found in yet another feature of the LIBRARY. This is a series of 
unique pictures of famous contemporary authors, in their own 
studies, seated at their work surrounded by their books. No more 
interesting collection has ever been attempted, far less carried to 
completion. Here are the names of some of the writers who in 
this generous fashion admit us to their homes :— 


BRUNETIERE, 


IBSEN. JAMES BRYCE. F. 
RUSKIN, DR. GARNETT. PAUL BOURGET, 
TOLSTOI, HENRY JAMES. THOMAS HARDY. 


FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

SIR WALTER BESANT. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
EDMUND DE GONCCURT. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
DEAN FARRAR. 
ERNEST RENAN. 
SIGNOR VALDES. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


PROF. JEBB. 
HALL CAINE. 
EMILE ZOLA. 
DUMAS, FILS. 
PIERRE LOTI. 
It will be seen that the list includes many famous names from 
other lands than our own, The fact is broadly characteristic of the 
whole LIBRARY. All literature is its field, all tongues its own. The 
twenty volumes of the LipRARy contain translations from as many 
different languages, embracing not only the chief living tongues 
but the great classical languages of the past as well. It may be 
noted, too, that some of the original essays contributed to the 
LIBRARY are given both in their original tongues and in English as 
well, These form the only exception to the rule that the LIBRARY 
a work in the English language for English readers, 


WORLD-WIDE IN ITS RANGE. 


Of the vast scope of the Lisprary or Famous LITERATURE it is 
rext to impossible to convey an adequate idea. The LIBRARY is 
precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the finest and 
Most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn of civilisation 
down to, and including, the authors of our own day, that is to say, 
from the old Babylonian Story of Istar, and the quaint Egyptian 


The Distinguishea Contributors to the Library of Famous Literature. 


A Christmas Suggestion will be found on page 7. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
writes on The D ania since ear. 


ANDREW LANG 
writes on The Pri gress of Literature in the § 
Dé eteenth Ceutury. 


ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, macaio, 
writes on The Decudence of Modern Literatu@ 
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ontrioutors to the Library of Famous Literature. 
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itesen Tie Evolution of Literury Criticism writes on The Rise of the Short Story. writ.3 on Elizabethan Era 

‘| with accurate knowledge and with the c!carest possible insigh: pl 

i Che following list will suffice to indicate something of the chaiuc si 
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THE MOST EMINENT LiVING MEN CF LETTERS CO-OPERATE C 


MR. HENRY JAMES, distinguished novelist and critic, sketches M 
The Rise of the Novel to its present dominating position, and T 
attempts a forecast of its probable future. | 

DEAN FARRAR, theologian and historian, writes on Ze Litera.ure 
of Religious Apologia and Criticism. 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, the Editor of the “ Revue des Deux Ww 
Mondes,” of Paris, and one of the most eminent critics and histo- pe 
rians of France, writes on French Poetry, and especially the poeiry i 
of the rineteenth century. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK, the famous Belgian dramatist, writes 
for the LIBRARY on Zhe Development of the Lrrama since Shakespeare. 

BRET HARTE, the author of “ Tales f the Argonauts,” and many 
well-known works, writes for the LIBRARY on Ze Aise of the Scort 
Slory. 

ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, the foremost of Spanish novelists, st 
writes for the LIBRARY on Zhe Decadence of Modern Literature, 

SIR WALTER BESANT, famous as the author of “ All Sorts anc s 
Conditions of Men,” out of which sprang the People's Palace of 


3 fast London, writes for the LIBRARY on the interesting subject, 


Novels that have made History. 

i | PAUL BOURGET, the most celebrated of French critics and 
novelists, writes upon a topic close to his chosen field, Ze Evolucson 
of Literary Criticism at the hands of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and 

Matthew Arnold. 

EMILE ZOLA, a warrior in letters as he has recently shown 
himself in public affairs, writes a militam essay on Naturalism ant 
Romanticism. 

DR. EDWARD DOWDEN, Professor of English Literature in Dublin 0 
University, erudite scholar and charming essayist, writes on Zhe 
Elizahethan Era and tts Influence on Enclish Literature, t 

COMTE E. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, statesman and critic, writes on 
The Great Year's Russian Liierature. 

EDMUND GOSSE, poct and critic, wries upon is Great 
and the Appreciation of tt. I 


PROF. JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, liistorian and student, writes \ 


a charming causerie upon Literature of History. 
PROF. PASQUALE VILLARI, of Florence, one of the most eminent 
of Italian historians, writes on Ze Renatssane and the Beginnin: of 
Modern Literature. 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, known the world over for his delightful 
volumes (written under the xom de plume of “Ik Marvel”) ‘The 
Reveries of a Bachelor,” “ Dream Life,” and the like, contributes 
| an essay entitled Concerning the Greater Literature of the World. ; 
DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, whose brilliant “ History of 


weites on What is Great Poetry? Science in the Nineteenth Century” has won him a_foremust 


Order Forms will be found oa the last page. 
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Pror. PASQUALE VILLARI, FLORENCE, Pror. MAHAFFY 
writes on The Renaissunce und Literature. writes on The Literatuve of History. 


place among the newer historians, sketches Zhe Literature of 
Science. 

DR. ALOIS BRANDL, Professor of Literature in the Royad Univer- 
sity of Berlin, contributes a comprehensive essay on Zhe Maia 
Currents of German Literature, 

ANDREW LANG, historian and publicist, author of “ Comparative 
Mythology,” and an extraordinary variety of other works, writes on 
The Progress of Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 

M. LEON VALLEE, Librarian of the great Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, contributes A General [ntroduction to French Literature. 

THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY, Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., 
whose wide stores of learning are at the command of a graceful 
pen, contributes a strong and stimulative paper on Zhe Use and 
Value of Anthologies. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES. 


A fitting complement to this brilliant series of studies is to be 
found in yet another feature of the LIBRARY. This is a series of 
unique pictures of famous contemporary authors, in their own 
studies, seated at their work surrounded by their books. No more 
interesting collection has ever been attempted, far less carried to 
completion. Here are the names of some of the writers who in 
this generous fashion admit us to their homes :— 


IBSEN. JAMES BRYCE. F, BRUNETIERE. 
RUSKIN. DR. GARNETT. PAUL BOURGET, 
TOLSTOIL. HENRY JAMES. THOMAS HARDY. 

PROF. JEBB. GRANT ALLEN. FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
HALL CAINE, DEAN FARRAR. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
EMILE ZOLA. ERNEST RENAN. SIR WALTER BESANT. 
DUMAS, FILS. SIGNOR VALDES. MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
PIERRE LOTI. EDMUND GOSSE. EDMUND DE GONCCURT. 


It will be seen that the list includes many famous names from 
other lands than our own, The fact is broadly characteristic of the 
whole LIBRARY. All literature is its field, all tongues its own. The 
twenty volumes of the LIBRARY contain translations from as many 
different languages, embracing not only the chief living tongues 
but the great classical languages of the past as well. It may be 
noted, too, that some of the original essays contributed to the 
LIBRARY are given both in their original tongues and in English as 
well, These form the only exception to the rule that the LIBRARY 
3a work in the English language for English readers, 


WORLD-WIDE IN ITS RANGE. 


Of the vast scope of the LiprARY oF Famous LITERATURE it is 
rext to impossible to convey an adequate idea. The Liprary is 
Precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the finest and 
Most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn of civilisation 
down to, and including, the authors of our own day, that is to say, 
from the old Babylonian Story of Istar, and the quaint Egyptian 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
writes on The D aie since Shales ear 


ANDREW LANG 
writes on The Pri gress of Literature in the 
Dé eteenth Century. 


ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, macArio,. 
writes on The Decadence of Modern Literature. 


A Christmas Suggestion will be found on page 7. 
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Dr. ALOIS BRANDL, BERLIN, 
writes en Vie Main Currents 0 Germau Literature. 


| He of Two Brothers, the most ancient pieces of 

/Frature extant, to the best work of living writers 
Je Tolstoi, Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Twain, or 
pling. Itcontains everything : the great classics 
e the Iliad and the Odyssey ; wonderful stories 
e the great Bharata Tale (the Mahabharata of 
e Ancient Hindoos): poetry and stories from 
Nery people who ever lived and sung ; the best 
history, from writers like Mommsen and Cur- 
4s, Freeman and Froude, Gibbon and Green ; bits 
adventure and stories of wild life ; the pith of 


te great philosophers like Hobbes and Locke 
fd Hume and Spencer ; fascinating chapters of 
fience from writers like Huxley and Darwin 
iid Proctor ; famous letters from famous writers of 
-ters ; oratorical masterpieces from Demosthenes 
hid Cicero to John Bright and Gladstone ; choice 
pges from the intimate thoughts of diarists like 
fniel and Samuel Pepys; epigrams and maxims 
jm men like La Rochefoucauld and Dean 
sift ; philosophical reflections from writers like 
#pusseau and Pascal : religious writings like those 
i/| Cardinal Newman, Thomas a Kempis, and Dean 

arrar ; biting sarcasm from a Heine or an 
Hsen ; pathos and humour from writers like 
arles Lamb, Bret Harte, or Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ; fables from La Fontaine ; autobiographies 
ke Benjamin Franklin’s—in fine, the whole gamut 
# literary production from grave to gay, from the 
Fepest questions that concern the human soul to 
He lightest jests of a Horace, a Sterne, a Rabelais, 
Max O'’Rell. 


SOME TECHNICAL DETAILS. 


The LisRARY comprises over 10,000 royal octavo 
tees of large clear type cast specially for the 
MBRARY. The work is complete in twenty hand- 
me volumes, printed upon a paper made especially 

r this work, presenting a clear, soft, unglazed sur- 
face, grateful to the eye,and rendering these books 
so light that they may be held with the utmost ease. 


A Christmas Suggestion will be found on page 7. 


The Distinguished Contributors to the Library of Famous Literature. 


ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ARE INTERESTING. 


The Lrprary is richly embellished with nearly 
500 full-page illustrations and coloured plates, 
printed separately from the text, on heavy 
enamelled paper. There are portraits ef the 
most famous authors who ever lived ; there is a 
delightful series of pictures of Authors’ Homes and 
the still more novel series of Famous Authors in their 
Homes. So, too, their haunts are shown, the scenes 
of memorable passages in their books, and places 
celebrated in literature or in history. 


RARE COLOURED PLATES. 


The colourcd plates, running through every 
volume, form cne of the most notable features of 
the LipRARY. ‘hey have been gathered from rare 
sources, and comprise some of the most exquisite 
specimens of the antique art of book illumination 
which flourished centuries ago, when books were 
made by hand, and the transcription of a single 
volume often represented the labour of years. 


TWO GREAT INDEXES. 


It will at once give something of an idea of the 
extraordinary range and variety of the Liprary, 
and at the same time reveal how accessible is every 
topic, section, or page, to note that the Liprary is 
double indexed, that is, that it has both a general 
and topical index, and that these two indexes 
contain some 10,000 entries. Every author, the 
subject on which he writes, the title of his story, 
history, sketch, or poem, the first lines of every 
poem, every proper name or character, and even 
the special and individual topics, referred to, it may 
be, only in a page or even a paragraph, are ail 
entered up, indexed, and cross referenced. 


READING FOR A LIFE-TIME. 


To sum up, this great work comprises in itself a 
‘ch and marvellously varied library. It provides 


MR, HENRY JAMES 
eketches The Rise of the Novel. 
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entertaining reading sufficient to last the most of readers 
for a lifetime ; while, on the other hand, it will supplement 
and round out the beat private collection of books. As an 
introduction to a wider acquaintance with the best literature, 
or as a means for inculcating and developing a taste for litera- 
ture, especially among the young, it must be welcome in 
every home where books are valued and read. 
It is “infinite riches in a little room.” 


** The Standard’s”’? Remarkable 
Introductory Offer. 


It is the usual custom for the publishers of a work ex- 
tending into many volumes to fix a high price upon the first 
editions, with the intention of reducing this price when the 
work has been on the market for a considerable time, 
and the sale at the high price has been exhausted. 

This custom “ The Standard" will precisely reverse. The 
best possible means of making known a great work like the 
new LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE is by placing it in 
the hands of those competent to judge it and appreciate it. 
Todo this quickly a limited edition of the LIBRARY is now 
offered, in advance of the day of publication, at about half 
the regular price, so that those who take advantage of this 
opportunity, and subscribe now, will save the equivalent of 
the entire present cost of the work. 


THE COMPLETE WORK SENT FOR HALF A GUINEA, PAID NOW. 


To take advantage of the present opportunity, it is only 
necessary to sign the enclosed order blank and post it to 
“The Standard,” accompanied by a preliminary payment of 
Half a Guinea, 

After the work is sent (the complete set, not in parts but 
all at one time), the subscriber has to pay but a small amount 
each month until his payments are complete. Meanwhile he 
has all the use and enjoyment for himself and his family 
of the rich store of literature contained in this splendid work 
while he is paying for the Library in this comfortable way. 

If the subscriber wishes to pay for the work in full, he 
may send his cheque and receive the cash discount, as 
indicated on the Order Forms. 


A Christmas Suggestion. 


Busy men and women are never more non-plussed than 
when they find themselves in the dilemma of buying 
presents. Many will be grateful for the present opportunity 
to put a friend in the possession of a lifelong treasure. 
For presentation purposes the LIBRARY, especially in the 
finer styles of binding, is something unique and new. 
Furthermore, the convenient system of monthly payments, 
by which the complete work is sent upon the preliminary 
payment of half a guinea, will open this opportunity to many 
who would not care to draw a cheque in full. Sets of the 
LiprRarRY will be reserved for delivery at such time as may 
be desired, but intending subscribers should take note that, 
both to secure the work at the present special prices, soon 
to be advanced, and to ensure the delivery of the work in 
time for the Christmas season, orders must be booked at 
once. We can guarantee delivery only on such orders as 
are filed immediately. 


Specimen Pages. 


It is difficult. if not impossible, to give an adequate idea of 
a work that is in itself a great library, by means of a few 
specimen pages or mere description. If, however, you will 
state where you read this notice, “ The Standard” will send 
postpaid to any address a full Prospectus of the LIBRARY OF 
Famous LITERATURE, together with specimen pages, speci- 
men illustrations, pages from the index, and the like. But 
those who prefer to file their subscriptions at once, and thus 
take advantage of the special prices, which are offered in 
advance of the day of publication, will find order forms on 
the next page. 


Order Forms will be found on the fast page. 


EMILE ZOLA 
writes on Naturalism and Romunt icism, 


DEAN FARRAR 
writes on The Literature of Religious Apulogi. @ 
Criticism. 


COMTE E. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE 
writes on Russian Literature. 
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i TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES, COMPRISING THE GREAT LITERATURE OF ALL TIMES. 
i EpITED BY 


bir. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


ISSUED BY 


Show 
Handsome Thie “6 Th Sta nbdard 


ked Levant Morocco Bind... 


THE STANDARD’S” SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
THE COMPLETE WORK (20 LARGE VOLUMES) SENT UPON THE PRELIMINARY PAYMENT OF HALF A GUINEA. 


Simply to make the Library thoroughly known, “The Standard” now offers a limited edition at about half the 
ular price. When this edition is exhausted the Library will be sold at a very much higher price than is asked now, 
b chance of obtaining this great work at a discount ot more than 50 per cent. from the regular price is altogether 
remarkable to be lightly passed by. Upon the preliminary payment of HALF A GUINEA, now, the complete set 
2) large volumes will be sent shortly. But these prices and terms apply only to such orders as are sent in new 
ndvance of the day of publication. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR THE INTRODUCTORY EDiTION. 


Vv. M. JACKSON, ORDER FoRM.-MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
Che Standard, 

23, ST. BRIDE STREEL, LONDON, E.C. 


enclose herewith HALF A GUINEA, for which please send me the complete set of 20 volumes of The Library of Famous 
Merature, at the special advance-of-publication price, bound in— 
(Strike out three of these.) 


“Cloth. Half Persian Calf. Three-Quarter Red Levant. Full Morocco. ~ 

free to complete my purchase of the work by 

15 further payments of 9'- per month (for Cloth). 

"15 12)/- (., Half Persian Calf).* 

15 . 15- (,, Three-Quarter Red Levant).* 

15 21- (,, Full Morocco). 

eh payment s)all be due upon the dispatch of the 20 volumes; and my succeeding payments on the eerrespending day of each month 
patter. Until sach payments are complete i, ]engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall net be disposed of by sale or 
ipwise. I fucther agree that if ewiag to unforeseen cireumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the velumes cannot be delivered. 
etern of the deposit ef Half a Guimea to me siall cancel this agreement. 


1CR 
Please address the packuge to. 
ntroductory Editien is sold at so low a price thggaghe cost of carriage must be paid by the subscriber. 


M. JACKSON. ORDER FORM.—CASH PAYMENT. 


Che Standard, 


close Six and a Half Painens. in full payment for The Library of Famous Literature, bound in Cloth. | 


Mclosc Eight and a Half Guineas, in ful! 1 
gh as, ull payment for The Library of Famous Literature, boun 


of these Lincs. 


lose Fourteen and a Half i i “me 
neas, in full piyment for The Library of Famous Literature, 


Please address pickage to. 
ntroductory Edition is soldat so lowa price timt the cost of carriage must be paid by the subscriber. 


E ON BINDINGS.—The Library is bound in Goth only in conformity to the usual custom. The Half Persian Galf is 2 very 
attractive and durable binding. But we particularly recommend the Three-Quarter Red Levant Moroccoas the handsomesrt 
and most artistic form of the work,and en account of its relative cheapness, It is an ornament _te any library or drawing-room. 
For presentation purposes, or for those who desire the finest bindings obtainable, the sumptuous Full Morocco will be found to 
meet every requirement. 


Specimen volumes may be examined and orders booked at “The Standard” Ofice, 23, St. Bride Street, Ludgate 


ircus, F.C.; at Mitchell’s Royal Subscription Library, 23, Old Bond Street, W.: and at the Civil Service Stores, 28, 
aymarket, 8.W. 
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23, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
anree-Quarter Red Levant. 
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_ the other Bankers in the United 3; and by all the Life-Boat 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


INCORPORATED BY BOTAL CHARTER.—SUFPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTIONS 


Patron—Rer filost Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


Fresident—His Roya. Higuness THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman—Siz EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotowst FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, ¥.?. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 293 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The: 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 682 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1898, and of 74 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards in 1898, being @36. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
3ist December 1898, 41,233. 


It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat Crews, exce S when remunerated 


the owners of vessels for ty service, are Institution for 
efforts, whether successful or lie 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.: 
by the Bankers of the Teeiention, Mave, Coutts and Oo., 59, Strand; by alli 

Branches: 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION! 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


GALLANT LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 


SWANAGE and POOLE.—The Life-Boats at these well-known places on the South 
Coast were instrumental in rendering excellent service to vessels in great distress during the 
severe gales of November last. On the 28rd of that month the former boat, named William 
Erle, in memory of the late Lord Justice, was launched while the wind was blowing a whole 
gale from the south and a very heavy sea was running, a telephonic message having been 
received from Studland stating that a vessel was in a critical condition in that Bay between 
the Old Harry Rocks and Poole Bar and was si; ing for assistance. The Life-Boat very 
pera reached the vessel, which proved to be a three-masted schooner, the Velocity, of 

ith, bound to Poole from Shields with a cargo of coal, and found that she was riding 
heavily at her anchors and was in a leaky condition. The Captain was naturally loth to 
leave while there was a chance of saving the ship, but on account of the severity of the gale 
the Coxswain could not spare any of the crew of the boat to go on board to —. the pumps, 
and knowing that as the tide fell the Schooner would bump heavily and probably become a 
wreck, he decided to go into the smooth water under the cliffs and stay there at anchor in 
readiness to rescue the crew. The Poole Life-Boat, City Masonic Club, also arrived at this 
time, having been towed out over the Bar by a steamer, but finding that the other boat was 
remaining in attendance she returned to her station. Some hours later, about 10 p.m., signals 
of distress were shown from the vessel, which had parted one of her cables and was driving 
into shallower water. With much difficulty the Lifeboatmen rescued the master and his crew of 
five men, after which they made for Poole, which was reached at 3 a.m., by which time the 
Lifeboatmen had been afloat between 11 and 12 hours. The Poole Life-Boat also went out 
again but found that the Swanage boat had accomplished the rescue before her arrival. The 
Schooner ultimately became a total wreck. : 


A few hours later the Poole Life-Boat went out a third time in response to a telephone 
message from the Sandbank Coast Guard Station, that a vessel was in distress off Flag Head 
near Bournemouth Bay, and very shortly afterwards the Coast Guard at Southbourne near 
Bournemouth sent word that another ship was signalling for provisions and help. As the 
Swanage men were too exhausted to go out again, a fresh crew was mustered at Poole and 
took out their Life-Boat with a supply of provisions. The wind was still blowing a strong 
gale, and there was a heavy sea in the Bay. The Poole boat was eventually successful in 
saving the crew of eight men from the vessel to which she was launched, the Barquentine 
Frier of Porsgrund, which afterwards stranded on the beach and became a total The 
other Life-Boat discovered the Barque Bonne Mére of Havre in a very dangerous position ; her 
master requested the Life-Boat would obtain a steam tug and twelve men to try to get the 
vessel off, which she did, and the Poole Life-Boat also went out in company with her in tow 
of the steamer. After rendering all the assistance they could, and the crew not wishing to 
leave the vessel, the two boats returned to Poole about 9 o’clock at night. The following 
morning the Poole boat went out again, making her fifth launch in three days, and passed a 
haweer to the steam tug, which then took the Barque to Southampton, the Life-Boat towing 
astern in case of need. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY. 


The Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons, at the request of the Roan 
National Lire-Boar Institvrion, to enquire fully into the administration of the Institution 
and into the adequacy of its organisation for Saving Life on our Coasts, after going most 
fully, carefully and exhaustively into every detail, presented a Report to the House of Com- 
mons, which fully vindicated and justified the Iustitution and entirely cleared the management 
of the serious charges made against it. The verdict was clear and unmistakable, and the 
Institution emerged from the serious ordeal of a Parliamentary Inquiry with—as the Times 
said—“unsullied reputation.” 

The Report concluded with the opinion that “ the thanks 
of the whole community are due to the Committee of . 
Management of the Institution for their energy and good 
_ Management (often in very difficult circumstances) in 

successfully carrying on the national work of life-saving.” | 
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IN THE 
SHADOW OF  * 
THE CROWN 


By M. BIDDER 


Second Edition, with an Introduction by 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


AUTHOR’S NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Y effort has been to make the whole as true a history as 
M possible of Prince John of Eltham. For this purpose I 
have used without distortion every fact that I could dis- 
cover from contemporary records and chronicles, concerning the 
Prince himself, and those whose lives were linked with his. The 
annalists of his day, unfortunately, dealt only with the barest of 
statements, and troubled themselves very little about the private 
history of public events or personages, and not at all about psy- 
chological problems. They are not interested to account for 
Prince John’s warlike ardour and success, although they note it 
as remarkable ; nor yet for the repeated failures of King Edward 
IIl’s many attempts at concluding a marriage-treaty for his 
brilliant brother. 
Imagination has to be called in, to supplement their state- 
ments. And I have endeavoured to use imagination faithfully 
as—what it may often prove—the truest guide to truth. 


WESTMINSTER 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION: 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


GALLANT LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 


SWANAGE and POOLE.—The Life-Boats at these well-known places on the South 
Coast were instrumental in rendering excellent service to vessels in great distress during the 
severe gales of November last. On the 28rd of that month the former boat, named William 
Erle, in memory of the late Lord Justice, was launched while the wind was blowing a whole 
gale from the south and a very heavy sea was running, a telephonic message having been 
received from Studland stating that a vessel was in a critical condition in that Bay between 
the Old Harry Rocks and Poole Bar and was si ing for assistance. The Life-Boat very 
poo reached the vessel, which proved to be a three-masted schooner, the Velocity, of 

ith, bound to Poole from Shields with a cargo of coal, and found that she was riding 
heavily at her anchors and was in a leaky condition. The Captain was naturally loth to 
leave while there was a chance of saving the ship, but on account of the severity of the gale 
the Coxswain could not spare any of the crew of the boat to go on board to help at the pumps, 
and knowing that as the tide fell the Schooner would bump heavily and probably become a 
wreck, he decided to go into the smooth water under the cliffs and stay there at anchor in 
readiness to rescue the crew. The Poole Life-Boat, City Masonic Club, also arrived at this 
time, having been towed out over the Bar by a steamer, but finding that the other boat was 
remaining in attendance she returned to her station. Some hours later, about 10 p.m., signals 
of distress were shown from the vessel, which had parted one of her cables and was driving 
into shallower water. With much difficulty the Lifeboatmen rescued the master and his crew of 
five men, after which they made for Poole, which was reached at 8 a.m., by which time the 
Lifeboatmen had been afloat between 11 and 12 hours. The Poole Life-Boat also went out 
again but found that the Swanage boat had accomplished the rescue before her arrival. The 
Schooner ultimately became total wreck. 


A few hours later the Poole Life-Boat went out a third time in response to a telephone 
from the Sandbank Coast Guard Station, that a vessel was in distress off Flag Head 
near Bournemouth Bay, and very shortly afterwards the Coast Guard at Southbourne near 
Bournemouth sent word that another ship was sigvaliing fr provisions and help. As the 
Swanage men were too exhausted to go out again, a crew was mustered at Poole and 
took out their Life-Boat with a supply of provisions. The wind was still blowing a strong 
gale, and there was a heavy sea in the Bay. The Poole boat was eventually successful in 
saving the crew of eight men from the vessel to which she was launched, the aa 
Frier of Porsgrund, which afterwards stranded on the beach and became a total The 
other Life-Boat discovered the Barque Bonne Mére of Havre in a very dangerous position; her 
master requested the Life-Boat would obtain a steam tug and twelve men to try to get the 
vessel off, which she did, and the Poole Life-Boat also went out in company with her in tow 
of the steamer. After rendering all the assistance they could, and the crew not wishing to 
leave the vessel, the two boats returned to Poole about 9 o’clock at night. The following 
morning the Poole boat went out again, making her fifth launch in three days, and passed a 
haweer to the steam tug, which then took the Barque w Southampton, the Life-Boat towing 
astern in case of need. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY. 


The Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons, at the request of the Roa 
National Lirs-Boar Iyerirvrion, to enquire fully into the administration of the Institution 
and into the adequacy of its organisation for Saving Life on our Coasts, after going most 
fully, carefully and exhaustively into every detail, presented a Report to the House of Com- 
mons, which fully vindicated and justified the Iastitution and entirely cleared the management 
of the serious charges made against it. The verdict was clear and unmistakable, and the 
Institution emerged from the serious ordeal of a Parliamentary Inquiry with—as the Times 
said—“unsullied reputation.” 


The Report concluded with the opinion that “ the thanks 
of the whole community are due to the Committee of . 
Management of the Institution for their energy and good 
_ Management (often in very difficult circumstances) in 

successfully carrying on the national work of life-saving.” 
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IN THE 
SHADOW _OF 
THE CROWN 

By M. BIDDER 


Second Edition, with an Introduction by 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


AUTHOR’S NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Y effort has been to make the whole as true a history as 
M possible of Prince John of Eltham. For this purpose I 
have used without distortion every fact that I could dis- 
cover from contemporary records and chronicles, concerning the 
Prince himself, and those whose lives were linked with his. ‘The 
annalists of his day, unfortunately, dealt only with the barest of 
statements, and troubled themselves very little about the private 
history of public events or personages, and not at all about psy- 
chological problems. They are not interested to account for 
Prince John’s warlike ardour and success, although they note it 
as remarkable ; nor yet for the repeated failures of King Edward 
IIl’s many attempts at concluding a marriage-treaty for his 
brilliant brother. 
Imagination has to be called in, to supplement their state- 
ments. And I have endeavoured to use imagination faithfully 
as—what it may often prove—the truest guide to truth. 


WESTMINSTER 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. MAURICE HEWLETT’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION 


. . . « Learned Italians, very learned Germans compound 
monographs on the great men of their nations by heaping up docu- 
ments. Good measure pressed down, they give you; but the end is 
that you cannot see the doers for the deeds. 

Yet the stories are there ; if we have worn thin the old ones which 
served our mothers and us, there are a thousand more. A page 
of Froissart—the story of the Count of Foix, for instance, and his 
“ familiar ” Orthone which Sir Walter Scott was careful not to miss; 
a page of Pitcairn’s Crimival Trials —the indictment of Alison 
Pearson for witchcraft ; a page of Commines, a page of Corio or 
Burchard ; these are mines within mines of good ore which will take 
our children to history and make them glad of her yet. You need the 
insight, you need the tact, you need the persuasive art, you must be a 
good cook; as Socrates said — you need patience and accuracy, 
infinitely more you need the discerning inner eye, but having these 
you are on the side of the Angels—or, at least on that of Shakespeare 
and Scott and Dumas and Thackeray. 

This, I take it, is the side Miss Bidder is of, whose work on that 
account I am privileged to commend. She waves Sir Walter’s flag. 
She reads the Chronicles, she reads the Series fostered by the Master 
of the Rolls, she may (for all I know) read the rolls themselves in 
Fetter Lane. 

. . . . Your historian of references, would have been content 
with a reference ; she has put the two together and invites you to 
read. So, superlatively, did Shakespeare and Walter Scott. Miss 
Bidder follows them at due distance and with reverence due. She 

treads in their footprints, asks no better and can give you no more. 
For my own part I want no more ofanyone. . .. . 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR 


. . I like your historical tale the Shadow of the Crown 
very much. . . . . Iam_glad to hear the first edition is so soon 
exhausted. I quite agree with Sydney that there is often a higher 
truth in what he calls “Poesy” than in bare narrative, and I like 
your plan of embodying in Prince John the ideal of chivalry and 
romantic loyalty which was to pass away with the Froissart century. 

The note of failure and tragedy in Prince John’s life suggests the 
inevitable failure—or rather transitoriness of the chivalry of romance. 
Yours very truly, 


D. BEAL. 
(Principal of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham.) 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN 


LITERATURE: “The book is well written, and must have cost its author 
considerable research.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: ‘‘A remarkable book, and one of great 
promise.” 


THE SPECTATOR: ‘The novel is brightly written and amusing, and will help 
the reader to polish up his knowledge of the Plantagenets in a very agreeable 
way.” 

THE LADY: ‘They (both boys and girls) could have nothing better of its kind 
than /xz the Shadow of the Crown, a capital historical romance by M, Bidder, 
with Prince John of Eltham, brother of the third Edward, as hero.” 


LITERARY WORLD: “The author of Jn the Shadow of the Crown has suc» 
ceeded in making an admirable marriage between historical fact and warm 
human nature ; and we, as spectators of this union, here enjoy the ceremony 

. . This delightful volume so teems with attractive episodes and 
qualities that it is not easy for a reader to decide which are his favourite 
passages. . 

‘* Remembering that as a rule historical novels are somewhat dull, and that 
therefore the reading public is inclined to neglect them, we repeat with added 
emphasis that in our opinion Mr. Bidder’s contribution to this kind of litera- 
ture deserves a large audience and close attention.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH: “It may be assumed that the love passages of 
his young manhood, to which Mr. Bidder attributes the Prince’s untimely 
death, are purely fictional, but they lend strong human interest to a very 
brightly written and coherent story.” 


THE SCOTSMAN : ‘‘Important incidents in the history of England in the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century have been employed as the framework of a 
capital romance by M. Bidder, entitled /z the Shadow of the Crown. 

‘‘There is no attempt to distort the main facts of the period in question, 
but rather to adopt them as fundamental elements, and to cast a spell of 
romance around them. 

‘¢The author, while giving free play to a picturesque imagination, has 
succeeded in imparting an air of reality to everything, the romantic atmos- 
phere blending readily with the truths of history. . . . 

‘*A pleasing love thread runs through the book, the lovers being Prince 
John and a beautiful Scottish maiden.” 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD: “One of the most successful historic romances 
of the season. Prince John of Eltham, his mother, Queen Isabella, his 
brother, Edward III., and Lord Mortimer, are all cleverly sketched, and 
there is a reality about them which historic personages in fiction often lack, 

“ The setting of the story is picturesque, its movement is regular, and many 
of the incidents are related with no inconsiderable dramatic force. ‘The writer 
has carefully avoided the pedantic style of conversation so often affected by 
writers of this class. The result is one of the best stories of the kind we 
remember to have read.” 
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Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum is an unpolished document.—DaILy PREss. 
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